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Goff,  the  Committee’s  counsel,  has  expressed 
himself  very  emphatically  on  this  head.  The 
interference  of  the  courts  in  reinstating  some 
of  the  policemen  who  have  been  dismissed 
was  also  strongly  deprecated.  Such  outragous 
contempt  of  the  dignity  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  court  as  was  shown  on  Monday  by  an 
interpreter  who  mistranslated  a  witness’s  tes¬ 
timony,  will  probably  not  again  occur.  Sena¬ 
tor  Lexow  is  a  thorough  German  scholar,  and 
he  promptly  corrected  the  interpreter.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  that  functionary  will  be 
at  once  degraded  from  his  office,  with  all 
those  who  in  any  way  attempt  to  check  the 
progress  of  this  investigation. 


levies  of  troops  who  fill  the  immense  camp  be¬ 
tween  Tien-Tsin  and  Taku.  Disorder  in  the 
camp  is  rampant ;  there  seems  to  be  not  the 
slightest  degree  of  discipline.  Executions 
take  place  daily,  the  slightest  infraction  of 
rule  or  law  being  punishable  by  the  loss  of  the 
offender’s  head.  The  greatest  distrust  of 
government  efficiency  prevails  among  the  Eng¬ 
lish  residents,  and  they  are  taking  refuge  in 
the  treaty  ports  under  protection  of  the  war¬ 
ships  of  their  respective  countries.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  there  are  now  no  Chinese  forces 
left  in  Korea ;  the  army  is  being  concentrated 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Moukden. 
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Anarchy  is  again  lifting  up  its  head,  having 
even  reached  Egypt  by  way  of  Italy.  In  Cairo 
an  Italian  anarchist  has  been  arrested,  charged 
with  an  attempt  to  murder  the  Khedive.  In 
Marseilles  eight  anarchists  have  recently  been 
arrested  charged  with  an  attempt  to  blow  up 
the  Italian  consulate. 


While  we  are  trying  to  purify  our  govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  well  to  look  into  the  question  of 
the  pardoning  of  tramps  and  others  commit¬ 
ted  to  Blackwell’s  Island,  in  time  to  make  use 
of  their  votes.  The  attention  of  the  Good 
Government  Clubs  has  been  called  to  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  convincing  the  Commissioners  of  Char¬ 
ities  and  Correction  that  this  practice  is  not 
for  the  good  of  the  city.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  the  President  of  the  Board  given 
three  years  ago  before  the  Senate  Committee, 
the  number  of  discharges  from  the  Island  of 
those  whose  terms  were  still  unexpired,  are 
100  per  cent,  more  in  October  than  during  any 
other  month  in  the  year.  President  Porter 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  they  had  served 
half  time  and  behaved  themselves,  they  were 
entitled  to  discharge.  We  do  not  find,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  rule  applies  to  women ;  in  fact, 
Mr.  Porter  admitted  that  they  were  discharged 
because  they  wanted  to  register  and  vote. 
How  very  far  this  practice  is  from  “good  gov¬ 
ernment”  need  not  be  pointed  out. 
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These  also  were  Ital¬ 
ians,  and  connected  with  a  brotherhood  hav¬ 
ing  centres  in  London  and  other  European 
ports.  The  most  serious  development  of  anar¬ 
chy,  if,  indeed,  it  proves  to  be  such,  is  in  the 
Berlin  military  training  school,  where  a  few 
days  ago  nearly  two  hundred  noncommissioned 
officers  were  arrested  on  suspicion  of  anar 
chistic  sympathies.  It  is  now  believed  that 
it  will  be  found  that  by  no  means  so  large  a 
number  are  connected  with  any  revolutionary 
movement,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  have 
lately  been  gross  outrages  against  discipline, 
and  that  a  large  quantity  of  socialsitio  litera¬ 
ture  was  found  among  the  personal  effects  of 
the  students.  Pending  the  examination  the 
school  is  closed. 


All  Round  the  Horizon, 


The  Japanese  forces  are  rapidly  nearing 
Moukden,  the  important  strategic  point  before 
described.  It  is  reported  that  the  Chinese 
Government  is  removing  from  Moukden  all 
the  treasures  stored  there,  and  taking  them 
to  Jehol,  whither  the  Emperor  Hien  Jong  fied 
in  1860,  when  pursued  by  the  English  and 
French  armies.  A  large  Japanese  force  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  landed  on  the  Shantung 
coast,  between  the  Yellow  River  and  Tientsin, 
the  seaport  of  Pekin,  with  the  intention, 
doubtless,  of  attacking  that  capital  from  the 
south  while  the  troops  approach  from  Mouk¬ 
den  on  the  northeast.  China,  meanwhile,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  very  much  demoralised.  There  is 
friction  in  the  Emperor’s  Council,  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  hampering  of  the  action  of  the  Vice¬ 
roy,  who  has  charge  of  the  military  opera¬ 
tions.  The  corruption  which  has  prevailed  in 
the  Commissary  Department  for  years  has  left 
the  troops  with  no  proper  clothing  and  a 
scanty  supply  of  food.  Cannon,  rifies,  and  j 
other  munitions  of  war,  which  from  time  to 
time  were  alleged  to  have  been  bought  and 
paid  for,  cannot  now  be  found.  There  are 
neither  armies  nor  clothing  for  the  raw 


In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  conference  now  going  on  at  Castellamare, 
between  the  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Baron  Blanc,  and  Mr.  Herman  Stump, 
our  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  with  the 
aid  of  our  consul  at  Naples,  to  devise  means 
for  the  protection  of  emigrants,  will  also 
hold  somewhat  in  view  the  protection  of  this 
country.  We  are  not  anxious  to  have  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  igade  a  “centre”  of 
any  anaichistio  “brotherhood.”  As  to  the 
protection  of  emigrants,  however,  we  rejoice 
that  the  matter  is  being  looked  into;  the 
padrone  system  ought  to  be  entirely  done 
away,  with  its  cruelty  to  its  victims  and  its 
open  breach  of  our  contract  labor  law. 


The  warning  against  erroneous  teachings  on 
social  questions  which  Bishop  Potter  gaVe  to 
his  clergy  in  his  annual  address  at  the  opening 
of  the  convention  of  this  diocese  last  week 
may  well  be  considered  by  all  pastors.  The 
ministers  of  our  own  Church  are,  perhaps,  not 
as  a  class,  so  clearly  “distinguished  by  a  very 
noble  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  the  work¬ 
ing  man,”  as  are  the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  country  and  in  England,  and 
they  are  therefore,  perhaps,  not  so  likely  to 
be  led  into  erroneous  teaching,  or  even  into 
that  “  impassioned  utterance,  exaggeration  in 
the  interests  of  the  masses  as  against  the 
classes”  which  the  Bishop  does  not  entirely 
condemn.  He  sees  the  “wide  special  apathy” 
on  this  subject,  and  knows  that  it  is  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  merely  amiable  murmurs  of  dis¬ 
content.  “Let  it  be  clearly  stated,”  he  says, 
“that  there  are  such  things  as  unjust  combi¬ 
nations  of  employers,  a  veritable  tyranny  of 
capital,  profound  indiffereone  to  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  man  of  scanty  wage  and  scantier 
privileges” ;  but  let  not  the  preacher  teach 


The  Lexow  Committee  is  again  at  work, 
with  full  determination  to  make  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  deep  sink  of  corruption  in 
which  our  police  system  seems  to  be  well  nigh 
engulfed.  To  begin  with,  they  are  determined 
that  the  intimidation  of  witnesses  shall  be 
stopped  at  all  hazards,  and  the  persecution  of 
those  who  have  already  borne  witness  will  be 
thoroughly  investigated  and  exposed.  Mr. 
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tbat  these  conditions  are  to  be  remedied  by 
anything  approaching  the  communistic  sys- 
tehi.  It  is  “the  vice  of  all  communistic  sys¬ 
tems  that  they  deal  with  men,  not  as  individ¬ 
uals,  but  in  masses,  and  that  they  end  in  ex¬ 
pecting  to  make  society  better,  rather  than 
the  men,  the  women,  and  the  children  who 
compose  it.  It  is  a  captivating  theory  of  re¬ 
generation,  for  it  is  so  much  easier  than  any 
other;  but  like  most  easy  things,  it  is  in¬ 
effectual.  ” 


This  vice  against  which  the  Bishop  warns 
preachers  threatens  to  become  the  vice  also 
of  the  philanthropic  work  of  the  Church.  Just 
now,  when  nnsual  poverty  and  distress  have 
brought  the  “institutional”  aspect  of  the 
Church  very  much  to  the  front,  when  the 
philanthropic  duties  of  Christians  and  of 
Christ’s  Church  are  being  urged  and  studied 
and  practiced  as  never  perhaps  before,  in  this 
country  at  least,  it  is  important  that  no  one 
shall  lose  sight  of  the  real  heart  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  This,  the  Bishop  reminds  his  hearers,  is 
the  family,  “of  all  human  institutions  that 
which  to-day  has  the  feeblest  bold  upon  the 
popular  imagination.”  And  he  quotes  the  re¬ 
mark  of  a  parish  visitor,  that  “if  we  would 
lift  the  poor  we  must  begin  by  getting  hold  of 
the  mothers  in  their  homes.  ”  Here  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  whole  matter.  Our  girls’  clubs 
and  boys'  clubs,  our  kindergartens  and  nur¬ 
series,  our  sewing  and  cooking  schools  and 
libraries  and  fresh  air  work  are  all  well  and 
all  needed,  but  to  be  fundamentally  useful, 
they  must  rest  on  the  foundation  of  a  work  for 
tlje  mothers.  Most  of  us  have  got  so  far  along 
in  our  lesson  of  helpfulness  as  to  be  aware  tbat 
formation  is  better  than  reformation,  that  it 
is  better  to  begin  right  with  the  children  than 
to  try  to  reform  them  by-and-bye,  but  we 
forget  that  wise  saying,  that  to  make  the 
children  right  we  must  begin  with  their 
grandmothers.  The  grandmothers  are,  for  the 
most  part,  beyond  our  reach,  but  the  mothers 
are  here,  and  we  must  take  them  into  account 
more  than  we  do. 


A  very  serious  question  opened  in  last  week’s 
“Outlook”  receives  new  emphasis  from  an 
event  which  has  ju$t  occurred  in  Brooklyn, 
and  which  a  morning  paper  announces  under 
the  head,  “A  Negro  for  a  Neighbor.”  The 
question  is.  Shall  our  colored  citizens,  who — 
with  none  too  much  help  from  white  Chris¬ 
tians,  we  may  rest  confident — succeed  in  be¬ 
coming  educated,  refined,  and  prosperous, 
shall  these  people  be  permitted  to  live  in  de¬ 
cent  quarters,  in  a  respectable  part  of  town, 
or  shall  they  be  confined  to  certain  undersira 
Ue  quarters,  as  the  J  ews  in  old  times  wore  kept 
in  the  Qhettos?  Shall  such  citizens  be  forbid¬ 
den  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  own  toil  in  the 
one  way  which  best  rewards  the  toil  of  man, 
by  making  a  comfortable  home  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  or  shall  they  all  be  con¬ 
demned  to  surroundings  and  subjected  to  in¬ 
fluences  which,  bad  enough  in  any  case,  are 
the  more  cruel  in  proportion  as  those  so  con¬ 
demned  are  refined  and  intelligent?  It  would 
seem  as  if  from  Christian  men  and  women 
there  could  be  only  one  answer.  And  yet  the 
question  is  by  no  means  a  simple  one. 

Tbe  case,  as  stated  in  The  Outlook,  is  of  a 
map  owning  a  good  tenement  block  <10  a: 
quarter  inhabited  mainly  by  “upper  workmen 
and  foremen  on  moderate  salaries,  ”  who  bad 
the  opportunity  to  let  to  a  negro  the  block 
which  was  standing  empty  on  account  of  hard 
timesb  The  would-be  tenant  meant  to  sublet 
the  house  to  negroes,  to  make  it  possible  that 
the  better  class  of  his  race  might  rent  apart¬ 
ments  in  i^  at  reasonable  rates.  He  had  tbe 
betterment  of  his  race  at  heart.  They  found 


it  very  difficult,  the  most  respectable  of  them, 
to  get  decent  houses  to  live  in.  No  one  would 
rent  to  them  who  could  help  it ;  they  had  to 
pay  higher  rent  than  whites;  they  were 
crowded  into  quarters  where  many  of  them 
would  not  remain  if  there  was  any  other  place 
for  them  to  go.  They  were  willing  to  pay  a 
higher  rent  if  only  they  could  have  a  reputa¬ 
ble  place  to  live  in.  The  owner  of  the  house 
was  touched  by  the  statement,  but  the  neigh¬ 
bors  were  in  a  ferment  at  once.  Public  protest 
was  made the  owner  was  informed  that 
his  nomination  to  a  coveted  office  would  be 
opposed,  he  was  upbraided  for  being  willing 
to  depreciate  his  neighbors’  property  —  and 
what  could  he  do?  The  case  in  Monday’s 
paper  is  not  dissimilar :  a  negro  of  excellent 
character,  honest,  respectable,  rich  and  edu¬ 
cated,  with  hosts  of  friends  gained  through 
his  position  as  proprietor  of  a  summer  hotel 
and  head  waiter  in  a  winter  hotel,  has  bought 
a  house  in  a  good  part  of  Brooklyn,  and  all  the 
district  is  up  in  arms.  One  property  owner, 
a  lady,  and  doubtless  (being  a  physician),  a 
philanthropist — since  few  people  do  more 
gratuitous  service  than  our  women  doctors — 
puts  it  to  tbe  former  owner  whether  he  has 
“acted  tbe  part  of  a  Christian”  in  selling  his 
property  to  a  negro,  and  the  man  seems  to  be 
able  to  find  no  better  answer  than  tbat  “  busi¬ 
ness  is  business.”  Most  of  the  property  own¬ 
ers  in  the  neighborhood  know  the  negro,  and 
own  to  his  high  respectability,  “  but  of  course,  ” 
as  one  of  them  says,  “we  object  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  living  next  door  to  a  colored  man.  ” 
Why  “of  course”?  a  disciple  of  Christ  (who  did 
not  own  property  in  the  neighborhood)  might 
be  tempted  to  ask. 

Naturally  there  are  disagreeable  possibili¬ 
ties  :  if  a  negro  in  the  process  of  becoming 
educated  and  rich  has  not  also  become  a 
snob,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  stand  by  his 
own  race — that  he  will  receive  them  at  'his 
house,  that  they  may  not  all  be  well  mannered, 
that  there  will  be  loud  talking  and  cackling 
laughter  on  the  sidewalks.  It  is  also  probable 
that  his  children  may  play  with  the  white 
children  of  the  block,  at  least  until  they  have 
been  duly  made  to  understand  that  they  are 
ostracized.  Such  things  are  unpleasant,  un¬ 
desirable,  but  if  they  are  to  be  avoided  only 
at  the  cost  of  refusing  to  a  whole  race  those 
rewards  of  energy  and  self  control  which  are 
most  dear  to  all  right-minded  human  beings, 
have  Christians  aright  to  avoid  them? 


A  well-to-do  barber  is  quoted  in  the  Out¬ 
look  as  finding  it  strange  “that  in  all  the  talk 
we  hear  about  improving  tbe  homes  of  the 
working  class,  our  homes  never  get  any  at¬ 
tention.”  Yes,  it  does  seem  strange,  espe¬ 
cially  to  one  who  walks  toward  evening  in 
Thompson  Street,  or  Sullivan,  or  Dominick, 
or  any  other  part  of  our  negro  Ghetto.  Those 
of  us  who  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Convention  held  in  Steinway  Hall  four  or 
five  years  ago,  will  remember  the  brilliant  ad¬ 
dress  of  a  negrd  pastor  of  this  city,  telling 
how  his  people  were  being  gradually  driven 
out  of  the  occupations  which  they  once  fol¬ 
lowed— domestic  service  and  others,  until  no 
honest  means  of  livelihood  seemed  to  be  left 
them.  And  yet  how  small  was  the  proportion 
of  law-breakers  among  them,  how  large  the 
proportion  of  genuine  Christians,  ignorant  and 
limited,  no  doubt— how  could  they  be  other¬ 
wise? — but' genuine.  The  presentation  moved 
the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  it,  but  nothing 
seems  to  have  come  out  of  it. 

The  question,  “Why  do  not  people  go  to 
church?”  has  been  asked  of  a  good  many  peo¬ 
ple  by  the  Union  Signal,  and  answered  by 
I  some  of  them.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the 


answers  are  various,  yet  much  the  same — the 
need,  or  supposed  need  of  good  clothes,  the 
pew-renting  system,  the  preaching  of  denomi¬ 
national  dogma  instead  of  the  Gospel,  the 
lack  of  a  spirit  of  fellowship,  the  fact  that 
people  are  overworked  through  the  week.  Dr. 
Herrick  Johnson  seems  to  go  to  the  core  of  the 
difficulty.  After  controverting  the  terms  of 
the  question  by  the  assertion  that  “people 
do  go  to  church  to-day  in  far  larger  numbers 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
since  Christ,”  he  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
more  people  do  not  go,  first,  from  the  side  of 
the  world,  because  people  do  not  wish  to  go, 
and  from  the  side  of  the  Church,  because  the 
Chureh  does  tiot  wish  them  to  come.  This  seems 
a  terrible  indictment,  but  Dr.  Johnson  bases 
it  on  the  facts ;  the  secret  is  lack  of  love.  The 
Church  ought  “to  be  so  much  in  love  with 
them  that  she  cannot  stay  away  from  them, 
but  will  go  out  to  them,  and  go  out  to  them 
until  she  finds  them,  as  the  Good  Shepherd 
did,  and  then  constrain  them  by  a  loving,  yet 
compelling  violence  to  come  in.”  If  this  is 
true,  and  a  strict  self-scrutiny  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  will  hardly  deny  it,  tbe  next  step 
of  duty  seems  to  be  plain. 


The  practice  of  hazing  has  for  many  years 
been  gradually  dying  out  of  our  colleges.  In 
many  of  tbe  younger  colleges  it  has  never 
prevailed  ;  in  many  colleges,  older  and  younger, 
it  has  been  abolished  by  the  action  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  ;  in  all  colleges  it  has  long  been  under 
the  ban  of  the  Faculty,  and  those  who  indulge 
in  it  subject  to  the  direst  penalties.  This 
fact,  however,  seems  not  to  have  had  much 
effect.  The  custom  has  always  held  its  own 
when  the  boys  willed  it  so,  as  have  the  cane 
rush  and  other  relics  of  college  barbarism. 
All  such  survivals,'  are,  however,  likely  to  find 
their  death  warrant  in  the  action  just  taken 
by  Princeton  against  hazing  and  by  Columbia 
against  cane  rushing— action  also  followed  by 
Harvard  in  doing  away  with  the  usual  cane 
rush  of  ‘  ‘Bloody  Monday.  ”  When  the  students 
in  such  prominent  institutions  as  these, 
so  notably  wedded  to  time- hallowed  cus¬ 
toms,  voluntarily  and  even  enthusaistically 
pronounce  against  the  barbarisms  inherited 
from  their  ancestors,  it  is  certain  that  all 
younger  institutions,  whether  they  be  smaller 
or  not,  will  be  prompt  to  follow  their  exam¬ 
ple.  Such  a  tragedy  as  that  of  last  year  at 
Cornell,  for  example,  will  henceforth  probably 
be  impossible.  Such  tragedies  are,  of  course, 
never  intended,  and  when  they  occur,  are  a 
cause  of  deeper  grief  among  those  who  per¬ 
petrate  them  than  to  any  one  else.  But  the 
petty  barbarities  usually  practiced  in  hazing, 
and  the  brutal  measures  of  tbe  cane  rush,  are 
alike  an  anachronism  at  the  present  day. 


The  long-expected  course  of  lectures  by 
Professor  Ramsay  of  Aberdeen  before  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  was 
opened  on  Wednesday  of  last  week.  The  occa¬ 
sion  may  almost  be  called  brilliant,  so  well  did 
the  people  of  Auburn  and  tbe  neighborhood 
show  their  recognition  of  the  distinguished 
ability  of  the  lecturer  and  of  the  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  church  history  which  is  due  to 
his  scholarship.  Something  more  than  a  year 
ago  we  reviewed  at  length  his  monumental 
work  Cn  The  Church  in  tbe  Roman  Empire 
before  A.  D.  170,  wliich  has  been  plaCled  in  the 
Vatican  Library,  and  for  which  the  Pope  con¬ 
ferred  a  gold  medal  upon  the  author.  We 
shall  give  our  readers  a  detailed  account  of 
the  present  course  of  lectures  at  their  comple¬ 
tion.  Prof.  Ramsay  is  to  lecture  in  New  York 
after  finishing  the  course  at  Auburn,  so  that 
it  will  be  the  privilege  Of  many  of  our  readers 
in  this  city  and  ;vicinity  to  hear  him.  , 
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a  world  where  there  is  no  more  sorrow  nor  cry¬ 
ing,  nor  any  more  pain.  Long  as  life  shall  last, 
we  shall  cherish  the  memory  of  this  beloved 
friend  and  brother.  H.  M.  F. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MB.  BLAKEMAN. 

We  have  lost  a  friend.  And  that  is  a  great 
loss,  for  friends  are  few.  Not  but  that  we  may 
be  in  friendly  relations  with  numbers  of  people. 
Indeed  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  have  none 
but  kindly  feelings  towards  all  our  acquain¬ 
tances.  But  a  friend  is  something  more: 
he  is  one  who  by  daily  intimacy  has  grown  in 
our  respect,  our  confidence  and  our  affection, 
until  he  is  part  of  our  life,  and  nothing  can 
touch  him  which  does  not  touch  us.  Such 
has  been  the  relation  that  has  grown  up 
within  a  few  years  past  with  Mr.  Birdseye 
Blakeman,  a  name  well  known  among  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  this  city,  and  we  may  add  equally 
well  known  and  honored  all  over  the  country. 
For  a  generation  the  name  of  Ivison,  Blake¬ 
man  and  Company  has  been  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  books.  More  than  twenty  years  ago 
the  head  of  that  great  house,  the  late  Henry 
Ivison,  cams  up  into  the  Hill  Country,  and 
had  his  summer  home  next  to  ours.  Never 
could  two  families  be  more  intimate,  and 
never  could  a  neighbor  be  more  loved  than 
that  dear  old  Scotchman ;  and  when  he  was 
borne  to  his  grave,  it  was  a  very  great  per¬ 
sonal  loss  and  grief.  But  we  were  not  to  be 
left  without  one  who  was  also  “near  and  dear” 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Blakeman, 
who,  having  become  familiar  with  the  coun¬ 
try  by  visits  to  his  partner,  succeeded  him  in 
the  occupation,  for  one  year,  of  the  same 
house,  and  then  built  for  himself  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  residences  in  all  the  Berkshire 
Hills.  And  there  all  the  years  since  we  have 
lived  side  by  side  in  a  constant  intimacy  that 
has  grown  into  the  warmest  friendship.  There 
the  sweet  nature  of  the  man  revealed  itself  as 
never  before.  We  had  known  him  as  a  man 
of  business,  whose  intelligence  and  sagacity 
had  won  him  large  success ;  but  now  we  were 
to  know  him  in  his  inner  life,  and  never  have 
we  known  a  man  more  sweet  and  affectionate 
in  all  his  relations.  In  matters  that  concerned 
the  interests  of  the  town  he  was  public-spirited 
and  generous.  But  to  us  he  was  not  only  a 
fellow-townsman :  he  was  our  near  neighbor, 
and  all  the  years  that  we  lived  side  by  side  we 
were  made  happier  by  bis  presence  and  that 
of  his  family.  And  it  is  a  bitter  sorrow  to  us 
that  we  shall  see  that  kind  face  no  more. 

Though  never  a  very  strong  man,  Mr.  Blake¬ 
man  had  a  remarkable  power  of  endurance, 
which  kept  him  up  in  a  life  of  great  business 
activity.  But  last  winter  he  began  to  fail  and 
went  abroad  for  his  health,  but  did  not  regain 
his  strength  as  we  had  hoped ;  and  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  summer  he  went  to  his  summer  home, 
where,  ill  as  he  was,  he  enjoyed  the  beauty  of 
the  country,  and  often  expressed  his  gratifica¬ 
tion  in  being  in  surroundings  so  peaceful  and 
restful.  Only  last  Friday,  as  he  rode  by  our 
house,  he  touched  his  hat  with  the  old  kindly 
smile  to  those  sitting  on  the  verandah.  That 
was  the  last  glimpse  of  one  whom  we  had 
loved  so  long  and  so  well. 

Mr.  Blakeman  had  been  for  nearly  all  his 
life  a  devout  Christian.  For  some  years  he 
lived  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  wu  a  member  of 
Dr.  Cuyler’s  church,  'l^lfen  he  removed  to 
this  city  he  attached  himself  to  the  church  of 
Dr.  Hall,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  ita 
ruling  elders.  If  the  time  of  his  departure 
bad  come,  there  seemed  a  fitness  in  the  scene 
and  the  hour:  that  it  should  be  in  that  beau¬ 
tiful  home  among  the  hills,  looking  out  upon 
that  peaceful  valley ;  and  that  it  should  be  on 
the  Sabbath,  the  day  of  the  ^surreotion,  that 
he  should  bid  adieu  to  this  world  of  sorrow  for 


THE  OPENING  EXERCISES  AT  UNION 
SEMINARY. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  September  27th,  a 
large  audience  gathered  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  to  hear  the  open¬ 
ing  address  by  Dr.  Briggs.  The  scene  was  an 
impressive  one.  On  the  platform  were  seated 
Dr.  Charles  Butler,  the  venerable  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees;  Dr.  Teunis  S.  Hamlin 
of  Washington ;  Mr.  John  Crosby  Brown,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board ;  President  Thomas 
Hastings,  and  other  members  of  the  Faculty, 
while  the  body  of  the  house  was  filled  by  the 
students  and  friends  of  the  Seminary.  If  any 
timid  soul  has  feared  the  effect  upon  the  Sem¬ 
inary  of  recent  Assembly  action,  a  visit  to  the 
Adams  Chapel  on  Thursday  would  have  re¬ 
assured  him. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Briggs  will  be  found  in 
full  beginning  at  page  13.  We  can  give  here 
only  the  briefest  outline.  The  theme  was 
“The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels,”  and  in  clear, 
crisp  sentences  the  great  ideals  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prophecy— the  day  of  the  Lord,  the 
divine  advent  as  Father,  Husband,  and  Shep¬ 
herd,  the  Holy  Land,  the  Messianic  King,  the 
kingdom  of  God,  the  holy  priesthood,  the  ideal 
Man,  the  victory  over  evil,  the  Faithful 
Prophet,  the  New  Covenant — were  one  by  one 
discussed.  The  speaker  showed  how  these 
ideals  were  taken  up  into  the  teaching  of 
Jesus ;  how  some  features,  such  as  the  divine 
advent,  the  ideal  Man,  the  Faithful  Prophet, 
were  fullfiled  in  His  earthly  life ;  how  others, 
such  as  the  kingdom  of  God,  are  to-day  in 
course  of  fulfillment,  while  for  still  others, 
such  as  the  Day  of  the  Lord,  we  are  pointed 
forward  by  Jesus  himself  to  that  Second  Ad¬ 
vent,  when  all  men  shall  be  judged  by  their 
works,  and  the  kingdom  of  glory  be  ushered 
in.  We  listened  in  vain  during  the  hour  for  a 
word  of  destruction  or  negation.  The  whole 
tone  of  the  addrses  was  positive  and  construc¬ 
tive  ;  its  one  theme,  the  fulfillment,  past, 
present,  or  to  come,  of  all  prophecy  in  the 
glorious  person  and  work  of  our  blessed  Lord. 
This  note  of  joyful  confidence,  noticeable  in 
the  entire  address,  reached  its  climax  in  the 
concluding  words,  where  the  speaker  warned 
his  hearers  never  to  forget  in  their  devotion  to 
Him  who  had  died,  that  the  Master  whom 
they  serve  is  to-day  living  and  reigning:  The 
Christian  man  is  concerned  not  with  the  past, 
but  with  the  present  and  the  future ;  his  eyes 
should  be  turned,  not  downward  to  the  earth, 
but  upward,  toward  the  heaven.  “This  is  the 
normal  Christian  attitude  at  all  times,  looking 
upward  to  the  enthroned  Christ,  and  forward 
to  His  Parousia.” 

There  was  no  word  of  reference  to  the 
questions  which  have  been  agitating  the 
Church.  For  all  that  was  said  or  implied  in 
the  address,  a  stranger  might  have  supposed 
himself  to  be  listening  to  one  whom  the 
Church  delighted  to  honor,  instead  of  one 
who  had  been  declared  by  the  highest  tri¬ 
bunal  to  be  unfit  for  the  work  of  preaching 
the  Gospel.  Yet,  to  him  who  is  quick  to  see 
and  sensitive  to  feel,  there  is  a  very  special 
appropriateness  in  the  theme  chosen.  Is.  it 
not  true  that  what  the  Church  needs  to-day 
above  all  is  a  vision  of  the  living  Christ,  of 
the  kingdom  still  to  be  built  up,  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  present  service?  In  the  inspira¬ 
tion  which  comes  from  the  present  Christ, 
will  not.  disputes  as  to  His  past  activities  fall 
into  the  background ;  with  the  fulfillment  of 
prophecy  before  our  eyes,  will  not  questions 
as  to  the  maimer  of  its  origin  seem  worse 
than  trivial? 


Such,  at  least,  is  the  conviction  with  w|||j<;h 
Union  Seminary  begins  the  work  of  the  qew 
year.  Her  thoughts  are  notin  the  past,  l^ut 
with  the  present  and  the  future.  She  {>^<p- 
poses,  through  her  new  electives,  to  offer  Imr 
students  the  opportunity  for  a  more  thorough 
theological  training  than  she  has  ever  dqne 
before,  and  hopes,  by  the  combined  action  .of 
Faculty  and  students,  to  stimulate  all  her 
members  to  even  greater  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  practical  work  of  the  city,  than  has 
animated  them  in  the  past.  It  is  gratifying 
that  so  large  a  class  has  gathered  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  opportunities.  Union  Sem¬ 
inary  now,  as  from  the  beginning  of  her  his¬ 
tory,  opens  her  doors  wide  to  students  of 
every  denomination  of  Christians,  but  the  fact 
that  the  proportion  of  Presbyterians  applying 
for  education  continues  as  large  as  before, 
seems  to  show  that  there  are  many  within  the 
Presbyterian  Church  who  still  feel  themselves 
in  sympathy  with  the  principles  and  ideals  for 
which  Union  stands,  and  will  stand. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  Tioga  Church  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
workmen  much  of  the  summer  and  has  been 
so  thoroughly  renovated  as  to  appear  almost 
new  within.  An  excellent  new  organ  has  been 
put  in,  and  its  sweet  tones  add  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  worship.  The  pastor,  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Ledwith,  D.D.,  has  returned  from  his 
vacation  much  invigorated;  the  pastor  has 
been  renovated  as  well  as  the  church,  one  of 
the  good  people  said  the  other  day.  Dr.  Led- 
with’s  pastorate  in  the  Tioga  Church  has  been 
very  successful.  The  congregations  havestead- 
ily  increased,  and  the  work  of  the  church  has 
been  most  encouraging. 

The  African  Central  Church  has  been  ob¬ 
serving  its  fiftieth  anniversary  during  the  past 
week.  The  pastor  of  this  church  is  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Reeve,  D.  D.  Dr.  Reeve  is  one  of  our 
most  scholarly  ministers,  an  earnest  preacher, 
and  a  faithful  pastor.  He  is  greatly  beloved 
by  his  people  and  is  a  most  useful  man.  His 
church  contains  many  excellent  men  who  are 
very  infiuential  among  their  people. 

Another  which  has  received  attention  in  the 
matter  of  repairs,  during  the  summer,  is  the 
Cohocksink,  the  Rev.  William  Greenough, 
pastor.  The  lecture-room  has  been  trans¬ 
formed,  having  been  repainted  and  repapered. 
The  old  pews  have  given  place  to  comfortabfe 
chairs  of  the  best  and  most  approved  patted- 
New  lights  also  add  to  the  brightness  of  the 

room,  making  it  more  cheerful.  ’ '  ' 

.1.  ' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sutphen,  pastor-elect  of  tbie 
Oxford  Church,  is  to  begin  his  work  in '  Ms 
new  place  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  Ootobes. 
His  coming  is  eagerly  anticipated  by  the  ooit- 
gregation,  and  he  will  receive  a  warm  wel¬ 
come.  Dr.  Sutphen  will  find  a  wide  and  ricdi 
field  ready  for  his  husbandry.  This  is  one  •bt 
our  largest  churches.  It  has  been  withotrtib 
pastor  for  two  years,  and  in  the  eagerness 
the  people  to  receive  their  new  shepherd  Is 
natural.  During  the  two  years  Mr.  Israel  P. 
Black,  the  lay  helper  employed  by  the  Ozfotd 
Church,  has  done  invaluable  service.  .  < 

And  by  the  way,  other  churches  would  do 
well  to  think  of  this  as  one  of  the  good  ways 
of  supplementing  the  effectiveness  of  thblir 
pastor’s  work.  A  wise,  discreet,  godly,  and 
intelligent  layman  can  do  more  in  many  cases 
for  the  church  than  can  be  done  by  ah 
assistant  pastor.  If  he  is  a  good  SabbatN- 
school  man,  as  Mr.  Black  is,  he  can  look  well 
to  that  department  of  the  churoh  work.  Be'- 
sides,  he  can  do  a  great  deal  of  pastoral  wofk 
quite  as  well  as  the  minister  himself  cdhld 
do  it.  It  has  certainly  worked  well  ib  tK^ 
Oxford  Church. 
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came,  it  was  known  to  the  Indian,  not  as  the 
happy  hunting  ground,  but  as  the  happy  fish¬ 
ing  ground,  for  its  “catches”  of  salmon  were 
the  wonder  of  the  coast.  Indians  still  come 
to  cast  their  nets  into  the  stream.  A  touching 
proof  of  their  former  occupation  is  seen  here 
and  there  in  the  grave  of  some  old  chief  along 
the  banks,  where  perhaps  he  had  wished  to 
sleep, 

“By  the  lone  river, 

V^ere  the  reeds  quiver. 

And  the  woods  make  moan,” 

as  if  “in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid,”  he 
might  still  hear  the  moaning  of  the  winds  and 
the  murmur  of  the  waters. 

After  the  Indians  came  the  miners,  who, 
while  prospecting  and  digging  in  California, 
had  heard  that  there  was  gold  to  be  found  in 
British  Columbia,  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers, 
and  in  the  gulches  of  the  mountains.  Straight¬ 
way  the  miner  shouldered  his  pickaxe  and 
started  for  the  North,  where  he  found  access 
to  the  land  of  gold  by  way  of  the  Fraser  River. 
I  suppose  that  there  was  an  old  Indian  trail  on 
the  left  bank,  which  the  first  white  adven¬ 
turers  turned  to  account,  making  it  wide 
enough  for  their  loaded  teams,  beside  which 
they  plodded  their  weary  way.  But  the  rail¬ 
road  apparently  disdained  the  old  paths,  and 
took  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  though  it 
was  forced,  as  it  were,  to  “strike  in  the  face” 
a  succession  of  cliffs  that  line  the  river  for 
more  than  twenty  miles.  Against  these  cliffs 
the  track  was  bolstered  up  as  long  as  there 
was  a  ledge  for  it  to  stand  on,  or  a  projecting 
point  to  which  it  could  cling,  and  when  all 
failed,  it  cut  its  way  through  the  living  rock. 
This  stupendous  scenery  kept  us  all  in  a  state 
of  excitement,  as  we  leaned  out  of  the  win¬ 
dows  to  look  up  at  the  crags  above  us,  and 
then  down  at  the  waters  rushing  and  swirling 
below.  Talk  of  the  Iron  Gates  of  the  Danube  1 
They  are  not  to  be  named  beside  the  Iron  Gates 
of  the  Fraser  and  the  Columbia  I  As  a  last 
proof  of  their  power,  the  Iron  Gates  of  the  Fra¬ 
ser  at  one  point  seem  to  shut  and  to  be  barred  and 
bolted,  to  forbid  our  passage.  But  our  chariot 
of  fire  stopped  not  even  to  take  breath,  but 
rushed  on,  fiaming  and  smoking,  into  the 
heart  of  the  earth,  and  in  a  few  minutes  re¬ 
appeared  in  triumph,  careering  down  the  val¬ 
ley,  till  the  river  gave  it  up,  for  as  we  crossed 
a  bridge  to  the  left  bank,  it  turned  to  the 
right,  and  we  saw  it  no  more,  while  we  kept 
on  into  a  more  open  country,  till  at  one  o’clock 
we  are  in  Vanccuver,  having  completed  a 


the  Columbia  River,  which  we  crossed  at  Rev- 
elstoke  about  the  time  of  the  going  down  of 
the  sun.  What  a  noble  river  it  is,  broad  and 
deep,  and  flowing  with  a  swift  current.  But 
have  we  not  seen  it  before?  Did  we  not  cross 
it  yesterday?  But  then  it  was  running  in  an¬ 
other  direction!  We  have  read  of  “the  incon¬ 
stant  sea,”  but  here  is  an  “inconstant”  river. 
The  Columbia  rises  in  Oregon,  and  is  properly 
a  child  of  the  Republic.  But,  like  other  am¬ 
bitious  children,  it  set  out  for  itself,  and 
turned  towards  the  North  Star,  and  crossed 
the  border  into  British  Columbia,  and  there 
“cut  a  swell”  of  several  hundred  miles,  till 
(as  Sir  William  Van  Horne  playfully  puts  it) 
“itgot  tired  of  it,”  and,  like  the  prodigal  son  who 
went  into  a  far  country,  returned  to  its  father’s 
house,  coming  back  to  the  mighty  forests  of 
Oregon,  in  the  shadow  of  which  it  was  bom, 
and  here  (after  a  course  of  hundreds  of  miles, 
with  ever  accumulating  volume)  empties  into 
the  Pacific  1  This  is  a  pretty  way  to  assert  our 
supremacy  in  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia. 
But  there  is  something  still  better:  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  Republic  nor  the  Dominion  should 
set  up  a  claim  to  the  exclusive  possession  of 
one  of  the  great  rivers  of  North  America  1  Let 
it  wander  where  it  will :  North,  South,  East, 
or  West ;  its  windings  hither  and  thither,  car 
rying  back  and  forth  the  commerce  of  the 
two  countries,  will  be  a  mighty  chain  to  bind 
together  two  peoples  whose  race  and  language 
are  the  same,  and  whose  true  interests  are  one. 

But  hardly  have  we  time  to  reflect  about 
the  Columbia  River  before  we  have  crossed 
the  valley  and  are  up  again  into  what  is  called 
the  Gold  Range,  from  the  gold  diggings  that 
have  been  worked  in  it  from  an  early  day. 
But  the  attraction  to  a  traveller  is  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  small  lakes  surrounded  by  the  forest, 
in  which  we  recognize  the  mighty  trunks 
that  we  see  in  the  Coast  Range  of  California. 

The  next  day  was  the  last  of  the  week,  and 
the  last  of  our  long  journey,  and  to  fortify 
ourselves  for  all  that  we  had  to  see,  we 
sought,  what  we  had  found  before, 

“Our  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn.” 

At  North  Bend  we  had  our  last  breakfast, 
and  when  we  went  aboard,  took  our  places 
in  the  Observation  Car,  for  we  had  need  of  all 
our  eyes,  since  the  Canadian  Pacific  ends  in  a 
blaze  of  glory.  The  Fraser  River  is  not  so  well 
known  as  the  Columbia,  but  in  scenery,  if  not 
its  equal,  it  is,  as  the  racing  men  would  say, 
“  a  good  second.  ”  Long  before  the  white  man 


FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS  TO  THE  SEA. 


The  last  stage  of  oaryonmey  across  the  Continent.— 
Crossing  the  Colombia  River.— The  Iron  Gates  of 
the  Fraser. — Tanconver. — End  of  the  Canadian 
PaciAo.  _ 

Glacier,  where  we  spent  such  a  restful  day, 
is  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  trains,  which  do 
not  glide  by  each  other  in  darkness,  like 
“ships  that  pass  in  the  night,”  but  stop  in 
broad  day  for  dinner,  so  that  travellers  from 
the  East  and  the  West  meet  on  the  same  plat¬ 
form  and  at  the  same  table  for  a  good  half 
hour — more  often  an  hour — time  enough  to  ex¬ 
change  friendly  messages,  and  speed  each  other 
<m  their  way,  after  which  they  vanish : 

“  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart.” 

But  even  in  departing  they  linger  a  while .  in 
sight  of  each  other,  for  the  track  here  de¬ 
scribes  a  “loop”  that  circles  round  three  sides 
of  a  valley,  so  that  the  train  from  the  West 
comes  up  one  side,  and  makes  a  graceful 
curve,  as  if  it  were  with  a  bow  and  a  curtsey 
to  its  sister,  and  swings  round  to  the  other 
side,  where  it  continues  its  ascent  to  the  top 
of  the  ridge ;  while  the  train  going  in  the  other 
direction  reverses  the  movement,  so  that  the 
two  remain  for  some  minutes  in  sight  of  each 
other,  and  friends  who  have  already  shaken 
htuids  and  said  Good  Bye,  can  wave  a  last 
fairewell  1 

When  this  excitement  was  over,  and  we  set¬ 
tled  down  into  our  seats,  we  began  to  realize 
that  we  were  on  the  home-stretch  in  our  long 
journey  across  the  Continent,  and  that  one 
day  more  would  land  us  by  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific. 

We  were  now  on  the  down  grade,  but  we 
were  not  to  come  to  the  sea  by  one  long  con¬ 
tinuous  descent,  but  by  a  succession  of  ups  and 
downs,  whereby  the  perpetual  variety  is  contin¬ 
ued  to  the  end.  Among  the  wild  scenes  of 
the  afternoon  was  the  Albert  Cafion,  where  a 
mountain  stream  has  forced  a  passage  that  is 
hardly  wide  enough  for  itself,  but  in  which 
the  iron  track  has  demanded  room,  and  found 
it  high  up  on  the  cliffs  above.  Here  the  train 
halts  for  a  few  minutes  that  the  passengers 
may  walk  out  upon  a  platform  and  look  down 
into  a  gorge  three  hundred  feet  deep ! 

We  are  now  in  the  heart  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  are  coming  down  into  the  valley  of 
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journey  of  nearly  three  thousand  miles  I 

Vancouver  is  itself  not  the  least  of  the  crea¬ 
tions  of  the  great  company,  by  whose  choice 
of  it  as  the  terminus  of  a  Trans-Continental 
Railway,  it  was  at  once  “foreordained”  and 
“predestinated”  to  be  a  place  of  importance. 
But  the  suddenness  with  which  it  has  sprung 
into  existence  almost  outdoes  our  own  achieve¬ 
ments.  Ten  years  ago  the  place  where  it 
stands  was  covered  by  the  primeval  forest. 
But  suddenly  the  wilderness  was  attacked  by 
an  army  which  had  marched  across  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  was  flushed  with  victory.  A  hun¬ 
dred  axes  made  the  woods  ring,  and  soon  the 
mighty  oaks  and  firs  were  laid  low ;  and  a  town 
was  hardly  drawn  on  the  map,  before  streets  were 
laid  out,  and  lined  at  first  with  woodsmen’s 
cabins,  but  soon  after  with  comfortable  homes, 
among  which  rose,  in  due  time,  many  beauti¬ 
ful  residences  and  fine  public  buildings.  On 
the  top  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  town  is  a 
Hotel,  that  in  its  sire  and  architecture  would 
not  be  out  of  place  in  any  of  our  Eastern 
cities.  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  has  been 
built  by  the  same  central  power  that  built  the 
Hotel  at  Banff,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  same 
wise  policy  that  has  made  it  the  first  business 
of  a  company  that  provides  for  the  public,  to 
consider  its  convenience  and  its  comfort  in 
every  detail.  I  speak  from  our  own  experi¬ 
ence,  when  I  say  that  nothing  could  exceed 
the  courtesy  which  we  have  met  at  every  step 
of  our  journey  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver. 
Hardly  had  we  reached  the  hotel  before  the 
Superintendent,  Mr.  Abbott,  called  to  see 
if  he  could  do  anything  for  our  comfort. 
He  took  us  about  the  town  to  all  the  points 
of  view,  on  the  best  of  which  stands  his  own 
residence,  with  its  foreground  of  lawn,  and 
flowers  in  bloom  everywhere ;  while  the  inte¬ 
rior  is  filled  with  books  and  pictures,  and  all 
that  makes  the  beauty  of  an  English  home. 

Another  feature  of  the  town  that  will  be  of 
priceless  value  in  the  future  is  the  reservation 
of  a  very  large  portion  of  its  site  for  a  Park, 
which  (thanks,  perhaps,  to  the  limited  means 
of  the  first  inhabitants)  has  not  been  spoiled 
by  excess  of  floral  ornamentation.  Instead  of 
this,  the  forest  is  left  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
its  native  wildness,  with  avenues  cut  through 
the  dense  woods,  and  drives  to  points  where 
one  can  get  the  best  lookout  upon  the  sea. 

With  such  attractive  surroundings,  Vancouver 
is  a  beautiful  termination  of  a  great  trans¬ 
continental  highway  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  business  intercourse  and  political 
union.  Years  ago  the  state-men  of  Canada 
saw  its  necessity  as  a  means  whereby  all 
the  British  provinces  in  North  America 
should  be  brought  together  in  one  Con¬ 
federation.  Not  that  mere  intercommuni¬ 
cation  can  reconcile  antagonisms  created  by 
war.  A  dozen  railways  crossing  the  Rhine, 
could  not  make  France  and  Germany  friends. 
But  where  there  is  but  one  people,  separated 
by  great  distances  or  high  mountains,  the 
breaking  down  of  these  barriers  is  the  most 
direct  means  of  fusing  them  together.  Our 
transcontinental  roads  have  brought  the  Pacific 
Coast  nearer  to  us  on  the  Atlantic,  and  what 
they  have  done  for  us,  we  should  rejoice  to 
have  done  for  our  neighbors  on  the  North, 
who  have  not  only  shown  a  noble  rivalship  in 
enterprise,  but  have  at  the  same  time  adopted 
a  political  union  so  like  our  own. 

But  Vancouver  is  not  only  the  terminus  of  the 
highway  upon  the  land,  but  the  starting  point 
for  a  voyage  upon  the  deep.  Here  are  waters 
deep  enough  to  float  the  largest  ships  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Abbott  took  us  on  board  the 
Empress  of  China,  one  of  the  great  steamships 
that  have  been  built  for  the  commerce  of  the 
Pacific  in  connection  with  the  overland  rail¬ 
way.  It  was  lying  at  the  wharf  close  to  where 


our  train  stpi^d,  and  we  had  but  to  walk 
across  the  platform  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  need  not  (if  we  had  so  chosen)  have  even 
put  our  feet  to  the  gi^ound  till  we  touched  the 
soil  of  Asia  I 

And  this  new  way  across  the  continent  is 
the  nearest  route  from  England  to  Eastern  Asia. 
Eighteen  years  ago  I  crossed  the  Pacific  as 
the  last  stag^  in  a  journey  round  the  world. 
Then  we  came  from  Yokohama  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  the  course  to  which  seemed  very  direct. 
Yet  what  may  appear  on  the  map  the  most 
direct  course,  may  not  be  really  the  shortest 
nor  the  quickest.  In  our  own  case,  to  quote 
from  a  book  with  which  some  of  my  readers 
may  be  familiar,  “From  Egypt  to  Japan” 
(page  421)  : 

“  We  did  not  steer  straight  for  San  Francisoo,  al¬ 
though  it  is  in  nearly  the  same  latitude  as  Yoko¬ 
hama,  but  turned  North,  following  what  navigators 
call  a  Great  Circle,  on  the  principle  that,  as  they 
get  high  up  on  the  globe,  the  degrees  of  longitude 
are  shorter,  and  thus  they  can  ‘  cut  across  ’  at  the 
high  latitudes.  ‘  It  is  nearer  to  go  round  the  hill 
than  to  go  over  it.’  We  took  a  prodigious  sweep, 
following  the  KuroshiwOy  or  Black  Current,  the 
Gulf  Stream  of  the  Pacific,  which  fiows  up  the 
coast  of  Asia,  and  down  the  coast  of  America.” 

When  we  came  down  the  West  Coast  of 
America,  we  came  past  the  latitude  of  Van¬ 
couver,  which,  though  some  degrees  farther 
North  than  Sah  Francisco,  is  really  a  day  or 
two  nearer  to  Yokohama,  as  proved  by  ma¬ 
rine  measurements  and  by  repeated  voyages. 
In  1876  we  were  seventeen  days  at  sea,  and 
thought  it  a  quick  passage.  Now  the  English 
mails  have  been  carried  from  Yokohama  to 
London,  crossing  two  oceans,  the  Pacific  and 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  American  Continent, 
in  twenty  one  days!  This  is  indeed  bringing 
the  ends  of  the  earth  together,  when  the  Far¬ 
thest  West  looks  across  the  traqquil  Pacific  to 
the  Farthest  East,  which  this  new  means  of 
communication  has  brought  nearer  than  ever 
before ;  for  which  we  say  that  its  constructors 
“  Builded  better  than  they  knew." 

They  set  out  to  unite  the  British  possessions 
in  America,  and  have  gone  far  towards  uniting 
the  world. 

And  therefore  do  we  place  here  a  milestone 
to  mark  the  progress  of  the  nations.  Up  in 
the  mountains  that  we  passed  yesterday  is  a 
spot  that  every  traveller  can  help  to  make  his¬ 
toric  by  fixing  the  name  and  dace,  as  a  way  of 
“  driving  a  nail”  where  one  was  driven  before 
on  a  memorable  occasion:  “At  Craigellachie, 
twenty  -  eight  miles  from  Revelstoke,  the 
last  spike  was  driven  in  the  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway,  Nov.  7,  1886 !”  A  suggestive 
date  indeed,  for  that  spike  clinched  the  last 
rail  in  one  of  the  greatest  structures  ever  un¬ 
dertaken  by  man.  Thereby  hangs  a  story  of 
constructive  genius,  united  with  indomitable 
courage  and  perseverance,  which  the  world 
should  not,  and  will  not,  “willingly  let  die” ! 

H.  M.  F. 


The  Rev.  D.  M.  Stearns,  pastor  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Episcopal  Church  of  Germantown,  Pa. , 
has  resumed  his  fifteen  weekly  Union  Bible 
Classes,  which  are  variously  located  in  some 
of  our  principal  cities  and  towns,  viz :  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Harrisburg,  Wilmington,  Eas¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia,  West  Philadelphia,  Allen¬ 
town,  Bethlehem,  Stroudsburg,  Belvidere, 
York,  Baltimore,  and  Germantown.  The  New 
York  class  is  lield  in  the  Madison  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  58d  street  (the  Rev.  Dr. 
C.  L.  Thompson  pastor),  every  Monday  from 
two  to  half  past  three,  and  the  Brooklyn  class 
at  eleven  on  the  same  day  at  Hanson  Place 
Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Stearns  follows  the  topics 
of  the  International  Sunday-school  Lessons. 


THE  MODEL  CHURCH. 

By  Ber.  The«4«r«  L. 

We  must  go  back  to  the  Bible,  not  only  tor 
the  model  preacher  and  the  model  ChristisiiR 
but  also  for  the  model  church.  What  were 
the  characteristics  of  that  first  Christian 
Church  that  was  found  in  Jerusalem  under 
the  immediate  supervision  and  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit?  We  find  them  all  described 
within  the  space  of  half  a  dozen  verses.  Here 
they  are : 

(1)  The  first  charaeteristio  was  that  the 
Church  was  based  on  sound  doctrine.  We  are 
told  that  they  continued  steadfastly  in  the 
“Apostles’  teaching”  (Revised  Version) that 
is,  in  the  fundamental  truths  which  Peter  and 
John  had  taught  them.  The  Gospel  was  a 
fresh  revelation  from  heaven,  and  its  two  car¬ 
dinal  principles  were  repentance  of  sin  and 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Those  early 
converts  were  well  rooted  and  grounded  in 
vital  truth ;  and  no  young  convert  ought  to  be 
admitted  into  any  church  unless  he  can  “give  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  ”  One 
reason  why  so  many  church  members  are 
weak-backed  is  that  they  are  not  well  verte- 
brated  with  Bible  truth.  They  are  not  fed  on 
strong  meat.  Phillips  Brooks  never  said  a 
wiser  thing  than  that  “  the  preachers  who  have 
moved  and  held  men  have  always  preached 
doctrine.  No  exhortation  to  a  good  life  that 
does  not  put  behind  it  some  truth  as  deep  as 
eternity  can  seize  and  hold  the  conscience.” 

(2)  The  second  trait  of  that  model  church 
was  their  fraternal  “fellowship.”  The  demon 
of  caste  had  not  got  in.  They  loved  one  an¬ 
other,  became  well  acquainted  with  one  ar- 
other,  and  bore  one  another’s  burdens.  I  will 
warrant  that  no  stranger  ever  came  into  one  of 
their  meetings  without  being  spoken  to  and 
receiving  a  hearty  welcome.  It  has  been 
reserved  for  some  of  our  stiff,  stately,  frigid, 
modern  churches  to  allow  strangers  to  come  to 
God’s  house  and  go  away  again  without  even 
a  nod  or  a  civil  greeting.  If  Christians  prac¬ 
ticed  the  hospitalities  of  God’s  house  as  they 
ought  to  do,  empty  pews  would  soon  be  filled 
and  “outsiders”  would  become  insiders.  No¬ 
body  who  wants  to  be  warmed  is  ever  drawn 
into  an  ice-house. 

(8)  Those  early  Christians  made  much  of  the 
ordinances  which  their  Master  had  appointed. 
They  continued  steadfastly  in  “breaking  of 
bread.”  Not  only  did  they  draw  into  close 
fellowship,  but  they  had  joint  repasts  and 
sacramental  feasts  together.  Probably  they 
celebrated  the  dying  love  of  their  Saviour  by 
the  eucharistio  supper  once  in  every  week. 
We  ought  to  make  more  of  our  communion 
seasons  ;  they  should  be  veritable  love-feasts, 
full  of  a  holy  joy,  and  the  spirit  of  thanks¬ 
giving  and  praise.  The  Master  should  find  a 
guest-chamber  in  every  heart.  One  of  the 
most  wonderful  revivals  ever  known  in  Scot¬ 
land  began  at  a  communion  season  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde. 

(4)  As  the  Pentecostal  Church  was  bom  in 
a  prayer-meeting,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  they  continued  to  be  men  and 
women  of  prayer.  It  was  their  breath  of  life. 
No  substitute  can  ever  be  found  for  prayer  in 
the  pulpit  or  in  the  social  meeting.  Preach¬ 
ing  is  good,  singing  is  good,  but  God's  people 
cannot  live  and  grow  on  either  of  them  ;  they 
will  starve  to  death  without  prayer.  I  suspect 
that  in  that  model, church  at  Jerusalem  the 
“Week  of  Prayer”  lasted  through  the  whole 
year. 

(5)  Such  a  brotherly- minded  band  of  Chris¬ 
tians  as  they  were  did  not  allow  their  poor 
members  to  suffer.  In  order  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  needy  those  who  were  well  off 
sold  as  much  of  theiir  possessions  as  was  re¬ 
quired  to  provide  for  those  wants.  There  waa 
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no  compulsory  abandonment  of  property  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  reckless  "Socialism”  of  these 
days ;  but  as  there  was  only  "  one  heart  and 
one  soul”  among  them,”  the  strong  provided 
for  the  weak.  Charity  was  the  role,  not  the 
exception.  Money  was  given  to  Christ  when 
the  heart  was  given.  That  church  consecrated 
it*  purae.  What  splendid  giving  it  was,  too ! 
Brother  .Barnabas  was  the  noble  leader  and 
model  for  all  time  in  the  Christly  practice  of 
systematic  beneficence.  Suppose  that  some¬ 
body  had  come  into  one  of  those  Jerusalem 
meetings  and  announced  that  the  time  would 
yet  come  when  Christians  would  live  in  ceiled 
bouses  and  ride  in  fine  carriages  while  "  Boards 
of  Missions”  were  smothered  with  debt  and 
missionaries  were  starved  out  by  having  their 
salaries  "  scaled  down”  to  a  pittance !  Barna¬ 
bas  would  cry  out,  “The  Lord  have  mercy  on 
their  stingy  souls  1” 

(6)  The  last  stroke  in  the  picture  of  that 
model  church  was  just  what  we  might  expect. 
A  brotherhood  of  true  believers  who  studied 
the  Word  and  provided  for  the  poor  and  en¬ 
joyed  their  holy  sacramental  hours  and 
abounded  in  prayer  and  copied  after  Christ, 
was  bound  to  grow.  They  did  not  need  to  be 
revived ;  for  they  kept  up  to  blood  heat  all  the 
while.  Conversions  took  place  daily.  In  the 
family  record  of  that  church  the  column  of 
“Births"  was  better  filled  than  the  column  of 
Desertions  or  of  Deaths.  We  don’t  wonder 
that  such  wide-awake  Christians  praised  God 
and  found  favor  with  all  the  people.  The  Holy 
Spirit  has  not  changed ;  the  Bible  has  not 
changed  ;  human  nature  has  not  changed  ;  the 
promises  have  not  changed;  and  now,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  we  ask,  why  should 
there  not  be  thousands  of  just  such  churches 
as  that  all  over  this  country? 


UNION  THEOUOOICAl.  SEMINARY. 

Union  Seminary  opened  under  encouraging 
circumstances  on  Wednesday,  September  26th, 
and  began  what  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  years  of  its  history.  The 
Junior  Class  is  full  up  to  the  average  in  size, 
and  the  other  classes  have  received  their 
usual  number  of  additions.  Never  before  have 
the  students  of  the  Seminary  been  of  a  higher  i 
intellectual  grade  than  they  are  this  year. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  annual  address 
before  the  Faculty  and  students  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs,  who  took  for  his  sub¬ 
ject,  “The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels.”  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  large,  and  the  address  received 
with  much  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Dr. 
Hastings,  the  President,  presided,  the  venera¬ 
ble  Charles  Butler,  the  President  of  the 
Board,  sitting  upon  his  right,  and  the  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  John  Crosby  Brow^n,  upon  his 
left,  with  the  various  members  of  the  Faculty 
occupying  their  accustomed  seats  upon  the 
platform.  After  a  hymn  by  the  students  and 
the  qpening  invocation  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ham¬ 
lin  of  Washington,  Dr.  Briggs  was  introduced, 
and  spoke  with  great  vigor  and  power  for  an 
hour.  His  address  is  published  on  page  13  of 
this  pumber  of  The  Evangelist,  and  need  not, 
therefore,  be  referred  to  here.  It  was  appar¬ 
ent  to  the  former  students  of  the  Professor 
that  he  was  about  to  pursue  the  same  line  of 
critical  work  in  the  New  Testament  which  he 
has  been  doing  for  years  now  in  the  Old,  and 
80  complete  his  valuable  contributions  already 
made  to  Messianic  study.  If  it  shall  result  in 
thus  giving  to  the  theological  world  a  second 
volume  on  “Messianic  Prophecy,”  as  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  will,  we  may  hail  the  delivery  of  this 
opening  address  with  profound  gratitude  and 
cbeer. 


JONATHAN  EDWARDS. 

We  present  with  this  issue  a  portrait  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  taken  from  one  of  the 
best  pictures  of  him,  representing  him  at  his 
prime.  This  is  especially  appropriate  at  this 
season,  when  schools,  seminaries,  and  col¬ 
leges  all  over  the  land  are  resuming  work. 
President  Edwards  was,  above  all  else,  a 
teacher,  and  the  best  teachers  are  always  the 
eldest  students.  He  was  one  who  had  laid 
the  Church  and  the  world  under  tribute.  He 
was  not  only  solicitous  for  the  spiritual  wel 
fare  of  his  fiock,  as  pastor,  but  was  indefatiga¬ 
ble  in  his  labors  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church 
at  large.  A  man  of  intense  feeling,  of  critical 
and  analytic  mind,  if  remarkable  capacity  for 
profound  and  long  sustained  thought,  of  un¬ 
faltering  devotion  to  his  conceptions  of  the 
truth  and  the  right,  he  devoted  himself  to  what 
he  felt  to  be  the  best  interests  of  those  around 
him  and  the  world  at  large.  His  writings,  as 
well  as  his  greatest  sermons,  derive  their  pow¬ 
er  as  much  from  his  intense  earnestness  and 
honesty  as  from  his  peerless  intellectual  acu¬ 
men.  Whether  preacher  at  New  York,  pastor 
at  Northampton,  missionary  to  the  Indians  at 
Stockbridge,  or  President  at  Princeton,  the 
same  qualities  marked  the  man  and  his  work. 

He  was  born  at  East  Windsor,  Connecticut, 
the  5th  of  October,  1703.  His  father,  Timothy 
Edwards,  was  the  minister  at  East  Windsor, 
and  was  a  man  of  rare  learning  for  his  times. 
He  was  the  only  son  among  ^eleven  children. 
Life  was  taken  more  quietly  at  the  little  town 
of  East  Windsor  in  those  days  than  in  the 
metropolitan  cities  of  the  present.  The  foun 
dations  of  education  were  laid  more  slowly, 
and  perhaps  more  carefully,  but  with  the 
most  serious  earnestness.  In  his  early  years 
he  was  instructed,  partly  at  the  public  school, 
chiefly  by  his  parents  and  sisters  at  home. 
His  father  being  an  excellent  classical  scholar, 
his  mother  being  uncommonly  intelligent  and 
refined,  his  elder  sisters  being  well  trained  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  they  were  the  best  instructors 
he  could  have  had.  He  began  the  study  of 
Latin  when  he  was  only  six  years  old.  Before 
he  was  thirteen  he  had  acquired  a  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  In  his 
chlidhood  he  was  taught  to  think  with  his 
pen  in  his  hand,  thus  to  think  definitely  in 
order  that  he  might  express  his  thoughts 
clearly.  When  he  was  about  ten  years  old  he 
wrote  an  interesting  paj^r,  ridiculing  the  idea 
of  the  materiality  of  the  soul,  and  when  about 
twelve,  some  remarkable  papers  on  questions 
in  natural  philosophy. 

One  month  before  he  was  thirteen  years  of 
age  he  entered  Yale  CoL'ege.  There  he  spent 
four  years,  and  was  graduated  with  the  high¬ 
est  honors,  in  1720.  He  is  said  to  have  com¬ 
pletely  reasoned  out  for  himself  his  great  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  before  leaving 
that  institution.  He  united  himself  with  the 
church,  probably  at  East  Windsor,  about  the 
time  of  his  graduation  from  college.  Two 
more  years  were  spent  in  New  Haven  as  a 
resident  scholar,  pursuing  theological  study. 

He  was  “approbated”  as  a  preacher  in  June 
or  July,  1722,  several  months  before  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age.  From  August,  1722, 
until  April,  1723,  he  preached  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  this  city,  then  in  Wall 
street.  His  eloquence  moved  his  hearers  deep¬ 
ly,  and  they  desired  him,  though  yet  little 
more  than  a  boy  in  years,  to  become  their  pas¬ 
tor.  He  declined,  however,  under  a  deep 
sense  of  duty,  and  returned  to  Yale  College, 
where  be  spent  two  years  as  tutor.  On  the 
15th  of  February,  1727,  when  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Northampton,  and 
the  same  year  was  married  to  Sarah  Pierre- 
pont,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Pierrepont 


of  New  Haven,  one  of  the  fathers  and  trus-’ 
tees  of  Yale  College. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  appeared  as  a 
great  power  in  the  world  around  him.  His 
wife  was  a  woman  of  vigorous  mind,  fine  cul¬ 
ture,  and  fervent  piety.  She  relieved  him  of 
many  burdens  usually  cast  upon  a  parish  min¬ 
ister,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  pursue  his 
studies  without  unnecessary  interruptions. 
The  opportunities  were  thoroughly  utilized. 
He  threw  himself  with  all  his  deep  feeling, 
intense  sense  of  duty,  and  power  of  intellect 
into  the  discussion  of  the  questions  of  the 
day.  His  fame  spread  rapidly  from  this  con¬ 
tinent  to  the  other,  and  he  was  recognized  as 
one  qf  the  great  powers  of  the  day  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  discussions  then  stirring  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies. 

In  1734-35  and  in  1740-41,  occurred  the 
“  great  awakenings”  of  religious  feeling,  which 
extended  throughout  a  large  part  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  During  these  stirring  times  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  displayed  his  wonderful  intellectual 
acumen  to  a  degree  almost  beyond  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  those  about  him.  Amid  all  the 
heat  of  discussion  he  was  rarely  betrayed  into 
any  of  the  extremes  of  either  party.  He  did 
not  favor  the  extravagances  attending  the  new 
measures  of  the  revivalists,  but  boldly  advo¬ 
cated  the  basic  principles  out  of  which  the 
extravagances  needlessly  sprang.  His  writings 
were  in  his  own  day,  as  they  are  in  our  day, 
a  kind  of  classic  authority  for  discriminating 
between  the  warmth  of  sound  health  and  the 
heat  of  fever. 

Neither  was  he  passive  and  immovable. 
But  alive  and  sensitive  to  the  full  force  of 
events  and  discussions  about  him,  he  moved, 
not  eccentrically,  but  in  a  well-rounded  and 
consistent  orbit. 

In  1744  occurred  the  discussion  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  communicants.  Perhaps  at 
no  period  of  his  life  did  his  ability  as  an 
acute  logician,  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  an 
uilcompromising  devotee  to  his  sense  of  duty 
shine  more  brilliantly  than  during  the  six 
years  spent  in  the  heat  of  debates  aroused  by 
this  and  kindred  questions.  It  resulted,  how¬ 
ever,  in  bis  dismissal  from  the  church  at  North¬ 
ampton,  and  in  August,  1751,  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  small  Congregational  church 
at  Stockbridge,  Mass. ,  and  missionary  to  the 
Indians  at  that  place.  Defeat  and  humiliation 
seemed  complete.  He  was  in  the  wilderness, 
afflicted  with  fever  and  ague  and  other  dis 
orders  incident  to  the  new  manner  of  life, 
preaching  through  an  interpreter  to  the  unin¬ 
telligent  Indians.  But,  as  so  often  before  in 
the  history  of  the  church,  a  mighty  power  was 
to  come  forth  from  the  wilderness  into  the 
world  of  men.  In  1745  appeared  his  “Inquiry 
into  the  Modern  Prevailing  Notions  respecting 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  Essential  to  Moral  Agency,”  his  most  cele¬ 
brated  work.  It  was  the  greatest  theological 
work  of  its  day.  Whatever  one  may  think  of 
hie  doctrine,  for  clearness  and  precision  of  ap¬ 
prehension  of  metaphysical  problems,  for  un¬ 
assailable  logic,  for  dispassionate  calmness, 
for  frank  acceptance  of  the  truth,  whether 
from  friend  or  opponent,  and  fearless  adher¬ 
ence  to  logical  deductions,  it  is  perhaps  with¬ 
out  a  peer. 

It  was  while  thus  in  exile,  among  the  Indi¬ 
ans  at  Stockbridge,  that  in  1757  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  the  presidency  of  Princeton  College. 
He  was  reluctant  to  accept  it,  but  yielded  to 
persuasion,  and  was  inaugurated  on  the  16th  of 
February,  1758.  One  week  after  he  was  in¬ 
oculated  for  the  smallpox.  A  secondary  fever 
supervened,  and  he  died  on  the  22nd  of  March, 
1758.  He  had  then  resided  at  Princeton  about 
nine  weeks,  and  had  been  the  inaugurated 
President  of  the  College  just  five  weeks. 

He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  his  col- 
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lected  works  have  been  published  in  several 
editions,  under  distinguished  editorship,  re¬ 
ceiving  encohiums  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  John 
Erskine,  Dugald  Stewart,  Sir  Henry  Monoulf, 
Dr.  Priestly,  Dr.  Qeorge  Hill,  Isaac  Taylor, 
and  other  scholars  at  home  and  abroad.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  says  of  him:  "This  re¬ 
markable  man,  the  metaphysician  of  America. 
.  .  .  His  power  of  subtle  argument,  perhaps 
unmatched,  certainly  unsurpassed,  among  men, 
was  joined  .  .  .  with  a  character  which  raised 
piety  to  fervor.” 

Though  many  of  his  views  have  been  modi¬ 
fied  by  others,  his  impress  upon  the  modern 
theological  world  has  never  been  eradicated. 


MADISON  SQUARE  CHURCH  AND  CHURCH 
OF  SEA  AND  LAND. 

To  THK  Editob  or  Thb  Evanqblibt: 

The  Madison  Square  Church  has  arranged 
to  render  a  certain  amount  of  assistance  to  the 
Church  of  Sea  and  Land.  It  is  a  pity  that 
when  Dr.  Robinson  undertook  to  address  Pres¬ 
bytery  on  this  matter  yesterday  (October  1st), 
he  had  not  gone  to  the  trouble  of  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  facts  in  the  case ;  he  could 
then  have  spoken  so  much  more  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  or  if  not  that,  at  least  he  could 
have  spoken  much  more  to  the  edification  of 
his  auditors  and  the  illumination  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand.  He  is  reported  in  this  morning’s 
papers  as  saying  that  the  .carrying  out  of  our 
project  would  operate  to  “degrade  a  sovereign 
church  to  the  rank  of  a  mission.”  That  is 
exactly  what  we  have  been  afraid  was  going 
to  happen,  and  it  is  precisely  that  that  we 
have  come  forward  to  try  to  prevent.  If  some¬ 
thing  is  not  done  for  the  Church  of  Sea  and 
Land,  it  will,  before  long,  either  degenerate 
into  a  mission,  or  become  disorganized.  We 
are  going  to  try  to  do  that  “something”;  Dr. 
Robinson  has  not  offered  to  do  it,  and  now  we 
have  offered  to.  Dr.  Robinson  knows  very 
well  that  the  Madison  Square  Church  has 
elevated  the  Memorial  Mission  into  the 
Adams  Memorial  Church,  and  that  we  are 
now  helping  to  maintain  the  latter  in  its 
churchly  character.  This  fact  ought  to  have 
secured  him  in  some  degree  against  the  blun¬ 
dering  inference  that  our  purpose  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Henry  and  Market  Streets  is  to  pull 
down  rather  than  to  build  up.  The  Church  of 
Sea  and  Land  is  a  church  now,  and  the  object 
of  our  work  there  will  be  to  render  it  stronger 
and  more  efficacious  as  such.  That  church 
has  its  Session  and  its  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
we  have  no  intention  of  interfering  with  their 
responsibility  in  those  two  capacities.  If  we 
can  put  in  a  little  money,  there,  and  a  little 
additional  fiesh  and  blood,  it  will  be  not  to 
the  end  of  changing  the  character  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  as  it  now  exists,  but  to  the  end  of 
making  it  more,  along  churchly  lines,  what  it 
is  already.  If  we  are  not  hampeerd  and  em¬ 
barrassed  by  too  many  such  blundering  repre¬ 
sentations  as  that  made  by  Dr.  Robinson,  we 
hope  to  accomplish  this  so  effectively  that  the 
«  Doctor  and  his  church,  if  they  are  not  already 
doing  so,  may  be  made  to  take  up  in  some 
similar  way  some  other  down-town  church. 
It  is  not  our  plan,  nor  is  it  our  desire  to  take 
into  our  hands  the  management  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  or  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Church  of 
Sea  and  Land ;  we  simply  want  to  reinforce 
their  own  strength,  not  replace  it.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  they  do  not  want  a  “missionary” 
in  the  pulpit,  but  an  ordained  pastor,  and  we 
want  to  help  them  to  sebure  their  desire  in 
this  respect.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  start 
a  mission  in  its  vicinity  by-and-bye,  that  may 
become  a  feeder  to  it  even  as  our  mission  on 
Third  Avenue  is  a  feeder  to  the  Adams 
Memorial  Church,  the  effect  of  which  will  be 
to  strengthen  the  Church  of  Sea  and  Land  in 
its  churchly  character.  This,  however,  is  not 


a  scheme  that  we  should  probably  think  it 
wise  to  undertake  if  we  saw  much  evidence  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Robinson  or  his  friends  of  a 
desire  to  convert  this  old  “plant”  into  cash,  in 
order  to  the  subsidizing  of  ambitious  sister 
churches  farther  up -town. 

Yours  very  sincerely,  C.  H.  Pakkhcrst. 

THE  RET.  DATID  TORRET,  D.D. 

On  Saturday  last,  September  29tb,  Dr.  Tor- 
rey  died  at  Cazenovia  of  a  three  months’  ill¬ 
ness.  His  friends  who  saw  Dr.  Torrey  at  in¬ 
tervals  during  the  summer  foresaw  that  the 
possibility  of  recovery  was  very  remote,  and 
were  thus  prepared  for  the  sorrow  which  is 
now  theirs  to  bear.  The  later  years  of  his 
life  have  been  passed  in  Cazenovia,  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  a  well-earned  rest.  In  Presby¬ 
terian  circles  throughout  the  centre  of  the 
State  he  was  generally  known  and  greatly  be¬ 
loved.  His  figure  had  given  dignity  to  the 
denomination  and  his  ability  glorified  its  min¬ 
istry.  Outside  of  church  circles  his  beautiful 
character,  distinguished  as  it  was  by  liberality 
of  religious  conceptions,  made  Dr.  Torrey  well 
esteemed.  He  was  a  man  who  kept  abreast  of 
the  times  in  every  department  of  life,  adding 
to  the  graces  of  a  rounded  and  noble  Chris¬ 
tian  character,  the  perfect  conscientiousness 
of  a  good  citizen.  He  mingled  in  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  life  with  an  enthusiasm  originating  in 
profound  scholarship  and  natural  sympathy. 
In  this  way  his  desert  became  known  in  an 
extended  field,  religious,  literary,  social,  and 
political. 

Dr.  Torrey  was  born  at  Bethany,  Wayne 
County,  Pa.,  November  18,  1818;  hence  if  he 
had  lived  barely  six  weeks,  he  would  have 
reached  his  seventy-sixth  year.  His  parents 
were  people  of  importance  in  that  section  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  family  name  being  borne  by 
a  line  of  notable  men  and  women,  whose  New 
England  lineage  had  won  distinction  in  war 
and  peace.  Dr.  Torrey  prepared  for  college 
at  Honesdale,  Pa.,  and  entering  Amherst, 
he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1843,  and 
from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1846. 
His  fii'st  charge  was  at  Delhi,  Delaware 
County,  N.  Y.,  which  he  undertook  in  1849. 
Two  years  after  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Ithaca,  in 
which  he  remained  until  1865.  During  this 
period  Dr.  Torrey  manifested  a  great  interest 
in  the  war,  and  by  reason  of  the  excellent 
temper  and  profound  patriotism  of  his  war 
sermons,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  whole 
denomination.  The  natural  result  was  a  flat¬ 
tering  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  then,  as  now,  one  of 
the  desirable  places  in  the  Church.  Owing  to 
ill  health  Dr.  Torrey  was  unable  to  remain 
there  beyond  a  term  of  two  years,  but  his  min¬ 
istration  had  been  so  successful  that  at  least 
a  half  dozen  churches  in  as  many  different 
cities  were  ready  to  call  him.  Leaving  Ann 
Arbor,  Dr.  Torrey  went  abroad,  where  he 
spent  two  years  pursuing,  in  the  coarse  of  ex¬ 
tensive  travel,  personal  investigations  in  the 
Holy  Land.  In  Egypt  he  had  the  advantage 
of  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Grant  Bey.  court 
physician  to  the  Sultan,  who  devoted  no  little 
time  to  guiding  his  guest.  Dr.  Torrey  re¬ 
turned  to  this  country  not  entirely  restored  to 
health,  but  in  1869  concluded  to  accept  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Cazenovia,  to  which  village  he  was  attracted 
by  climatic  conditions  favoring  his  condition. 
There  he  remained  as  the  minister  until  1881, 
resigning  under  the  impression  that  a  younger 
man  could  better  fulfill  the  obligations  of  the 
charge.  He  continued  to  live  in  Cazenovia, 
however,  declining  repeated  invitations  to  go 
elsewhere  as  a  pastor,  but  spreading  the  riches 


of  his  learning  and  the  fervor  of  his  faith 
over  a  wider  field,  by  supplying  vacant  pul¬ 
pits.  In  Chicago,  where  he  usually  spent  hb ' 
winters,  he  frequently  preached  foa  Dr.  JChn 
Henry  Barrows  and  the  Rev.  S.  J.  McPherson 
by  their  invitation.  Dr.  Torrey  has  been  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  Presbytery  meetings 
either  as  a  delegate  or  as  a  spectator,  and  has 
gone  frequently  in  the  former  capacity  to  the 
General  Assembly.  Dr.  Torrey  was  the  oldest 
member  of  Syracuse  Presbytery. 

In  the  recent  diificulties  in  our  Church,  Dr. 
Torrey  was  on  the  side  of  the  Liberals,  and 
for  the  right  -of  that  cause  in  the  controversy 
which  ensued,  he  fought  gallantly  in  church 
council  and  out  of  it.  His  course  was  based 
on  wbat  his  partisans  and  opponents  both  rec¬ 
ognized  must  be  a  serene  conviction,  and  his 
support  of  it  gave  it  strength  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State  that  it  might  not  otherwise 
have  had.  Nevertheless  he  so  governed  his 
action  as  not  to  let  devotion  be  mistaken  for 
animosity,  so  that  however  fervent  was  his 
advocacy  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  he  alienated 
no  friends  who  could  perceive  the  difference 
between  the  two  sides. 

Dr.  Torrey’s  sermons,  though  from  his  ex¬ 
treme  modesty  not  widely  heard,  were  of  un¬ 
common  merit  in  literary  finish,  beauty  of 
thought,  magnanimity  of  spirit,  and  force  of 
reasoning,  as  well  as  depth  of  theological 
knowledge.  In  Cazenovia,  where  the  last 
twenty -five  years  of  his  life  were  passed.  Dr. 
Torrey  was  looked  up  to  by  old  and  young  as 
a  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  To  all 
classes,  to  persons  of  all  l^eliefs,  he  was  the 
same,  and  among  all,  his  influence  was  potent, 
healthful,  and  inspiring.  He  had  the  venera¬ 
tion  of  the  community  without  distinction, 
and  a  good  man  could  have  no  more. 


“Learning  is  light  to  carry  about,”  and  even 
those  girls  who  do  not  expect  to  earn  a  liveli¬ 
hood  would  do  well  to  join  the  Classes  in 
Dressmaking  so  successfully  carried  on  during 
the  last  few  years  by  the  New  York  Exchange 
for  Women’s  Work,  formerly  at  829  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  now  at  12  East  80th  street.  In  these 
classes  each  pupil  makes  a  dress  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher,  and  attention  is 
given  to  all  the  details  that  go  to  making  a 
well-made  dress.  In  the  advance  class  the 
science  of  cutting  and  fitting  by  measure  is 
taught.  These  classes  have  proved  most  help¬ 
ful.  Many  of  the  pupils  have  made  use  of  the 
knowledge  gained  as  a  means  of  support, 
while  others  have  taken  the  course  as  part  of 
a  practical  education  either  that  they  might 
use  the  knowledge  in  their  own  homes  or  give 
instruction  to  their  poorer  sisters  in  our  girls’ 
clubs  and  mission  schools. 


Friends  of  the  Rev.  W.  8.  Jerome  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  he  is  continuing  to  recover 
from  the  illness  which  prostrated  him  in  Edini- 
burgh  last  August  on  the  eve  of  his  proposed 
return.  Latest  advices  say  that  he  is  still  in 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  receiving  every  pos¬ 
sible  attention  from  kind  friends  who  heard 
of  his  sickness.  Dr.  McGregor  and  others.  As 
stated  in  our  previous  mention  of  his  illness, 
Mrs.  Jerome  is  in  Edinburgh, near  her  husband. 


The  coming  entertainment  of  the  Synod  of 
New  York  by  the  Presbyterian  Union  is  at- 
tractinx  much  attention.  Next  week  we  hope 
to  name  the  speakers  chosen  for  that  occasion. 
Boxes  in  the  Concert  Hall  of  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  at  the  price  of  ten  dollars  can 
be  obtained  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Warner  Van 
Norden,  25  Nassau  street,  Mr.  Scott  Foster, 
395  Canal  street,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Booth,  19 
East  16th  street.  Tickets  can  be  obtained  at 
the  same  places. 
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HATUBF8  SWIFT  BEOOVEBT. 

By  BoUin  A.  tewyer.  D.D. 

The  freshness  of  the  late  September  grass 
and  foliage  makes  every  one  glad.  We  seem 
to  have  begun  a  new  season.  The  world  has 
gone  back  to  June.  Nature  has  renewed  its 
youth.  The  change  has  been  sudden,  and  the 
impression  is  all  the  more  vivid.  It  is  like 
coming  out  of  the  desert  to  the  palm  shade 
and  the  springs.  We  have  found  Elim  once 
more  with  the  flying  Hebrews,  a  river  with 
tree-lined  banks  so  graphically  pictured  by 
Fremont,  or  we  seem  to  have  suddenly  come 
in  sight  of  the  green  Umatilla  Valley  of  which 
Irving  gives  such  glimpses  when  s^n  by  the 
stumbling,  worn-out  explorers  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia.  Up  the  Hudson,  in  the  drought,  there 
were  many  trees  that  seemed  to  suffer  terri¬ 
bly,  and  their  withered  leaves  made  one 
shudder.  Nor,  as  the  slow  torture  went  on, 
did  we  know  how  deeply  we  felt  until  the 
blessed  rain  fell  and  gave  us  hope.  And  now 
we  do  not  know  how  glad  we  are,  because  our 
hearts  are  reservoirs  that  All  slowly,  hour  by 
hour,  till  they  overflow  in  praise.  Yes,  the 
rain  has  remade  the  world  and  renewed  our 
confldence  in  nature.  Naturally  enough  now 
we  recall  the  words  of  the  oldest  inspired 
poem :  **  For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree  if  it  is  cut 
down.”  So  early  in  the  thought  of  man  did 
he  learn  the  difference  between  himself  and  a 
tree.  It  seems  late  to  go  back  of  that  lesson 
and  teach  ourselves  that  the  soul  of  man  is 
nothing  more  than  physical  life.  Yet  the  mis¬ 
take  of  many  to-day  is  to  begin  hunting  for  a 
soul  in  body  and  brain  and  to  end  by  denying 
its  existence.  When  a  man  thinks  of  himself 
as  only  a  higher  kind  of  tree,  the  conclusions 
are  many,  and  one  of  the  first  is  that  you  must 
get  the  best  place  for  yourself  and  crowd  all 
the  others  out.  Selfishness  is  justified  so,  and 
the  law  of  Christ  becomes  a  mere  sentiment. 
The  seat  of  much  sorrow  is  this  confounding 
of  man  with  nature.  How  strangely  unnec¬ 
essary  ;  it  would  seem  a  child  could  teach  you. 
The  trees  do  not  need  to  pray.  The  com  may 
grow  on  Sunday.  There  is  no  soul  culture  in 
the  grasses.  The  flowers  need  no  Gospel  of 
salvation.  The  heart  of  man  only  has  the 
issues  of  life  and  death  within  itself. 

Here  we  gain  our  keenest  convictions  of  the 
need  of  supernatural  powers  for  man’s  recov¬ 
ery.  Something  more  than  rain  is  necessary 
to  revive  a  soul,  to  purify  a  life.  Think  of  the 
showers  that  cleansed  the  city  and  what  a 
deluge  it  must  be  to  purge  it  of  thieving  con¬ 
tractors  and  venal  officials.  These  are  things 
which  no  natural  forces  will  cure.  Fire  from 
heaven  is  needed.  There  are  some  souls  which 
become  the  altars  for  that  healing  fire.  In 
them  you  will  find  a  moral  courage  to  grapple 
with  evil.  A  man  is  brave  in  that  battle  by 
just  as  much  as  he  has  been  cleansed  from  sin 
and  has  come  close  to  God.  The  worst  result 
of  unbelief  in  the  supernatural  recovery  of 
men  is  the  absence  of  divine  life  among  even 
the  philanthropically  disposed.  Put  up  an 
army  of  men  against  any  evil,  and  you  will 
soon  see  that  numbers,  even  majorities,  can¬ 
not  save  you.  The  forces  of  reform  must  be 
those  of  redemption.  What  saves  a  soul  will 
save  society.  And  only  that.  Instead  of  sit¬ 
ting  under  these  revived  trees  and  softly 
saying  that  it  shall  be  well  with  us  and  with 
the  world  in  the  end,  because  the  healing  must 
come  as  in  nature,  we  have  to  face  this  fact, 
that  unless  God  baptize  us,  all  is  lost. 

The  swift  recovery  of  nature  from  the  death 
of  drought  teaches'  us  the  reasonableness  of 
that  instant  dhange  called  “conversion.”  The 
doctrine  has  been  much  discussed,  disputed, 
denied.  To-day  the  tests  of  true  conversion 


must  be  applied  with  rigor,  and  they  often 
last  a  long  time.  But  when  a  man  is  touched 
by  the  Spirit  he  is  changed.  The  candle  is 
lighted  in  a  moment.  “The  spirit  of  man  is 
the  candle  of  the  Lord.  ”  As  the  rain  revives 
nature,  the  Spirit  renews  the  heart.  Saul 
of  Tarsus  is  a  fact  of  history,  and  Paul  the 
Apostle  was  only  three  days  behind  him.  He 
was  bom  again  when  he  saw  Jesus.  The 
vision  was  all  suflScient.  Three  years  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  such  a  work  as  opens  to  a  new 
convert,  may  well  be  spent  in  “  Arabia.  ”  But 
the  transforming  of  a  man  in  a  moment,  the 
turning  of  the  whole  current  of  his  life,  the 
fixing  his  whole  heart  on  heaven  and  the 
things  unseen,  is  a  fact  of  history  as  well  as  a 
work  of  grace. 

The  miracle  of  the  Resurrection  is  easy  to 
our  faith  when  stimulated  by  this  scene  spread 
out  in  rejuvenated  loveliness  like  a  new  earth 
after  the  old  has  passed  away.  A  man  who 
has  died  shall  live  again.  That  question  of 
the  ages  has  been  answered.  There  is  no 
eternal  sleep,  as  the  doomed  Girondists  wrote 
on  their  dungeon  walls.  They  all  must  wake 
at  length.  There  is  no  annihilation  of  the 
wicked,  as  some  interpreters  of  the  Bible 
teach.  Death  to  a  soul  means  more  than  ex¬ 
tinction.  God  can  quench  a  star,  but  we 
have  no  evidence  that  even  He  can  annihilate 
a  soul.  The  mystery  of  the  resurrection  body 
keeps  watch  amid  vast  solemnities  over  our 
earthly  sepulchres.  There  is  nothing  so  grand 
in  nature  as  the  grave  that  must  one  day  give 
up  its  treasure.  Yet  this  great  arising  is  to  be 
a  test  of  soul  condition.  Character  lives  be 
yond  the  dust.  It  is  a  very  natural  conclusion 
of  our  faith,  but  the  meaning  of  it  is  in  the 
last  degree  significant  and  stupendous.  The 
man  that  dies  once  for  all  in  this  world,  in  the 
next  dies  never  more.  What  shall  that  final 
revival  bel  What  stores  of  good  or  ill  may  it 
bring  forth?  Oh,  Saviour  of  men.  Redeemer, 
King,  our  life  is  so  great  a  thing  that  we  dare 
not  keep  it  apart  from  Thee  I 


ZEBULON  W.  TANDEBOLF. 

Zebulon  W.  Vanderolf,  senior  elder  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Florida,  N.  Y., 
passed  peacefully  into  rest  on  Tuesday  fore¬ 
noon,  September  25th.  Born  within  the 
bounds  of  the  congregation,  he  has  always 
been  a  member  of  it,  and  since  May,  1852,  an 
elder  of  the  church.  He  had  just  entered 
upon  his  eightieth  year,  the  day  before  his 
death  having  been  his  seventy  ninth  birthday. 
He  had  been  failing  for  several  months,  but 
was  still  active,  and  the  last  few  days,  better 
than  before.  Only  yesterday  he  was  about, 
busy  and  cheerful,  as  usual.  About  four  this 
morning  he  arose  and  dressed  but  told  his  wife 
he  was  sick.  She  did  what  she  could.  Being 
alone,  she  came  over  to  the  parsonage,  the 
next  door.  We  found  him  unconscious,  and 
breathing  heavily.  He  never  rallied,  but 
passed  quietly  away  a  little  after  11  A.  M. 

The  community  and  church  will  miss  him, 
he  was  so  kind  and  generous  as  a  neighbor, 
so  loyal  and  liberal  to  the  church,  and  his 
piety  was  so  sincere  and  unquestioned. 

Florida,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  26, 18M. 


The  Rev.  F.  J.  Stanley,  formerly  of  Japan, 
has  prepared  a  new  list  of  six  lectures  on 
“God’s  Footprints  in  the  Orient,”  etc.,  which 
he  is  ready  to  give  to  churches  and  societies 
that  may  wish  them.  He  has  had  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fulton’s  Sunday-school, 
Philadelphia,  as  well  as  in  other  places.  Mr. 
Stanley  is  also  indorsed  as  an  evangelistic 
assistant  by  Hudson  Presbytery,  to  which  he 
belongs.  He  may  be  addressed,  P.  O.  Box  894 
Newurgh-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


PBESBYTEBT  OF  NEW  TOBK. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the  First  Church  on  Monday 
morning,  October  Ist,  at  10  o’clock.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  R.  R.  Booth  was  chosen  moderator,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  Lampe  temporary  clerk. 
The  following  resolution  with  regard  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Shedd  was  admted  by  a  rising  vote : 
“Resolved,  That  this  Presbytery,  having  in 
view  the  Rev.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd ’s  long  and 
faithful  ministry,  his  distinction  as  a  scholar 
and  theologian,  and  his  great  services  to  the 
church,  does  hereby  honorably  retire  him 
from  active  service.  ”  The  Trustees  of  Presby¬ 
tery  made  an  extended  report,  which  was  ac¬ 
cepted  and  adopted.  The  Church  Extension 
Committee  also  made  its  report.  Mr.  Frank¬ 
lin  Gaylord  was  ordained  sine  titulo.  He  is  to 
work  in  the  New  York  Church  as  assistant  to 
Dr.  Robinson.  The  Trustees  of  Presbytery 
were  directed  to  classify  themselves,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Duffield  was  chosen  a  trus¬ 
tee  to  fill  the  only  vacancy  in  the  Board. 
An  offer  from  the  Madison  Square  Church  to 
strengthen  the  Church  of  Sea  and  Land,  and 
use  it  in  connection  with  the  work  of  church 
extension,  was  favorably  considered.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  C.  S.  Robinson  of  the  New  York  Church, 
however,  objected,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  right  to  “degrade  a  sovereign  church  to 
the  rank  of  a  mission.  ” 

Presbytery  authorized  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  raise,  by  loan  or  otherwise,  such  funds  as 
may  be  required  to  complete  the  building  of 
the  East  Harlem  Church  in  East  116th  Street, 
the  money  to  be  expended  through  the  Church 
Extension  Committee,  and  that  said  commit¬ 
tee  proceed  immediately  to  the  completion  of 
the  building,  that  it  may  be  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  before  the  winter.  The  following  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  S^od  were  elected ;  Ministers : 
Principals,  R.  R.  Booth,  D.  D. ,  James  Cham¬ 
ber,  D.  D.,  D.  G.  Wylie,  Ph.  D. ,  Charles  A. 
Stoddard,  D.  D. ,  S.  D.  Alexander,  D.D. ,  G. 
W.  F.  Birch,  D.  D. ,  George  Alexander,  D.  D. , 
John  Hall,  D.D  ,  John  C.  Lowrie,  D. D., 
Charles  P.  Mallery ;  Alternates,  Howard  Duf¬ 
field,  D.  D. ,  Frederick  E.  Voegelin,  James  H. 
Hadley,  D.  D. ,  Horace  G.  Miller,  Jesse  F. 
Forbes,  Ph.D. ,  Anson  P.  Atterbury,  D.D. , 
John  C.  Bliss,  D.  D.,  A.  W.  Halsey,  J.  R.  Kerr, 
D.D. ,  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D;  Elders: 
Principals,  John  Sloan,  B.  L.  Ammerman,  C. 
M.  Jesup,  S.  S.  Clark,  G.  H.  Hyde,  G.  P. 
Ludlum,  C.  C.  Savage,  W.  J.  Walker,  J.  C. 
Brown,  T.  B.  Meigs ;  Alternates,  Robert 
Jaffray,  R.  Drummond,  J.  W.  Allen,  Adam 
Campbell,  F.  Blume,  E.  R.  Fay,  G.  R.  Lock- 
wood,  J.  M.  McWilliam,  William  Campbell, 
Charles  Gletz. 


Binghamton. — On  the  evening  of  Sept.  19th 
Wm.  Josiah  Leverett  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Binghamton.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Dunham 
presided;  the  Rev.  G.  Parsons  Nichols,  D. D., 
preached  the  sermon  ;  the  Rev.  John  McVey, 
D.  D. ,  offered  the  ordaining  prayer,  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  Harris  Jessup,  D.  D. ,  of  Beirut, 
Syria,  an  uncle  of  the  candidate,  gave  the 
charge.  Mr.  Leverett  is  the  grandson  of  the 
Rev.  Peter  Lockwood,  one  of  the  early  and 
successful  pastors  of  this  church.  He  is  under 
appointment  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
as  a  missionary  to  Hainan,  China,  and  expects 
to  sail  for  his  field  of  labor  the  latter  part  of 
this  month.  An  older  brother,  the  Rev.  The¬ 
odore  L.  Leverett,  has  but  recently  gone  to  a 
Home  Mission  field  in  Utah.  The  service  was 
deeply  interesting,  conducted  in  the  presence 
of  bis  father  and  mother  and  other  near  rela¬ 
tives,  and  attended  by  the  pastors  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  city, 
whose  regular  evening  services  were  given  up 
for  the  occasion.  The  following  delegates  to 
Synod  were  chosen:  Ministers  —  Principals: 
Samuel  Dunham,  Ben.  B.  Knapp,  Josiah  Still, 
A.  Cameron  Mackenzie,  D.  D. ,  Junius  J.  Cowles ; 
Alternates ;  Raymond  H.  Steams,  Geo.  N.  Mac¬ 
donald,  Wm.  J.  Gregory,  Daniel  N.  Grummon, 
Wm.  Parsons.  Elders— Principals :  Wm.  Pugs- 
ley,  J.  Harris  Hammond,  Henry  A.  Seymour, 
A.  P.  Storrs,  Cbas.  W.  Loomis ;  Alternates : 
Henry  F.  Benton,  Reuben  B.  Jump,  Sidney 
H.  Latham,  Perrin  H.  McGraw,  Wm.  Warner. 

Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  President  of  the 
Imperial  College,  Peking,  China,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  this  country  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  which  is  already  much  improved.  He 
has  leave  of  absence  for  one  year,  during 
I  which  time  his  address  will  be,  Andubon 
1  Park,  157th  Street,  New  York. 
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rational  and  defensible.  The  first  alone  is 
correct.  It  is  Pfieiderer’s  service  to  confirm 
our  faith  in  it  by  showing  us  the  logical 
consequences  of  abandoning  it. 

History  of  thr  Philosophy  op  History.  By 
Robert  Flint,  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  1894. 

The  title  given  above  is  that  of  a  series 
which  is  intended  ultimately  to  cover  the 
types  of  thought,  in  the  department  of  the 
Philosophy  of  History,  which  characterize  the 
various  nations  of  Europe.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  has  a  sub-title  which  indicates  that  its 
contents  include  those  works  particularly  which 
are  written  in  French — "Historical  Philosophy 
in  France  and  French  Belgian  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  ”  The  book  is  prefaced  by  an  in¬ 
troduction  which  outlines  the  aim  and  scope  of 
the  work  and  gives  an  account  of  historical 
writing  down  to  the  Arabic  historical  writer, 
Ibn  Khaldun  about  the  middle  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century. 

Among  the  writers  whose  works  are  examined 
are  Bodia,  Bossuet,  Beaufort,  Montesquieu, 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Condillac,  Condorcet, 
Chateaubriand,  Thierry,  Orattry,  Saint-Simon, 
Fourier,  Prudhon,  Cousin,  Jouffroy,  Guizot, 
Michelet,  Quinet,  Comte,  Renan,  Taine,  Re- 
nouvier,  besides  a  host  of  men  less  well  known. 
The  period  covered  extends  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  present,  and  the  work  thus  be¬ 
comes  not  only  what  it  professes  to  be,  but 
also  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
France  itself,  and  of  a  phase  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  development  of  the  country. 

The  first  edition  of  Prof.  Flint’s  work  ap¬ 
peared  two  decades  ago,  and  during  a  large 
part  of  the  time  it  has  been  out  of  print.  Ac 
cording  to  the  author’s  own  estimate,  it  con¬ 
sisted  originally  of  a  series  of  connected  es¬ 
says,  while  the  present  work  has  a  more  con¬ 
secutive  and  continuous  character,  and  presents 
"  a  real  and  comprehensive  history.  ”  Enlarge¬ 
ment  and  alteration  of  the  original  plan  were 
required  to  meet  the  ideas  of  the  author, 
which  had  been  maturing.  The  extent  of  this 
"enlarging”  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  two 
large  volumes  will  be  required  to  cover  the 
ground  of  the  former  and  smaller  single  vol¬ 
ume.  German  philosophies  of  history  are  to 
be  considered  in  the  next  book,  and  those  of 
England  and  Italy  in  those  which  are  to  fol¬ 
low,  if  the  health  and  strength  of  the  writer 
are  continued. 

Those  who  have  been  privileged  to  see  and 
hear  Prof.  Flint  in  his  own  land  or  during  his 
visits  to  ours,  will  not  need  any  reminder  as 
to  his  keenness  as  a  thinker  and  force  as  a 
speaker.  His  apologetical  works  are  well 
known  to  a  large  circle  of  readers,  and  the 
present  work  is  calculated  to  add  to  the  great¬ 
ness  of  his  fame.  His  prime  object  to  present 
the  history  of  philosophical  views  regarding 
external  history,  and  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  present  a  true  and  fair  criticism  of  the 
methods  that  have  been  followed.  Historical 
and  critical  investigation  have  thus  been 
combined,  but  the  combination  has  been  hiade 
possible  principally  because  the  material  has 
been  more  or  less  limited  in  its  extent.  In  bis 
own  words :  "  I  mean,  then,  not  merely  to  pass 
in  historical  review  the  more  famous  of  the 
many  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  the 
last  century  and  a  half  to  discover  the  laws 
of  order  which  regulate  human  affairs,  but 
also  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  what  is  essential  and  characterislic 
in  them,  and  to  indicate  their  chief  merits  and 
defects.  ” 

“The  Kingdom  of  God  is  Within  You.”  By 
Count  Leo  Tolstoi.  Translated  from  the 
Russian  by  Constance  Garnett.  New 
York  :  The  Cassell  Publishipg  Company. 

The  translator  of  this  work  characterizes  it 
as  "one  of  the  most  remarkable  studies  of  the 


"kernel”'  of  Pfieiderer’s  thinking  on  his 
theme:  "We  shall  no  longer  seek  ‘natural  re¬ 
ligion’  in  the  rude  beginnings  of  history,  and 
just  as  little  in  meagre  abstractions  from  ac¬ 
tual  religion,  which  have  never  been  actual, 
but  we  shall  find  [it]  where  religion  has  his¬ 
torically  revealed  its  true  nature,  as  it  alone 
corresponds  to  the  essence  of  man,  namely,  in 
Christianity.” 

The  second  volume,  "The  Origin  and  Devel¬ 
opment  of  Christianity,”  appeals  to  a  wide 
audience  and  awakens  a  livelier  opposition. 
Few  will  venture  to  dispute  the  propositions  of 
Pfleiderer’s  first  volume;  few  will  consider 
themselves  competent  to  meet  him  in  argu¬ 
ment  ;  but  nearly  every  orthodox  clerical  read¬ 
er  will  think  it  easy  to  enter  the  lists  against 
Pfleiderer  discoursing  upon  "The  Preparation 
of  Christianity  in  Judaism”;  "The  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ”;  “The  Primitive  Christian  Com¬ 
munity  and  the  Beginnings  of  the  Faith  of 
the  Church”;  “The  Theology  and  Apostolic 
Activity  of  the  Apostle  Paul,”  for  has  he  not 
sermons  upon  these  themes  in  which  he  has 
set  forth  the  orthodox  position  and  defied  the 
German  rationalists  to  overthrow  it?  The  re¬ 
maining  topics  in  the  volume,  "Jewish  and 
Christian  Hellenism”;  “The  Christianity  of 
the  Alexandrian  Fathers,  of  Augustine  and  of 
the  Roman  Church,  of  Luther  and  of  Protest¬ 
antism,”  except  Che  last,  will  not  excite  so 
much  attention. 

Entering  the  lists  with  Pfieiderer  is  easy, 
but  how  about  leaving  them?  Here  we  have 
the  fiower  of  German  learning,  exhaling  the 
odor,  many  would  say,  of  the  pit.  Oh,  if 
such  a  man  had  been  tried  for  heresy  by  our 
General  Assembly  it  would  have  been  worth 
while  I  We  would  have  all  voted  for  hie 
deposition  with  a  good  conscience.  Let  us 
next  time  pick  out  a  man  who  is  a  genuine 
heretic  to  condemn,  not  men  who  are  not 
heretics  at  all,  but  Protestants  exercising  the 
right  of  private  judgment  upon  the  make  up 
of  the  Scriptures,  a  right  which  their  oppo¬ 
nents  claim  but  have  not  the  grace  to  grant. 
Here  is  a  professor  of  theology  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Berlin  who  says:  "If  Christianity  had 
appeared  as  an  absolute  miracle  in  the  person 
of  a  God  upon  earth,  the  knowledge  of  this 
appearance  .could  also  have  been  communi¬ 
cated  only  through  a  miracle  to  men.  Hence 
supernaturalism  logically  assumed  that  the 
Bible,  to  which  we  owe  this  knowledge,  was 
a  work  of  the  absolutely  miraculous  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  bad  unveiled  to 
the  prophets  the  mystery  of  the  future  ap¬ 
pearing,  and  to  the  Apostles  that  of  the  ac¬ 
complished  appearance  of  the  God-Man,  and 
who  bad  noted  down  the  record  of  this  revela 
tion  for  the  coming  generations,  even  to  its 
wording,  nay,  had  specifically  dictated  it  to 
the  pen  of  the  amanuensis.  As  the  Bible,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  view,  does  not  contain  human 
history,  but  superhuman  miracles,  neither  has 
it  arisen  in  a  historical  way ;  it  is  not  a  col¬ 
lection  of  divers  human  testimonies  about 
human  experiences  out  of  different  times,  but 
it  is  from  beginning  to  end  the  homogeneous 
work  of  the  one  divine  Author,  who  has  only 
employed  different  men  as  secreta^es,  to  whom 
He  dictated  the  oracles  of  His  supernatural 
revelation.”  Is  this  not  heresy? 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  all  who  are 
candid  enough  to  listen  to  the  “other  side”  of 
the  complacent  and  self-satisfied  orthodoxy 
which  repeats  the  phrases  of  the  past  and  tries 
to  make  them  expi  ess  the  opinions  of  the  pres¬ 
ent,  would  hear  what  Pfleiderer  has  to  say. 
The  sentence  quoted  above  puts  the  case 
plainly.  We  must  either  boldly  insist  upon  an 
inspired  Bible,  or  else  go  over  to  the  "histor¬ 
ical”  view,  which  treats  the  Bible  like  any 
other  book,  and  the  religion  it  sets  forth 
like  any  other  religion.  Both  views  are 
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Philosophy  and  Development  of  Religion. 
Being  the  Gifford  Lectures  Delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  1894,  by 
Otto  Pfleiderer,  D.D. ,  Professor  of  The¬ 
ology,  University  of  ^rlin.  In  Two  Vol¬ 
umes.  Vol.  I.  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
Vol.  II.  Origin  and  Development  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Edinburgh :  W.  Blackwood  and 
Sons.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1894. 

In  1887  Lord  Gifford,  a  Scotch  law  lord,  left 
by  will  £25,000  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  £20,000  each  to  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen 
Universities,  and  £15,000  to  St.  Andrew’s,  to 
endow  lectureships  in  natural  theology,  sub¬ 
ject  to  no  dogmatic  tests  of  any  description. 
We  are  likely  to  be  flooded  with  treatises  upon 
this  subject  in  consequence  of  these  lavish  and 
unwise  bequests.  The  number  of  persons 
capable  of  saying  anything  upon  the  topic 
worth  listening  to  is  small ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
significant  that  the  Trustees  within  seven 
years  of  the  founder's  death  called  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  professor.  The  kind  of  man  they  sum¬ 
moned  was  equally  significant.  Lord  Gifford 
may  have  intended  his  money  to  pull  down, 
rather  than  to  build  up  Christianity.  Pfleider¬ 
er’s  appointment  could  have  had  no  other 
meaning  than  to  express  the  Trustees’  willing 
ness  to  give  a  hearing  to  the  "enemies  of  re¬ 
vealed  religion.”  And  the  opportunity  has 
been  made  the  most  of.  No  German  rational¬ 
ist  could  have  pleaded  his  cause  more  deft¬ 
ly,  ingeniously,  and  earnestly  than  Pfleiderer 
has  done.  He  declares  miracles  impossible, 
the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  a  delusion, 
and  presents  a  view  of  the  Bible  and  its  teach¬ 
ings  which  is  far  from  orthodox.  And  he 
does  so  in  the  most  dogmatic  fashion, 
for  his  first  volume  does  not  contain  a  foot¬ 
note,  and  his  second  only  has  a  half  dozen  or 
so.  He  thus  calmly  states  his  points,  without 
condescending  to  prove  them.  And  yet  the 
impression  he  makes  is  most  favorable.  His 
piety,  his  eagerness  to  lay  before  you  the 
whole  truth  as  he  conceives  it,  his  eloquent 
and  incisive  analysis  of  the  phases  of  thought, 
his  wonderful  learning — all  betray  the  master 
who  has  given  his  life  to  the  study  of  theol¬ 
ogy,  and  believes  that  he  has  found  the  truth. 

His  first  volume  discusses  these  points:  "Re¬ 
ligion  and  Morality”;  “Religion  and  Science”; 
“The  Belief  in  God:  its  Origin  and  Develop¬ 
ment”;  “The  Revelation  of  God  in  the  Nat¬ 
ural,  Moral,  and  Religious  Order  of  the  World”  ; 
“The  Religious  View  of  Man:  (1)  His  Essen¬ 
tial  Nature  and  His  Actuality,  (2)  Redemption 
and  Education”;  “The  Religious  View  of  the 
World:  (1)  Idealism  and  Naturalism,  (2)  Op¬ 
timism;  and  Pessimism.”  These  are  weighty 
topics,  and  they  are  handled  in  a  broad  man¬ 
ner.  So  clear  is  his  style,  because  so  clear  is 
his  thought,  that  the  complaint  of  the  pro¬ 
verbial  muddiness  of  German  philosophers  does 
not  lie  against  him.  Perhaps  a  part  of  the 
credit  of  such  excellent  writing  should  be 
given  to  the  translator  who  has  so  admirably 
executed  his  task  that  the  reader  would  not 
suppose  that  these  lectures  are  translated.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  the  fair  fame  of 
many  Germans  if  their  translators  had  been  so 
competent  as  Pfleiderer’s  present  translator, 
“Dr.  Hastie,”  presumably  William  Hastie,  the 
translator  of  Hegel  and  Kant.  A  single  sen¬ 
tence  puts  the  reader  in  possession  of  the 
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■ocial  and  paychological  conditiona  of  the 
modem  world  which  has  appeared  in  Europe 
for  many  yeara,  ”  and  propheaiea  that  “  ita  in¬ 
fluence  ia  sure  lobe  lasting  and  far  reaching.” 
The  book  oonflrms  this  judgment  only  in 
part.  It  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  the  present  social  constitutions  of  Europe 
in  general,  and  particularly  of  Russia,  and 
it  has  all  the  merits  and  defects  of  its  author. 
It  is  surcharged  with  intense  feeling ;  some  of 
his  descriptions,  as  those  of  the  enrollment  of 
new  recruits  and  of  the  flogging  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Orel  are  among  the  most  vivid  and 
thrilling  of  Tolstoi’s  pen  pictures.  The  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  influence  of  power  autocratically 
exercised  in  the  moulding  of  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  society  to  arrogance  or  servility,  is 
keenly  made ;  but  the  work  is  marred  by  ex¬ 
aggeration  and  endless  repetitions,  and  would 
be  far  better  were  it  less  than  half  as  long. 

The  chief  thought  of  the  book  may  be 
sketched  in  a  few  lines :  the  iniquity  of  all 
governments  at  present  constituted.  The  ap¬ 
palling  growth  of  the  military  madness  in 
Europe  has  its  causes  in  the  selfish  ambition 
of  monarchs,  who  maintain  great  standing 
armies  not  so  much  for  protection  against 
foreign  foes  as  to  overawe  the  oppressed  classes 
within  the  State.  Dismissing  the  various  pro¬ 
posals  made  for  disarmament,  he  sees  no  hope 
for  any  voluntary  movement  in  the  direction 
of  disarmament,  for  this  would  be  “to  abolish 
themselves  as  rulers.”  All  government  “is  in 
•  its  essence  always  a  force  acting  in  violation 
of  justice,”  and  “cannot  be  otherwise. ”  Grant 
this  judgment  of  government,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  course  open  to  justice-loving  men  ex¬ 
cept  a  movement  toward  anarchy.  Tolstoi 
tries,  indeed,  to  show  that  the  course  which 
he  advocates  is  the  opposite  of  the  anarchistic, 
and  it  is  opposite  in  method,  substituting 
passive  resistance  for  violence ;  but  the  ends 
aimed  at  are  identical,  t.  e. ,  the  inauguration 
of  a  reign  of  unrestrained  individualism. 

He  argues  for  this  from  Christ’s  command 
to  His  disciples  that  they  should  not  resist 
evil.  He  allows  no  authority  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  or  to  the  Apostolic  teaching.  A  Chris¬ 
tian  need  not  go  beyond  Christ’s  own  teaching 
to  find  reason  for  the  recognition  of  civil  gov¬ 
ernments  as  useful  and  necessary  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  mundane  affairs,  and  few 
Christians  will  agree  with  Tolstoi ;  we  cannot 
concede  that  “all  State  obligations  are  against 
the  conscience  of  a  Christian.  ” 

This  hook  may  be  of  use  in  calling  attention 
to  abuses  of  power  that  should  be  corrected. 
But  we  cannot  believe  that  it  will  prove  of 
any  great  influence,  much  less  that  it  will  ac¬ 
complish  the  result  which  the  author  advo¬ 
cates:  the  abolition  of  all  human  government 
and  law,  the  disbanding  of  all  police,  the 
opening  of  all  prisons,  and  the  voluntary  sur¬ 
render  of  society  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
vicious  and  depraved,  for  whom  thereafter 
there  shall  be  no  restraint  or  punishment 
more  terrible  than  a  mere  rebuke. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Under  the  title  The  Pastor’s  Companion  the 
Rev.  Dr.  M.  R.  Drury  has  put  forth  “a  pocket 
manual  of  forms,  services,  and  Scripture  read¬ 
ings  for  special  occasions  .  .  .  adapted  to  the 
use  of  ministers  of  all  evangelical  denomina¬ 
tions.  ”  The  formulas  have  the  merit  of  brevity 
and  variety,  and  the  Scripture  selections  are 
as  good  as  disconnected  passages  usually  are. 
The  book  is  convenient  for  use,  being  of  small 
size  and  provided  with  flexible  leather  covers. 
Abbreviated  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure 
and  a  number  of  outlines  for  revival  and  funer¬ 
al  sermons  are  new  features  in  books  of  the 
sort.  Asa  whole  the  volume  seems  eminently 
adapted  for  its  intended  purpose.  At  one  point 
tke  compiler  has  made  a  slip,  where  he  directs 
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the  wedding  ring  to  be  placed  “on  the  index 
finger  of  the  left  hand  of  the  bride”  (p.  t^8). 
(Dayton,  Ohio:  W.  J.  Shuey.  76  cents.) 

A  token  of  filial  piety  has  been  brought  by 
Prof.  Thomas  Egleston  of  Columbia  College  to 
the  memory  of  his  great-grandfather,  in  his 
Life  of  John  Paterson,  Major-General  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army.  The  amount  of  material 
relating  directly  to  Gen.  Paterson  that  could 
be  found  was  quite  small,  but  the  picture  of 
the  life  in  the  setting  of  contemporary  history 
has  resulted  in  a  full  length  portrait.  In  con¬ 
sequence  we  have  a  monument  to  the  hero  and 
also  to  the  writer’s  industry — one  which  ex¬ 
tends  to  nearly  three  hundred  octavo  pages. 
Prof.  Egleston  has  ransacked  libraries  and 
archives  for  material,  and  has  succeeded  in 
rescuing  “one  of  Massachusetts’  lost  heroes.” 
He  has  also  written  a  history  of  a  large  part 
of  the  struggle  of  the  Revolution  from  an  in¬ 
dividual  standpoint.  The  book  is  well  printed 
and  a  good  specimen  of  the  printer’s  art. 
(Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York.) 

The  F.  H.  Revell  Company  (New  York  and 
Chicago)  are  the  American  publishers  of  a 
series  of  Present  Day  Primers,  the  latest  issue 
of  which  is  A  Primer  of  Assyriology,  by  Prof. 
A.  H.  Sayce,  LL.D.  The  Oxford  professor  is 
one  of  the  great  authorities  in  this  sphere, 
and  he  has  several  times  essayed  very  success¬ 
fully  to  write  for  the  younger  scholais  and 
for  the  laity.  The  present  small  book  is  a 
compact  and  succinct  resume  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  facts  touching  the  land  and  people  of 
Assyria,  their  language,  religion,  government, 
and  manner  of  life.  To  such  as  wish  to  get 
these  facte  briefly,  without  the  details  of  the 
scholar’s  work -shop,  this  little  volume  offers 
an  excellent  opportunity.  (40  cents. ) 

Samuel  Adams  Drake’s  fourth  volume  in  his 
series  treating  of  early  American  history  has 
appeared  under  the  title  The  Making  of  the  Ohio 
VaUey  States,  16G0-1S37,  The  preceding  vol¬ 
umes  have  dealt  with  New  England,  the  Great 
West,  and  Virginia  and  the  Middle  Colonies. 
Like  the  rest,  the  present  volume  is  quite  fully 
illustrated  and  well  printed.  It  is  well  suited 
to  give  the  youthful  reader  a  fair  idea  of  many 
of  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  treating  the 
whole  under  three  epochs :  The  Conquest  of 
the  West,  The  Advance  into  the  West,  and 
Progress.  (New  York  :  Scribner’s.  $1.50.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  young  American  bicyclers  who  made  a 
tour  of  the  world  were  granted  an  unusual 
honor  when  they  completed  their  journey 
through  China,  viceroy  Li-Hung-Chang  sent 
for  them,  and  accorded  them  a  long  interview, 
which  they  describe  in  the  October  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Century.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Sacht- 
leben  give  one  of  the  best  and  most  vivid  de¬ 
scriptions  that  have  yet  appeared  of  the  man 
whom  General  Grant  included  among  the 
three  greatest  statesmen  of  his  day,  and  the 
article  is  accompanied  by  a  new  portrait  of  the 
prime  minister  from  a  photograph  which  he 

S resented  them.  A  new  serial  novel  hy  F. 

larion Crawford,  Casa  Braccio,  will  begin 
with  this  November  issue. 

In  the  October  number  of  The  Forum  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot,  of  Harvard  Universi^,  writes  pro¬ 
foundly  on  Reasons  Why  the  Republic  May 
Endure,  enumerating  all  the  principal  forces 
and  tendencies  in  our  civilization,  with  an 
effort  to  point  out  those  that  make  for  mr- 
manence ;  Ex-Senator  Dawes,  writing  on  Has 
Oratory  Declined  ?  amuses  changes  in  oratory 
since  the  period  of  Webster  and  Clay,  and 
Phillips  and  Beecher;  Prof.  Ely,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  who  was  recently  “tried” 
for  economic  heresy,  states  briefly  his  views 
relating  to  some  of  the  fundamental  sociologi¬ 
cal  problems  of  our  time  and  country ;  and 
Prof.  Arthur  T.  Hadlev,  of  Yale,  who  dis¬ 
agrees  with  Prof.  Ely'^s  views,  criticises  his 
latest  book.  Socialism  and  Social  Reform ; 
Michitaro  Hisa,  a  Japanese  resident  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  tells  of  the  Significance  of  the  Japan 
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China  War,  and  of  the  causes  which  led  to  its 
outbreak ;  J.  Gennadius,  the  Greek  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  scholars  and  statesmen  of  Europe, 
advocates  the  plan  of  Teaching  Greek  as  a 
Living  Language — as  it  is  spoken  and  written 
in  Greece  today ;  Mr.  H.  T.  Newcomb  contri¬ 
butes  an  article  entitled  Can  Railroad  Rates 
be  Cheapened!  in  which  he  points  out  the 
ruinous  results  of  excessive  competition  to 
many  of  our  railroads,  and  su|;gests  a  remedy 
which  would  eventually  admit  of  a  reduction 
in  rates ;  other  articles  are  by  Dr.  Geffcken, 
the  well  known  German  publicist,  Frederic 
Harrison,  Octave  Thanet  and  Mies  Frances  A. 
Doughty. 

A  new  topical  harmony  of  the  recorded 
words  of  Christ  will  be  issued  under  the  title 
The  Master’s  Guide  for  His  Disciples,  by 
Thomas  Whittaker.  The  “sayings”  will  be 
arranged  for  easy  consultation  and  systematic 
reading. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Life  and  Letters  of  Eras¬ 
mus  ;  J.  A.  Froude. - Costume  of  Colonial  Times: 

Alice  Morse  Earle. - Ravenshoe,  2  vols.,  Henry 

Kingsley. - Czar  and  Sultan;  Archibald  Forbes. 

- When  London  Burned;  G.  A.  Henty. - Wulf, 

the  Saxon;  the  same. - In  the  Heart  of  the  Rock¬ 
ies;  the  same. - The  Chafing  Dish  Supper;  Chris¬ 

tine  Terhune  Herrick. 

- Imported  by:  Apparitions  and  Thought- 

Transference;  Frank  Podmore. - Shakespeare’s 

Stratford;  W.  Hallsworth  Waite. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company:  Glimpses  of 

Unfamiliar  Japan,  2  vols.;  Lafcadio  Hearn. - 

Stuaies  in  Folk  Song  and  Popular  Poetry;  Alfred 

M.  Williams. - A  Florida  Sketch-Book;  Bradford 

Torrey. 

Harper  and  Brothers :  Upon  a  Cast ;  Charlotte 
Dunning. - The  Sea  Wolves ;  Max  Pemberton. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  Essays  on  Questions  of 
the  Day;  Goldwin  Smith. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  Race  and  Language; 

Andr6  Leffevre. - General  Lee;  Fitz  Hugh  Lee. 

- Abandoning  an  Adopted  Farm;  Kate  Sanborn. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Cicero,  and  the  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Republic;  J.  L.  Stracban  Davidson. - 

The  Writings  of  Thomas  Paine,  Vol.  II.;  Moncure 

D.  Conway. - The  Story  of  Venice;  Althea  Weil. 

- The  Ariel  Shakespeare,  section  V.,  7  vols.; 

section  VI.,  6  vols. 

Baker  and  Taylor  Company  :  Christianity  in  the 
Home  ;  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

James  Pott  and  Company:  The  School  of  Life; 
Theodore  F.  Seward. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls:  John  Brown  and  His  Men; 
Richard  J.  Hinton. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company:  Famous  Lead¬ 
ers  Among  Men;  Sarah  Knowles  Bolton. - The 

Building  of  Character;  J.  R.  Miller. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company:  Hieroglyhic  Bi¬ 
bles;  W.  A.  Clouston. 

Thomas  Wliittaker;  Alexander  Mackay;  author 
of  the  Story  of  Stanley. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication.  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  Christian  Beck’s  Grandson ;  Mary  E. 
Ireland. 

Ginn  and  Company:  The  Children’s  Second  Read¬ 
er;  Ellen  M.  Cyr. 

A.  J.  Tafel,  Philadelphia:  Bread  from  Stones; 
from  the  German. 

Ferguson  Brothers  and  Company,  Philadelphia: 
Life  and  Achievements  of  James  Addams  Beaver; 
Frank  A.  Burr. 

John  Thomas  Ashley,  Brooklyn:  Hebrew  Influ¬ 
ence  Upon  Civilization;  John  Thomas  Ashley. 

Non-Partisan  W.  C.  T.  Union.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Temperance  Teachings ;  Mrs.  Howard  M.  Inghram. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  September:  Fortnightly. 

For  October:  Atlantic;  Century;  PallMaJl;  Scrib 
neFs;  St.  Nicholas;  Forum;  North  American;  Re¬ 
view  of  Reviews;  Homiletic  Review;  Presbyterian 
Quarterly;  Littell;  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad; 
Woman’s  Work  for  Woman;  Romance;  Young 
Ladies’  Home  Journal;  Home  Mission  Monthly 
PreacheFs  Magazine ;  International  Journal  of 
Ethics. 
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THE  MESSIAH  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

Jesus  is  the  Messiah  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy.  This  is  the  teaching  of  Jesus  him¬ 
self.  This  is  the  testimony  of  the  evangelists. 

Jesus  explained  to  His  disciples,  after  His 
resurrection,  that  His  sufferings,  death,  and 
resurrection  were  in  fulfillment  of  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament.  These  precious 
words  of  Jesus,  interpreting  Old  Testament 
prophecy  to  His  disciples,  and  showing  how 
far  they  were  fulfilled  in  Him,  have  not  been 
given  to  us.  Doubtless,  however,  the  mate¬ 
rial  of  His  instruction  has  been  preserved,  at 
least  in  part,  in  the  statements  of  the  Gospels 
on  this  subject.  In  their  light  we  propose  to 
inquire  respecting  the  Messiah  of  the  Gospels. 

(1)  The  first  Messianic  ideal  with  which 
Jesus  was  confronted  was  the  Day  of  Yahweh. 
This  was  the  ideal  of  John  the  Baptist.  This 
was  also  the  Messianic  conception  most  prom¬ 
inent  to  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Jesus.  What, 
then,  was  the  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  it? 
He  takes  it  up  into  His  own  predictions  and 
makes  it  the  ultimate  goal  of  His  prophecy. 
He  did  not  fulfill  during  His  earthly  life  any 
portion  of  this  ideal,  but  refers  it  all  to  the 
future.  He  is  a  prophet  of  the  day  of  Yah¬ 
weh,  just  as  were  all  the  prophets  who  pre¬ 
ceded  Him.  He  predicts  that  it  is  near,  that 
it  is  impending,  but  knows  not  the  day  or  the 
hour.  The  prophets  in  turn  had  predicted  the 
day  of  Yahweh  in  connection  with  a  judgment 
scene,  usually  of  some  particular  nation,  but 
sometimes,  in  later  prophecy,  of  all  nations. 
Jesus  pursues  both  methods.  In  His  greater 
Apocalypse  He  connects  the  judgment  day 
with  a  judgment  of  Jerusalem ;  in  His  predic¬ 
tion  of  the  royal  judgment  and  in  His  lesser 
Apocalypse,  He  makes  it  a  universal  judg¬ 
ment.  In  the  Gospel  of  John  it  is  preceded  by 
a  universal  resurrection  of  the  dead.  In  two 
respects  Jesus  adds  important  features  to  the 
Old  Testament  doctrine  of  the  day  of  Yahweh : 

(a)  The  Son  of  Man  is  the  Judge.  The  Son  of 
Man  coming  on  the  clouds,  in  the  Apoca¬ 
lypses  of  Daniel  and  of  Enoch,  takes  part  in 
the  judgment,  but  God  himself  executes  judg¬ 
ment.  In  the  predictions  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
Man  comes  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  on  a 
throne  of  power,  with  the  holy  angels,  and 
executes  judgment  Himself.  God,  the  Heav¬ 
enly  Father,  does  not  seem  to  be  present  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  Messiah  in  any  of  His 
judgment  scenes.  All  the  authority  of  judg¬ 
ment  has  been  given  over  to  the  Son  of  Man. 

(b)  The  judgment  is  not  so  much  a  judgment 
of  enemies,  and  is  therefore  not  described  in 
scenes  of  battle  and  strife.  It  is  distinctly  a 
judgment  of  servants,  and  that  not  civil  or 
theocratic,  not  national  or  social,  but  moral 
and  individual ;  every  man  according  to  his 
works — whether  he  has  done  the  will  of  the 
Heavenly  Father,  whether  he  is  righteous, 
whether  he  has  done  deeds  of  kindness.  The 
decision  of  the  judgment  is  a  final  condemna¬ 
tion  and  rejection  of  the  wicked,  and  a  rec¬ 
ognition  and  reward  of  the  righteous.  The 
final  punishment  does  not  go  beyond  the  com¬ 
mon  Jewish  opinion  of  the  time,  and  is  pro¬ 
portioned  to  guilt.  The  wicked  are  excluded 
from  the  kingdom  of  glory,  and  Gehenna, 
with  its  rotting,  burning  carcasses,  furnishes 
the  imagery  of  their  terrible  condition ;  or 
else  the  darkness  of  those  excluded  from  the 
lighted  palace  and  its  bridal  feast.  The  re¬ 
wards  of  the  righteous  are  blessings  in  the 
kingdom  of  glory  proportioned  to  their  ser¬ 
vices.  (c)  The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  connect  an  outpouring  of  the  divine 
Spirit  with  the  day  of  Yahweh.  Jesus  en¬ 
larges  upon  that  conception.  He  represents 
that  there  will  be  an  age  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit ;  that 
the  Apostles  will  be  guided  into  all  the  truth 


by  the  Paraclete ;  that  there  will  be  an  age  of  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  relating  to 
the  Holy  Spirit;  that  the  Apostles  were  to  the  divine  Shepherd.  But,  in  the  royal  judg- 
wait  for  the  Spirit  from  heaven  before  they'  ment  scene  of  Matthew,  the  Son  of  Man  as  a 
began  their  ministry.  Thus  the  day  of  Yah-  Shepherd  divides  sheep  and  g  >ats;  and  Jesus 
weh  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  day  which  be-  represents  that  He,  as  the  Son  of  Man  from 
gins  with  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  heaven,  is  the  good  Shepherd  who  has  author- 
and  which  ends  with  the  royal  judgment.  ity  over  His  own  life  and  death.  Thus  He  en- 
(3)  The  Messianic  idea  of  the  Advent  of  larges  the  conception  of  the  Messianic  Shep- 
Yahweh  is  connected  with  the  holy  temple  herd  beyond  the  Old  Testament  representations 
and  the  holy  city  which  He  is  to  inhabit  and  as  to  the  Messianic  King,  and  in  the  Gospel  of 
render  glorious.  Such  an  advent  was  longed  Matthew  attaches  it  to  the  final  Judge,  the 
for  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  It  is  noteworthy  Son  of  God  from  heaven ;  and  in  the  Gospel  of 
that  Jesus  does  not  point  forward  to  such  an  John  to  the  Good  Shepherd  who  will  shepherd 
Advent  of  Yahweh,  but  atlache&  this  Messianic  His  sheep  until  all  have  been  redeemed  in  one 
idea  to  His  own  advent.  In  the  Gospel  of  the  holy  fiock. 

Infancy  it  is  represented  that  there  was  a  (4)  The  Messianic  ideal  of  the  Holy  Land  is 
theophany  at  the  conception  of  Jesus  and  an-  very  piominent  in  the  Old  Testament.  Jesus 
other  theophany  at  His  birth.  The  Gospels  seems  to  ignore  it.  He  may  have  had  it  in 
tell  us  of  theophanies  at  His  baptism,  at  His  mind  in  the  beatitude  of  the  meek,  but  it  is 
transfiguration,  at  His  death,  and  at  His  improbable  that  this  would  be  the  only 
resurrection.  But  the  theophanies  of  the  passage.  The  regeneration,  of  the  times  of 
transfiguration  and  resurrection  are  associated  reward  predicted  in  Matthew,  might  be  thought 
with  Ghristophanies,  or  the  shining  forth  of  of  as  a  similar  ideal,  but  this  regeneration 
the  glory  of  Christ  himself.  These  culminate  does  not  seem  to  involve  a  regeneration  of  the 
in  the  ascension  of  the  Messiah  to  heaven.  holy  land,  or  of  the  earth  as  an  abode  of  the 
All  these  theophanies  and  Ghristophanies  redeemed, 
raise  the  question  whether  there  was  not  a  (5)  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Messi- 
divine  advent  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  the  anic  ideals  of  the  Old  Testament  is  that  of  the 
Messiah  himself,  whether  the  theophany  did  Messianic  King.  The  extra- canonical  litera- 
not  reach  its  goal  in  the  New  Testament  times  ture  of  the  Jews  before  the  advent  of  Jesus, 
in  the  Christophany.  That  is  certainly  the  for  the  most  part,  overlooked  this  ideal.  The 
representation  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  in  Gospel  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus  makes  it  prom- 
which  Jesus  speaks  of  Himself  as  the  Son  of  inent  in  the  songs  of  the  angels  and  of  the 
Man  from  heaven,  who  came  forth  from  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  Messianic  babes.  Thus 
Father  in  heaven  to  do  His  work  in  the  the  question  arises  in  the  Gospels  whether 
world,  and  who  will  return  to  the  Father.  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  (a)  At  the  beginning  of 
Jesus  claims  preexistence  with  God  prior  to  His  ministry  He  is  recognized  as  the  Messiah 
Abraham  and  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  by  the  demoniacs,  and  by  the  devil ;  but  this 
world.  He  claims  to  be  equal  with  God,  and  does  not  involve  any  recognition  by  the  peo- 
to  have  the  authority  of  life  and  death,  and  pie,  or  even  by  the  Apostles.  Jesus  was  recog- 
of  judgment.  He  accepts  recognition  as  God.  nized  as  the  Messiah  by  the  theophanio  voice 
If  all  this  is  true,  then  the  coming  of  Jesus  into  at  His  baptism,  at  His  transfiguration,  and, 
the  world  was  a  divine  advent  to  the  world.  according  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  during  the 
Even  in  the  synoptic  Gos{>el8  Jesus  claims  to  last  week  of  His  ministry  in  the  temple.  It  is 
be  the  Cornerstone  of  the  Old  Testament  not  clear,  however,  whether  the  testimony  at 
prophecy,  and  in  the  Gospel  of  John  to  be  the  the  baptism  was  known  to  the  Apostles  at  an 
Temple  of  God.  The  cornerstone  will  be  re-  early  date.  The  other  theophanies  were  sub¬ 
jected,  but  it  will  become  the  head  of  the  sequent  to  the  Apostolic  recognition, 
corner.  The  temple  will  be  destroyed,  but  in  According  to  the  synoptists,  the  first  dis- 
three  days  it  will  be  raised  up  to  be  the  ever-  tinct  recognition  of  the  Apostles  was  through 
living  temple  of  God.  The  Gospel  of  John  Peter  as  the  spokesmen,  at  Caesarea  Philippi, 
connects  the  advent  of  God  the  Father  with  shortly  before  the  transfiguration ;  but  Jesus 
the  advent  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Spirit  to  in-  charged  them  not  to  make  Him  known.  The 
habit  the  faithful  disciple.  It  knows  of  no  Gospel  of  John,  however,  reports  a  recognition 
other  advent  of  God  the  Father.  by  several  of  the  Apostles  at  the  very  begin- 

(8)  Old  Testament  prophecy  represents  that  ning  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  when  first  they 
God,  at  His  advent,  is  Father,  Husband,  and  left  John  the  Baptist  and  attached  themselves 
Shepherd.  Jesus  leaves  out  of  His  Messianic  to  Him.  The  confession  of  Peter  thus  takes  a 
ideal  altogether  the  conception  of  marriage,  little  different  form  in  the  Gospel  of  John, 
but  He  uses  the  ideals  of  Father  and  Shep-  though  probably  it  is  the  same  event  as  that 
herd.  The  ideal  of  the  Father  He  never  ap-  referred  to  in  the  synoptists.  Martha  also 
plies  to  Himself.  He  applies  it  to  God  the  recognizes  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  He  accepted 
Father  in  a  higher  and  in  a  more  distinctive  the  recognitions  above  referred  to,  but  He 
sense.  The  conception  of  the  Father  of  the  made  no  public  claim  to  be  the  Messiah  until 
nation  and  of  the  Messiah,  a  familiar  ideal  of  the  last  week  of  His  ministry.  He  then  made 
the  Old  Testament,  now  rises  to  the  Father  of  a  public  entry  into  Jerusalem  and  received  the 
each  and  every  individual  who  enters  into  the  recognition  from  the  people  that  was  His  due ; 
new  relationship  of  sonship  revealed  to  the  but  the  Pharisees  rejected  Him  and  won  the 
world  by  Jesus,  the  Messiah.  Jesus  taught  populace  to  their  side.  He  was  arrested  by 
the  near  presence  of  the  Heavenly  Father  to  the  Sanhedrin  and  testified  under  oath  before 
all  the  children  of  God.  This  ideal,  therefore,  them  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  and  they  re- 
is  realized  specifically  in  Jesus,  who  as  the  jected  Him  as  such.  He  made  the  same  claim 
Messiah  was  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messianic  before  Pilate  in  response  to  his  ofilcial  ihves- 
Father,  and  in  all  the  disciples  of  Jesus  who  tigation,  and  on  that  account  was  clothed 
become  by  their  discipleship  children  of  the  with  royal  garments,  crowned  with  thorns. 
Heavenly  Father.  and  given  a  reed  sceptre  by  the  rude  soldiery. 

The  ideal  of  the  Shepherd  in  the  Old  Testa-  making  sport  of  His  royalty.  He  was  cruci- 
ment  is  sometimes  at^tached  to  the  Messianic  fied  with  the  title  on  the  cross.  The  King  of 
King,  and  sometimes  to  Yahweh.  There  is  no  the  Jews.  He  was  mocked  as  the  Messiah 
use  by  Jesus  or  by  the  evangelists  of  any  of  while  hanging  there.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  where  that  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Messianic  King, 
Yahweh  is  the  Shepherd.  On  the  other  hand,  and  that  He  was  recognized  as  such  by  His 
Jesus  never  attaches  the  idea  of  the  Shepherd  disciples  and  rejected  as  such  by  the  Sanhe- 
to  the  Heavenly  Father.  We  cannot,  there-  drin,  the  Pharisees,  and  the  people.  Jesus 
fore,  determine  what  use  He  would  make  of  therefore,  was  a  claimant  to  the  Messianic 
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throne.  He  was  not  accepted  by  the  Jews,  and 
He  never  occupied  His  throne  daring  His 
earthly  ministry.  He  testified  to  Pilate  that 
His  kindgom  was  not  of  this  world.  He  did 
not  ascend  His  throne  until  His  ascension. 
He  did  not  assume  the  kindgom  until  His  in¬ 
stallation  on  His  heavenly  throne.  All  predic¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  His 
reign  over  His  kingdom  point  to  a  period  sub¬ 
sequent  to  His  ascension,  and  could  not  have 
been  fulfilled  in  His  earthly  life. 

(6)  The  kingdom  of  Ood  was  the  chief  of 
all  the  Messianic  ideals  of  Jesus.  It  was  the 
theme  of  His  first  discourse.  It  was  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  preaching  of  the  Twelve,  and  of 
the  seventy,  when  they  were  commissioned 
and  sent  forth  as  preachers.  It  was  the  con¬ 
stant  and  familiar  subject  of  His  discourses. 
The  kingdom  of  God  was  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  Messianic  ideals  of  the  Old 
Testament.  God  was  the  King  of  His  king¬ 
dom,  the  Messianic  King  was  His  Ron  and 
Representative.  Accordingly,  the  Jews,  for 
the  most  part  in  the  New  Testament  times, 
were  looking  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  few  of 
them  thought  of  a  Messianic  King  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  it.  Jesus  uses  the  term,  kingdom  of 
God,  implying  that  God  was  the  King  of  the 
kingdom ;  possibly  also  the  term,  kingdom  of 
heaven,  implying  that  it  was  a  kingdom,  the 
seat  of  whose  dominion  is  heaven.  Nowhere 
does  Jesus  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  It  is  all  the  more  significant,  therefore, 
that  in  the  Gospels  the  Messianic  King  be¬ 
comes  so  associated  with  the  kingdom  of  God 
that  the  kingship  of  God  is  not  thought  of. 
This  is  true  in  the  sayings  of  Jesus  himself, 
who  never  speaks  of  the  Heavenly  Father  as 
King.  The  evangelists  pursue  the  same  usage. 

There  is  considerable  variation  and  complex¬ 
ity  in  the  representations  of  the  kindgom  of 
Ood  in  the  Gospels.  It  is  difficult  to  bring 
them  all  into  a  harmonious  conception.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  there  is  great  confusion  among  the 
interpreters.  A  careful  survey  of  the  field, 
however,  enables  us  to  unite  the  lines  in  one 
ideal.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  a  kingdom 
that  comes  once  for  all  in  power  and  glory 
with  a  majestic,  all-conquering  King  from 
heaven  at  its  head.  It  is  a  kingdom  that  has 
several  stages  of  growth.  Sometimes  Jesus 
deals  with  one  of  these  stages,  at  other  times 
with  other  stages. 

(a)  The  kingdom  comes  at  first  without  ob¬ 
servation  ;  it  is  invisible  to  the  eye.  The  Mes¬ 
siah  is  not  enthroned.  He  does  not  appear  in 
royal  robes  and  with  royal  majesty.  He  comes 
with  a  kingdom  that  is  not  of  this  world  and 
that  is  not  to  be  of  this  world.  It  is  a  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  and  of  God ;  it  is  a  kingdom  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  Those  who  enter 
the  kingdom  do  it  not  in  masses,  but  one  by 
one,  by  repentance  and  faith,  and  through  a 
heavenly  birth  of  water  and  the  divine  Spirit, 
and  by  personal  recognition  of  their  King. 
The  kingdom  is  at  first  a  sowing,  and  the  seed 
remains  buried  for  a  while  before  it  comes 
into  manifestation.  The  kingdom  in  this,  its 
earliest  stage,  was  already  planted  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  in  the  humble  Mes¬ 
sianic  Preacher  and  His  disciples. 

(b)  But  the  kingdom  was  not  alw^ays  to  re¬ 
main 'invisible  and  unorganized.  It  was  not 
destroyed  by  the  death  of  the  Messiah  and  the 
dispersion  of  His  followers.  It  appears  at  first 
as  a  tender  blade  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  will  be  established  as  an  external 
organization  in  the  world.  In  His  early  teach¬ 
ings  Jesus  predicted  that  the  kingdom  was 
near  at  hand,  that  it  would  be  before  the  dis¬ 
ciples  could  complete  the  cities  of  Israel  in 
their  ministry;  after  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  He  deolated  that  it  would  be 
before  another  feast ;  in  His  last  discourse, 
after  His  resurrection.  He  intimated  that  it 


would  be  at  the  advent  of  the  divine  Spirit. 
Peter  was  to  be  its  rock  and  porter.  Jesus 
predicts  His  speedy  coming  to  establish  His 
kingdom.  This  can  only  be  understood  of 
His  coming  in  and  with  His  Spirit,  after  He 
had  ascended  His  throne  in  heaven,  and  of 
His  establishing  His  visible  kingdom  by  the 
ministry  of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

(e)  The  kingdom  now  has  its  period  of 
growth.  During  this  time  the  kingdom  is  left 
very  much  to  itself  by  the  King.  He  is  ab¬ 
sent  in  heaven  on  His  heavenly  throne,  and 
yet  He  is  dynamically  present  in  spiritual 
presence  with  His  Apostles  aad  their  succes¬ 
sors  at  all  times,  and  wherever  two  or  three 
disciples  assemble  in  His  name  and  agree  in 
their  petitions ;  ever  invisible  but  potent  in 
His  influence.  During  this  period  His  Apos¬ 
tles  and  their  successors  fulfill  their  tasks  and 
earn  their  rewards.  The  kingdom  in  its  ex¬ 
ternal  form  is  not  altogether  pure.  It  con¬ 
tains  not  only  good  soil  that  is  fruitful  in  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  fruitfulness,  but  it  contains  bad 
soil — barren,  obdurate,  and  inconsiderate  per¬ 
sons  wbo  never  produce  any  fruit.  In  the 
field  of  the  kingdom  are  also  tares  planted  by 
the  devil  which  cannot  be  detected  until  they 
ripen,  and  cannot  be  removed  from  the  king¬ 
dom  till  the  harvest.  There  are  faithful  ser¬ 
vants  and  there  are  unfaithful  servants  of 
various  degrees  and  kinds.  Under  all  these 
difficulties  the  kingdom  grows.  Its  own  in¬ 
herent  energy  enables  the  good  that  is  in  it 
to  leaven  eventually  the  whole  until  it  all  be¬ 
comes  good.  Its  own  expansive  power  enables 
it  to  grow  from  the  smallest  beginning  until 
it  attains  enormous  dimensions.  This  king¬ 
dom  is  the  kingdom  of  grace. 

(d)  There  is  yet  a  kingdom  of  glory.  The 
King  will  return  in  visible  presence  to  estab¬ 
lish  it.  This  form  of  the  kingdom  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  an  act  of  judgment.  It  is  compared 
to  landing  fish  upon  the  shore,  to  reaping  a 
harvest,  to  a  trial  before  the  throne  of  the 
King.  The  wicked  are  removed  from  the  king¬ 
dom  and  cousigned  to  Gehenna.  The  right¬ 
eous  receive  their  rewards  which  are  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  humiliation  in  service. 
The  Apostles  sit  on  thrones  with  the  Messiah 
and  have  places  at  the  royal  table.  This  king¬ 
dom  is  so  glorious  that  it  transcends  every¬ 
thing.  It  is  to  be  the  supreme  quest  of  men. 
They  are  to  part  with  all  else  to  obtain  it,  for 
with  it  they  obtain  not  only  a  priceless  pos¬ 
session,  but  a  gift  which  involves  all  others. 
For  this  kingdom  they  are  to  labor,  and  for 
the  advent  of  this  kingdom  they  are  to  pray. 

(7)  The  Messianic  ideal  of  the  holy  priest¬ 
hood  is  not  mentioned  in  the  sayings  of  Jesus. 
It  does  not  appear  in  the  Gospels  in  their  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  the  light  of 
the  Old  Testament  prophecy.  The  priestly 
functions  of  the  Messiah  were  not  exercised 
during  His  earthly  ministry.  The  great  High 
Priest,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  had 
His  functions  to  fulfill  in  the  heavenly  sanctu¬ 
ary  after  His  ascension.  Hence  the  predic¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  Messianic  ideal  of  the 
holy  priesthood  find  no  fulfillment  during  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus,  but  point  onward  to  His 
mediatorial  reign. 

(8) .  The  most  primitive  Messianic  ideal  is 
the  Ideal  of  Mankind,  preserved  for  us  in  the 
divine  blessing  of  our  race  in  the  poem  of  the 
creation,  which  finds  lyric  expression  in  the 
Psalter,  where  the  ideal  man  is  a  little  below  the 
heavenly  intelligence  in  dignity,  but  is  ex¬ 
alted  to  dominion  over  all  creatures.  Psalm 
xci.  describes  such  a  man  in  intimate  com¬ 
munion  with  God,  delivered  from  perils  of 
every  kind,  sustained  by  angels,  and  lord  of 
the  animals.  This  ideal  seems  to  have  been  a 
favorite  one  with  Jesus,  and  it  is  involved, 
in  a  measure,  in  the  title,  the  Son  of  Man. 
He  is  recognized  as  such  an  ideal  Man  in  the 


theophanic  voices  declaring  Him  to  be  the  be¬ 
loved  Son  of  God,  in  whom  God  was  well 
pleased.  Satan,  in  the  temptation,  recognized 
Him  as  having  the  authority  over  nature  and 
the  support  of  angels.  His  life  was  a  life  of 
superiority  to  moral  and  physical  evil,  of  an 
authority  over  man  and  nature,  over  human 
ills  and  demons,  over  life  and  over  His  own 
death.  In  Him  the  ideal  of  mankind  was  first 
presented  in  history  as  the  model  and  glory  of 
all  manhood  for  our  race. 

(9'  The  Messianic  ideal  of  the  conflict  with 
evil  is  predicted  in  the  protevangelium,  with 
the  victory  of  the  seed  of  the  woman.  This 
Messianic  ideal  Jesus  undertook  to  realize. 
The  temptation  in  the  wliderness  is  the  coun¬ 
terpart  of  the  temptation  In  the  garden,  and 
the  battle  with  the  tempter  and  the  victory 
there  gained  were  the  prelude  to  a  life-long 
conflict  and  a  series  of  victories.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  suffering  Israel,  in  Eygptian  bondage, 
was  realized  by  the  little  Child  who  fled  from 
the  blood  bath  of  Bethlehem ;  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Israel  in  exile  at  Babylon  was  realized 
in  the  sufferings  of  His  life,  so  vividly  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  great  prophet  of  the  exile  and 
the  psalms  of  lamentation  of  the  same  period, 
that  they  seem  like  pictures  of  the  real  life  of 
Jesus.  The  conflict  reached  its  climax  in  the 
garden,  on  the  cross,  and  in  the  abode  of  the 
dead ;  but  the  Resurrection  was  a  victory  that 
for  the  first  realized  the  promises  of  the  first 
Gospel  to  our  race.  It  is  true  that  this  victory 
over  the  tempter  and  evil  was  a  personal  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  Messiah ;  but  it  involves  and  guar¬ 
antees  the  victory  of  the  human  race,  whose 
Head  and  Crown  He  is. 

(10)  The  Messianic  ideal  of  the  faithful 
prophet  springs  out  of  those  already  consid¬ 
ered.  It  finds  its  chief  realization  in  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus.  Even  the  ideal  man  and 
the  conflict  with  evil  are  not  so  fully  accom¬ 
plished  as  this.  He  was  the  Prophet  like 
Moses,  speaking  with  an  authority  that  was 
so  peculiar  to  Him  that  it  became  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  His  ministry.  Jesus 
represented  Himself  as  the  Preacher  of  the 
great  prophet  of  the  exile.  The  preaching  of 
Jesus  was  gentle  and  unostentatious.  His 
miracle  working  was  not  in  marvellous  dis¬ 
play  of  power,  but  in  sympathy  and  love,  heal¬ 
ing  the  sick  and  comforting  the  afflicted.  He 
presents  such  evidence  as  His  credentials  to 
John  the  Baptist. 

In  the  same  manner  we  see  the  sufferer  of 
the  Psalter  in  the  story  of  the  passion  of  our 
Lord.  These  passages  describe  a  man  entirely 
consecrated  to  the  divine  service,  consumed 
with  zeal  for  the  house  of  God,  and  suffering 
cruel  reproaches.  He  is  persecuted  with  mock¬ 
ing  words  and  cruel  deeds.  He  finds  no  com¬ 
passion.  Even  His  own  kindred  have  forsaken 
Him,  and  He  is  the  scorn  of  the  wicked.  He 
is  abandoned  by  God  to  His  enemies,  who 
mock  Him  for  His  trust  in  God.  His  body  is 
stretched  out,  His  frame  is  feverish.  He  is 
suffering  intense  thirst.  His  hands  and  feet  are 
pierced.  He  is  dying  of  a  broken  heart ;  they 
give  Him  vinegar  and  gall  to  drink ;  they 
divide  His  garments  as  their  spoil.  Such  is 
the  Sufferer  who  triumphs  over  suffering  and 
death.  He  is  at  last  delivered,  and  His  ene¬ 
mies  incur  a  terrible  doom,  while  He  pro¬ 
claims  His  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
so  that  these  turn  unto  Yahweh  in  response  to 
His  call.  Such  is  the  great  sufferer  of  these 
exilic  psalms.  He  is  the  same  as  the  suffering 
servant  of  the  great  prophet  of  the  exile,  and 
their  combined  representations  portray  to  us 
the  passion  of  our  Saviour  with  such  an  in¬ 
tensity  of  graphic  power  that  they  exceed  the 
historical  narratives  of  the  Gospels  in  coloring 
and  in  realistic  effect. 

(11)  The  Messianic  ideal  of  the  New  Cove 
nant  was  accomplished  in  part  in  the  earthly 
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life  of  Jesus.  The  old  covenant  was  instituted 
at  Mount  Horeb  when  the  covenant  sacrifice 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  book  of  the  cov¬ 
enant.  Half  of  the  blood  of  the  victims  was 
scattered  upon  the  people  to  consecrate  them 
to  the  covenant,  and  a  communion  feast  was 
held  in  the  theophanic  presence  of  God.  The 
prophets  predict  that  the  new  covenant  will  be 
written,  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  upon  the 
heart,  and  that  it  will  be  an  everlasting  cov¬ 
enant  of  peace  and  blessing.  The  divine 
Spirit  will  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  His 
Word  will  be  in  their  mouths.  The  sure  mer¬ 
cies  of  David  will  be  freely  offered  and  the 
prophetic  servant  will  be  a  covenant  and  a 
light  to  Israel  and  the  nations. 

This  new  covenant  was  instituted  by  Jesus 
Christ  on  the  night  of  His  betrayal,  when 
His  own  body  and  blood  took  the  place  of  the 
covenant  sacrifice  of  bullocks.  The  blood  was 
presented  in  the  form  of  the  cup  of  wine,  and 
the  fiesh  in  the  form  of  bread,  to  unite  the 
members  of  the  new  covenant  to  their  Lord. 
The  new  covenant  was  instituted,  and  the  new 
law  was  written  on  the  hearts  of  His  disciples 
in  the  loving  word  of  the  Gospel  to  be  preached 
to  all  nations.  The  covenant  embraces  all  the 
blessings  of  redempion.  It  began  its  wondrous 
course  on  the  night  of  its  institution,  but  its 
fruition  will  not  be  attained  until  the  second 
advent. 

(13)  The  eleven  ideals  of  the  Old  Testament 
lead  us  on  by  their  partial  fulfillment  during 
the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  to  a  second  advent, 
in  which,  according  to  His  predictions,  they 
will  be  gloriously  fulfilled. 

Jesus  predicted  the  three  great  events.  His 
death,  resurrection,  and  glory,  in  a  number  of 
prophecies,  extending  from  the  beginning  of 
His  public  ministry  until  its  end. 

(а)  The  prophecies  are  at  first  in  the  predict 
ing  of  signs  to  those  who  demanded  them. 
These  all  point  to  His  resurrection  as  the  great 
sign  of  His  Messiabship:  (1)  the  temple  de¬ 
stroyed  and  rising  on  the  third  day ;  (2)  the 
covenant  sacrifice  of  His  fiesh  and  blood  as 
the  food  of  life;  (3)  His  burial,  like  Jonah, 
and  rising  again  on  the  third  day.  None  of 
these  signs  could  be  understood  until  Jesus 
died  as  a  victim  on  the  cross,  was  buried,  re¬ 
mained  in  the  grave  till  the  third  day,  and 
then  rose  from  the  dead.  When  He  rose.  He 
rose  to  provide  His  people  with  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  new  covenant  sacrifice,  under  the 
forms  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  He  rose  to  be  and 
remain  the  everlasting  temple  of  God  to  all 
God’s  people.  He  rose  that  the  Gospel  of  His 
redemption  might  be  preached  to  the  whole 
creation. 

(б)  The  prediction  of  His  rejection  is  based 
on  several  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament : 
(1)  the  rejected  and  suffering  prophet  of  the 
great  prophet  of  the  exile  is  in  the  mind  of 
Jesus  in  His  discourse  at  Nazaieth  and  in  His 
reply  to  the  message  of  the  Baptist ;  (3)  the 
rejected  shepherd  of  Zechariah  is  in  the  mind 
of  Jesus  in  His  description  of  the  Good  Shep¬ 
herd  and  in  His  Word  to  His  disciples  in  Geth- 
semane ;  (3)  the  rejected  cornerstone  of  the 
Psalter  is  used  by  Jesus  in  His  conflict  with 
the  Pharisees  during  His  last  week  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  These  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  interpreted  and  applied  by  Jesus  set  forth 
His  death.  His  resurrection,  and  His  exalta¬ 
tion  as  Servant,  Shepherd,  and  Cornerstone. 

(c)  Jesus  on  several  occasions  taught  the  re¬ 
demptive  signific  nee  of  Hisdeath  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  in  flguratve  language.  According  to  the 
synpotists,  the  Son  of  Man  came  to  give  Him¬ 
self  a  ransom  for  many.  According  to  the 
Gospel  of  John,  the  Good  Shepherd  interposes 
between  His  flock  and  the  robbers  and  lays 
down  His  life  for  the  sheep.  Like  a  grain  of 
wheat  He  will  fall  into  the  earth  and  die,  and 
then  spring  up  and  bear  much  fruit. 


(d)  Jesus  also  sets  forth  His  death  and 
resurrection  in  plain  discourse.  He  told  His 
disciples  on  three  different  occasions  that  He 
would  be  rejected  by  the  rulers,  cruelly 
abused,  put  to  death  on  the  cross,  and  that  He 
would  rise  again  on  the  third  day.  This  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Master  is  a  prelude  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  His  disciples.  They  will  have  an 
experience  of  suffering  before  they  gain  their 
reward  of  glory.  The  resurrection  is  not  to 
establish  the  kingdom  of  glory.  That  is  post¬ 
poned  till  the  advent  from  heaven  with  the 
angels  for  judgment.  The  Messiah  comes  in 
His  kingdom  to  establish  it  in  the  lifetime  of 
His  hearers.  But  the  kingdom  as  thus  estab¬ 
lished  will  be  a  kingdom  of  cross-bearing,  of 
suffering,  a  kingdom  of  grace  and  service. 
The  faithful  disciples  will  gain  their  reward  in 
the  kingdom  of  glory  in  accordance  with  the 
devotion  of  their  service,  the  highest  places 
being  assigned  by  the  Father. 

There  is  in  the  representation  of  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  the  Messiah  a  line  of 
thought  parallel  to  that  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  main  features  of  these  are  in 
striking  harmony.  Jesus  predicts  (a)  the  re¬ 
jection  of  the  Messiah,  His  death  and  burial. 
This  correspond  with  the  time  of  the  invisible 
kingdom,  its  seed  time,  (b)  The  resurrection 
of  the  Messiah  has  the  same  relative  place  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  as  the  enthrone¬ 
ment  has  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  resurrection  and  enthronement 
are  in  order  to  inaugurate  the  King  in  heaven 
and  to  establish  the  kingdom  in  the  world, 
(c)  The  period  of  cross-bearing  and  baptism 
of  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  during 
the  absence  of  the  Messiah  in  heaven  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  period  of  growth  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  grace  in  the  world  in  the  midst  of 
enemies,  apostasies,  unfaithfulness,  and  diffi¬ 
culties  of  every  kind,  (d)  The  glory  of  the 
Messiah  and  His  faithful  servants  corresponds 
with  the  kingdom  of  glory  in  the  advent  of  the 
Son  of  Man  from  heaven  at  the  end  of  the  age. 

We  have  gone  rapidly  over  the  eleven  Messi¬ 
anic  ideals  of  the  Old  Testament  and  have 
found  that  only  a  single  one  of  them,  the 
suffering  prophet,  was  fulfilled  by  the  earthly 
life  of  Jesus,  and  that  so  far  as  the  suffer¬ 
ings,  not  so  far  as  his  exaltation.  The 
predictions  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
advent  of  Yahweh,  Yahweh  as  husband 
and  father  were  only  fulfilled  in  small  part. 
The  Day  of  Yahweh,  the  Holy  Land,  and 
the  Holy  Priesthood  had  no  fulfillment 
until  after  the  enthronement  of  our  Lord. 
The  prediction  of  the  Messianic  King  was  ful¬ 
filled  only  so  far  as  His  birth,  anointing,  and 
rejection  are  concerned,  but  not  in  Hie  en¬ 
thronement  and  victorious  reign  of  glory.  The 
predictions  of  the  Ideal  Man,  the  Conflict  with 
Evil,  and  the  New  Covenant,  began  to  be  ful¬ 
filled  in  important  stages  of  initiation  and  ad¬ 
vancement,  but  these  also  point  forward  to 
the  future.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  predictions  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  and  the  great  mass  of 
their  ideals  were  taken  up  by  Jesus  into  His 
predictive  prophecy  and  projected  into  the 
future. 

We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  even  His 
own  disciples,  were  so  slow  to  accept  Him 
as  the  Messiah.  They  did  not  see  in  Him  the 
realization  of  the  Messianic  ideals  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets.  He  did  not  fulfill  the 
most  striking  features  of  these  Messianic 
ideals,  but  only  those  which  were  in  shadow 
and  which  had  very  naturally  been  thrown 
into  the  background  in  the  anticipation  of  the 
Jews.  Those  whose  hopes  were  fixed  upon  a 
kingdom  of  glory  and  an  advent  to  judge  the 
world  and  to  reward  Israel  for  his  sufferings, 
would  not  be  inclined  to  look  favorably  upon  a 


Messiah  who  appeared  in  the  humble  guise  of 
the  suffering  Prophet  and  Preacher  of  right- 
eousness.  They  demanded  the  Messianic  sign 
from  heaven,  and  were  not  satisfied  with  a 
miracle-working  and  preaching,  which  seemed 
to  them  less  marvelous  than  that  of  Moses  and 
Elijah,  and  altogether  insufficient  to  prove 
that  Jesus  was  that  unique  person,  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  They  did  not  see  that  the  cross  was  the 
gate  to  the  throne,  or  that  the  sufferings  were 
necessary  in  order  to  the  glory.  The  cross  was 
to  the  Jew  a  stumbling-block.  It  became  a 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  only  to  those  who 
learned  by  divine  grace  that  the  Messiah  of 
the  cross  was  also  the  Messiah  of  the  throne, 
and  that  He  would  ere  long  prove  Himself  to 
be  the  Messiah  of  the  day  of  judgment. 

The  last  word  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples  was, 
“Ye  shall  receive  power,  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  come  upon  you ;  and  ye  shall  be  My  witness 
both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Judea  and  Samaria, 
and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.  ” 
Even  the  Apostles  could  not  give  their  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  world  until  the  enthroned  Mes¬ 
siah  had  bestowed  upon  them  His  coronation 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  could  not  preach 
the  life  of  Christ,  His  crucifixion,  and  His 
resurrection  until  they  had  received  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  His  enthronement  also.  Paul,  the 
Pharisee,  was  not  converted  by  the  Apostolic 
testimony  to  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus.  It 
was  not  until  Jesus  in  Christophany  convinced 
him  that  the  Messiah  was  not  only  risen  from 
the  dead,  but  enthroned  in  heaven,  that  he 
saw  in  Him  the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  was  transformed  from  the  arch-persecutor 
into  the  arch-apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  The 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  has,  through  the  Chris¬ 
tian  centuries,  been  accomplishing  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles.  But  the 
fullness  of  the  Jews  will  not  come  into  the 
Christian  Church  until  God  raises  up  an  Apos¬ 
tle  to  the  Jews  who  shall  point  them  to  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah  of  the  throne  and  of  the  judg¬ 
ment,  and  who  shall  be  able  to  persuade  them 
in  the  words  of  the  angels  of  the  Ascension  : 
“This  Jesus  which  was  raised  up  from  you 
into  hevaen  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as 
ye  beheld  Him  going  into  heaven.” 

The  faith  of  the  Apostolic  Church  was  fixed 
up  the  Messiah  enthroned  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  ruling  over  the  Church,  and  soon  to  come 
in  visible  presence  to  reward  the  faithful  and 
to  condemn  and  punish  the  unfaithful  and  the 
wicked.  This  is  the  normal  Christian  attitude 
at  all  times  looking  upward  to  the  enthroned 
Christ  and  looking  forward  to  His  Parousia. 

The  Christian  Church  of  Western  Europe,  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  the  Augustinian  theology, 
has  been  looking  backward  and  downward  in¬ 
stead  of  upward  and  forward.  In  the  doctrine 
of  God  it  has  been  grubbing  in  tbe  eternal  de¬ 
cree.  In  the  doctrine  of  man  it  has  been  dis¬ 
secting  the  corpse  of  the  first  Adam  and 
searching  for  the  germs  of  the  disease  of  origi¬ 
nal  sin  which  slew  him  and  all  our  race.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  religion  has  been  sad,  gloomy,  and 
sour.  In  the  doctrine  of  Christ  it  has  been 
living  in  Passion  week,  foilwing  the  station's 
of  the  cross,  and  bowing  in  penitence  before 
the  crucifix.  This  is  a  very  inadequate  and 
one-sided  Christianity.  This  is  not  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  not  the  form 
of  Christian  theology  which  is  to  transform 
the  world.  There  is  an  eternal  decree,  yes, 
but  its  essential  content  for  us  is  its  final  aim 
that  we  may  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
God’s  Son  that  “He  might  be  the  first  born 
among  many  brethren.  ”  There  is  original  sin 
in  the  first  Adam.  It  is  a  terrible  reality. 
But  it  has  been  annulled  and  destroyed  once 
for  all  and  forever  in  the  Second  Adam.  “For 
as  through  the  one  man’s  disobedience  the 
many  were  made  sinners,  even  so  through  the 
obedience  of  the  One  shall  the  many  be  made 
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righteous. "  We  must  be  buried  by  baptism 
into  the  death  of  the  crucified,  but  the  burial, 
for  the  Messiah  and  His  people  alike,  does  not 
nccomplisb  its  purpose  until  Ood  has  quickened 
us  together  with  Christ  and  raised  us  up  with 
Him  and  made  us  to  sit  with  Him  in  the 
heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus 
As  Bishop  Westcott  well  says:  “The 
crucifix  with  the  dead  Christ  obscures 
our  faith.  Our  thoughts  re^t  not  upon  a 
dead,  but  upon  a  living  Christ.”  And  so 
the  late  Prof.  Milligan  says:  “No  doubt 
the  crucifix  is  to  thousands  upon  thousands 
a  spiritual  help,  and  the  figure  of  our  Lord 
upon  the  cross  preaches  to  them  of  the  love  of 
God  with  a  power  which  the  words  of  men  can 
rarely,  if  ever,  equal.  Yet  the  empty  cross  is 
to  be  preferred  as  being  a  symbol,  not  a  repre¬ 
sentation  ;  as  symbolizing,  moreover,  the 
resurrection  as  well  as  the  death  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer.  He  has  borne  the  cross  and  passed 
from  it  forever."  With  these  eminent  repre 
sentativesof  the  modern  Anglican  and  Presby¬ 
terian  communions  I  must  express  my  entire 
agreement  as  the  result  of  my  study  of  the 
Chiist  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Christ  of  the 
Apostles. 

The  cross  stained  with  the  blood  drops  of 
our  Redeemer  is  the  most  sacred  symbol  of 
our  holy  religion.  Let  it  crown  all  our 
churches  I  Let  it  lead  all  our  processions ! 
Let  it  be  worn  on  the  hearts  of  all  Christian 
people  I  But  it  is  precious  not  because  it 
points  downward  to  death  and  the  grave,  but 
because  it  ever  points  upward  to  the  living 
Christ  who  was  lifted  on  that  cross  in  order 
to  he  lifted  thereby  higher  to  His  heavenly 
throne  to  reign  there  as  the  one  Mediator  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man,  whose  pierced  hands  and 
feet  and  aide,  the  scars  of  that  cross,  are  the 
eternal  pledges  of  His  victory  over  the  law  and 
sin  and  death,  and  of  the  justification,  sanctifi 
cation,  and  glorification  which  He  has  won  for 
our  race  and  which  He  is  graciously  bestowing 
upon  ITis  kingdom. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

BANGOB. 

A  delightful  ride  from  Boston  and  up  the 
Penobscot  River  on  the  elegant  boat,  “City  of 
Bangor,”  built  by  an  elder  in  the  East  Boston 
Presbyterian  Church,  Mr.  William  McKie, 
brings  one  at  noon  the  following  day  to  this 
attractive  northeast  city  of  20,000  inhabitants. 
The  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  on  the 
heights,  affording  an  inspiring  view  of  the 
city  and  surrounding  country,  is  an  object  of 
interest  to  a  stranger,  and  though  the  buildings 
are  not  so  numerous  or  elaborate  as  in  some  of 
our  other  seminaries,  the  situation  and  sur¬ 
roundings  of  this  school  of  the  prophets  ren¬ 
der  it  a  desirable  place  for  study  and  health¬ 
fulness.  There  are  many  attractive  public 
buildings  in  Bangor,  among  which  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  building  holds  a 
prominent  place,  both  on  account  of  the  com¬ 
manding  site  chosen  and  architectural  comeli¬ 
ness  of  the  building.  A  brief  call  disclosed 
an  interior  in  keeping  with  its  exterior,  and 
an  activity  in  Christian  work  that  renders  the 
Association  an  important  factor  among  the 
forces  for  Christ’s  kingdom  in  this  city. 

THE  MAINE  WOODS. 

A  ride  of  twelve  miles  on  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad,  and  we  reach  Oldtown,  the  present 
western  terminus  of  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook 
Road,  recently  constructed,  and  taking  a  direct 
course  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Maine.  The 
new  railroad  in  this  short  cut  passes  through 
the  heart  of  the  vast  timber  field  extending 
northward  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
and  gives  one  a  taste  of  frontier  life  that  is  as 
rude  and  primitive  as  can  be  found  in  the  far 
West.  The  stations  along  the  line,  though 


bearing  in  many  instances  distinguished 
names  (e.  g.,  Sherman),  are  mere  cabins,  and 
only  a  few  woodsmen  and  railroad  hands  are 
visible.  Freight  cars  serve  as  kitchen,  dining¬ 
room,  and  doubtless,  in  some  cases,  as  sleep 
ing  berths,  so  that  the  impression  on  the  trav¬ 
eller  is  strange  and  romantic.  A  few  hours  in 
the  rushing  train  through  this  almost  unbroken 
wilderness  brings  one  into  the  open  country, 
where  a  grand  expanse  of  fertile  lands,  dotted 
with  farm  buildings  and  bespeaking  thrift  and 
comfort,  constitute  a  marked  contrast  and  ex¬ 
cite  agreeable  surprise.  The  train  soon  reach¬ 
es  its  destination. 

HOGETON.  MAINE. 

A  ride  through  the  streets  of  this  thriving 
village  of  about  5,000  people  serves  to  convince 
the  new  comer  that  it  is  the  centre  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
are  wide  awake  and  progressive.  Large  brick 
blocks  are  in  process  of  construction  on  the 
main  streets,  and  many  beautiful  mansions 
are  under  way  in  the  residence  portion  of  the 
town.  A  postoffice  building,  erected  by  the 
Government,  has  just  been  completed  and 
will  soon  be  occupied,  that  is  an  ornament  to 
the  town.  Religious  societies  have  caught 
the  infection,  and  either  new  churches  are 
under  way  or  old  ones  are  being  modernized. 

THE  FIRST  PRESBITERIAN  CHDRCH. 

To  plant  a  church  in  this  far  northeastern 
border  of  New  England  required  foresight  and 
pluck,  as  the  church  at  Portland,  800  miles 
distant  at  least,  is  the  only  other  church  of 
our  order  in  Maine.  The  man  to  inaugurate 
this  movement  was  the  Rev.  Kenneth  McKay, 
and  he  has  proved  the  right  man  111  the  right 
place  for  this  pioneer  work.  A  neat  church 
has  been  erected  six  miles  out,  where  services 
are  held  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  goodly  con¬ 
gregation  assembled  at  the  preparatory  and 
communion  services  last  Sabbath.  A  very 
desirable  corner  lot  has  been  secured  in  the 
town,  and  a  chapel  and  attractive  manse  have 
already  been  erected.  The  chapel  has  served 
the  new  congregation  very  well  during  the  six 
years  of  their  existence  as  a  church.  The 
time  has,  however,  come  for  an  important 
forward  movement.  Presbyterianism,  in  order 
to  keep  step  with  the  general  progress  that  is 
everywhere  apparent,  must  have  a  home  more 
commensurate  with  its  needs  and  possibilities 
than  the  humble  chapel  silently  witnessing  to 
the  “day  of  small  things.”  After  a  brief  con 
ference  the  matter  has  already  been  quietly 
presented  to  a  few  individuals,  and  $1,000  has 
already  been  pledged  towards  the  projected 
building.  That  the  pastor  enjoys  in  a  high 
degree  not  only  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  his  people,  but  that  the  business  and  pro 
fessional  men  hold  him  in  eminent  esteem  is 
evidenced  by  their  cordial  sympathy  and  ready 
cooperation  in  the  enterprise,  thus  dispelling 
much  of  the  doubt  and  hesitation  that  may 
well  make  one  think  many  times  before  sound¬ 
ing  the  call  to  arise  and  build. 

After  a  careful  comparison,  we  believe  that 
few  of  our  northeastern  churches  have  a 
brighter  outlook  than  this  one  on  the  far  east¬ 
ern  border  of  our  country,  and  we  predict  that 
before  twelve  months  have  passed,  a  new  and 
attractive  church  will  grace  the  corner  of  the 
ample  church  lot,  dedicated  free  of  debt,  and 
thus  this  wise  and  faithful  pastor  with  his 
devoted  fiock  will  enjoy  the  fruit  of  the  toil 
and  sacrifice. 

The  communion  services  the  23d  inst.  were 
of  special  interest,  and  every  available  space, 
including  the  pulpit  platform,  was  occupied 
by  the  attentive  audience.  Six  were  received 
as  members,  one  of  whom  was  baptized.  Just 
before  the  benediction  was  pronounced  the 
pastor  arose,  and  after  a  few  words  of  explana¬ 
tion  concerning  the  movement  just  started. 


asked  all  who  with  the  sacredness  of  commun¬ 
ion  scenes  before  them  could  join  him  in  read¬ 
ing  or  repeating  a  passage  of  Scripture,  to  rise. 
The  entire  membership  arose  and  repeated  the 
following  words  from  Neh.  ii.  20:  “The  God 
of  heaven.  He  will  prosper  us ;  therefore  we 
His  servants  wilt  arise  and  build.  ”  The  scene 
was  solemn  and  touching.  In  the  evening  the 
pastor-at-large  again  addressed  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  pledges  were  received  bringing  the 
amount  to  about  $2,600.  The  outlook  is  cheer¬ 
ing.  _  D. 

PALIMPSESTS. 

By  Charles  W.  Barling. 

Mabillon,  in  his  discovery  of  the  method 
of  reading  old  manuscripts  and  determining 
their  age  by  the  kind  of  skin,  bark,  leaves,  or 
paper  on  which  they  were  written,  was  guided 
in  a  measure  also  by  the  style  of  writing, 
character  of  the  letters,  and  the  superscrip¬ 
tions  of  the  old  parchments  where  previous 
writings  had  been  erased  by  persons  intending 
to  use  the  material  again.  The  monastic 
scribes  of  the  Mediaeval  Age  were  in  the  habit 
of  doing  this,  for  parchment  was  expensive, 
and  by  no  means  plentiful.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  imperfect  manner  of  washing 
away  the  chirography  of  earlier  authors,  and 
the  superior  quality  of  the  ink  which  they 
used,  and  their  mode  of  pressing  letters  into 
the  vellum,  frequently  left  the  previous  writ¬ 
ings  visible  under  the  new  sentences.  Many 
recoveries  of  original  texts  have,  therefore, 
been  made,  and  yet,  without  doubt,  many 
valuable  classical  works  have  been  lost  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  palimpsest.  In  the  case  of  the 
“Codex  Ephrsemi,”  the  former  w'riting  was 
nearly  obliterated,  some  time  perhaps  in  the 
twelfth  century,  so  that  the  Greek  writings  of 
a  Syrian  named  Ephraem  miglit  be  transcribed 
upon  the  vellum.  It  is  said  that  the  original 
writing  was  first  observed  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  skillful  palaeographer,  Tis- 
chendorf,  in  1841,  prepared  the  manuscript 
for  publication,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted 
for  a  complete  transcript  of  this  codex.  It  is 
an  uncial  manuscript  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
was  brought  to  Florence  from  the  East  by 
Lascar,  a  learned  Greek,  and  afterwards  pre¬ 
sented  by  Catherine  de  Medici  to  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris,  where  it  can  now  be  seen. 

The  codices  Alexandrinus,  Vaticanus,  Sina- 
iticus,  and  Cantabrigiensis.  are  also  ancient 
uncial  manuscripts,  and  have  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  histories. 

Early  versions  of  the  New  Testament  were 
made  from  manuscripts  not  now  extant,  and 
these  translations  indicate  what  the  originals 
must  have  been.  Fifteen  epistles  have  been 
found  with  the  Same  upon  them  of  Ignatius, 
second  bishop  of  the  Christians  at  Antioch. 
There  has  been  much  controversy  regarding 
the  same,  and  various  opinions  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  individuals  high  in  rank  as  the¬ 
ologians  and  archaeologists.  Some  writers  be¬ 
lieve  them  all  to  be  spurious,  while  others  de¬ 
clare  them  to  be  genuine,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  Ignatius  would  never  have  appended  his 
name  to  any  unreliable  copies  of  the  sacred 
Serpiutres.  He  was  a  bold  and  faithful  bishop, 
having  been  appointed  by  Paul ;  and  he  ended 
hie  life  as  a  martyr,  when  he  was  condemned 
at  Antioch,  taken  to  Rome,  and  thrown  to  the 
lions  in  the  Coliseum. 


For  centuries  past  the  chief  need  has  been 
the  assertion  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
man.  This  has  been  the  magnificent  task  of 
centuries.  It  is  worth  all  it  cost.  But  we 
have  reached  a  new  stage.  The  doctrine  of 
individual  freedom  has  been  pressed  to  ex¬ 
travagant  conclusions,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
insist  on  the  duties  of  the  individual  to  socie¬ 
ty.  No  man  has  an  actual  right  to  anything. 
Only  as  a  member  of  society  has  the  individual 
any  value  or  any  right  whatever. — Charles 
Eliot  Norton. 


October  4,  J894. 
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Tfie  Religious  Press, 


The  Interior  decidedly  objects  to  Dr.  War- 
field’s  self -assumed  position  in  “the  chair.” 
It  appears  that  the  President  of  Lafayette  Col¬ 
lege  has  published  in  The  Messenger  an  arti¬ 
cle  from  which,  among  other  things,  The  In- 
•terior  quotes : 

“According  to  the  recent  deliverances  of  the 
Church’s  supreme  court,  therefore,  it  is  as 
truly  heresy  to  affirm  that  the  inerrant  Bible 
has  been  lost  to  men  as  it  is  to  declare  that 
there  never  was  an  inerrant  Bible.” 

“Only  the  true  Word  of  God  is  simply  au¬ 
thoritative.  So  far  as  it  is  impure,  so  far  it 
loses  its  authoritativeness.” 

The  Westminster  Assembly  “proclaimed  the 
perfect  preservation  of  Scripture,  in  its  abso¬ 
lute  purity,  through  all  ages,  in  entire  con¬ 
sistency  with  the  recognition  that  many  copies 
might  come  from  the  press  filled  with  corrup¬ 
tions,  and  that  no  copy  would  ever  be  made 
by  man,  wholly  free  from  error.” 

The  present  Presbyterian  doctrine,  he  says, 
is  that;  “The  originals  alone  are  declared  to 
be  inspired,  and  therefore  authoritative  for  the 
determining  of  points  of  religious  doctrine. 
The  translations  are  declared,  however,  com¬ 
petent  to  represent  the  inspired  Bible  for  all 
general  purposes.” 

Concerning  all  which  The  Interior  proceeds 
to  comment  as  follows : 

He  further  says  that  “the  pure  text  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  one  copy,  but  in  all  copies,”  that 
is,  an  error  found  in  one  will  be  corrected  by 
another.  Which  shall  be  adjudged  correct 
and  which  in  error  he  does  not  tell  us  how  to 
determine.  Thus  he  affirms  that  the  Church 
brands  as  heresy  the  denial  of  either  of  two 
irreconcilable  propositions.  This  puts  us  in  a 
bad  plight.  If  he  were  a  dogmatic  dictator 
he  would  behead  the  whole  army  of  the  Lord, 
smite  them  like  the  Amalektes,  and  not  leave 
one  alive.  The  trouble  with  the  professor  is 
that  he  is  too  much  of  an  original  thinker. 
We  counsel  him  to  join  hands  with  us  and 
walk  fraternally  in  the  old  path.  We  shall  not 
get  credit  for  so  much  enterprise  and  original¬ 
ity— perhaps  they  will  not  say  we  are  learned 
and  able— but  we  will  get  to  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  both  travel  with  ease  and  comfort 
and  pleasure.  There  is  another  consideration 
worthy  of  our  attention.  Those  old  Westmin 
sters,  beside  being  clear  thinkers,  had  great 
dexterity  in  handling  English.  We  shall  be 
more  secure  from  the  laughter  of  ribald 
purists  and  critics  if  we  stick  to  their  texts. 

Then  pointing  out  “the  plain  and  clear  path 
which  the  Confession  cuts  through  this  con¬ 
fusing  and  unsatisfactory  mystification,”  The 
Interior  goes  on  to  remark  with  considerable 
pertinence-  it  is  the  Bible  that  is  in  question : 

And  what  are  the  “general  purposes”  that 
it  is  said  to  be  good  for?  Verily  our  pro¬ 
fessorial  leader  is  leading  us  into  a  sad  fog. 
The  Bible  is  not  a  “general  purposes”  Book. 
It  is  personal  and  special,  marvellously  spe¬ 
cific,  and  particular  in  doctrine,  duty,  and 
application.  It  is  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit, 
with  a  sharper  edge  than  was  ever  ground  in 
Damascus. 

The  professor  and  others  are  assuming  the 
right  to  print,  not  in  classic  English,  what 
“our  Church  holds,”  and  to  decide  what  is 
extra-confessional  heresy — and  we  know  of  no 
reason  why  we  ourselves  should  be  ruled  out 
of  the  ranks  of  dogmatists,  with  self-assumed 
authority.  Here,  then,  is  our  “authoritative” 
dictum.  Our  Church  holds  that  the  English 
Bible,  revised  or  unrevised,  is  the  pure  Word 
of  God,  the  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice.  The  German,  French,  Chinese,  and  oth¬ 
er  translations  are  the  same.  Our  Church 
holds  that  these  translations  are  as  profitable 
for  doctrine,  reproof,  and  instruction  in  right¬ 
eousness  as  the  “originals"  would  be,  if  we 
had  them.  Our  Church  holds  that  every  man 
is  to  read  and  interpret  the  Bible  for  himself, 
and  that  he  does  not  need  to  take  his  points 
of  doctrine  and  of  duty  from  learned  linguists, 
or  any  authoritative  class.  Our  Church  holds 
that  we  have  the  Word  of  God  itself,  and  not 
merely  a  representative  of  it  that  is  good  for 
general  purposes.  Ex  cathedral  We  have 
spoken  I 

The  Outlook,  commenting  on  the  recent  tri¬ 
umphant  acquittal  of  Prof.  Ely  of  the  charge 
of  “political  heresy,"  has  a  word  to  say  to 
those  who  are  so  zealous  for  the  truth  as  to 


fall  into  divers  snares.  It  applies  to  others 
than  those  zealous  for  political  truth : 

The  difficulty  with  such  critics  as  Mr.  Wells 
is  that  they  do  not  distinguish  between  gram¬ 
mar-school  and  university  instruction.  If  boys 
twelve  to  fourteen  are  to  be  taught  anything 
about  socialism,  they  probably  ought  to  be 

uarded  against  its  more  seductive  and  plausi- 

le  errors.  But  the  office  of  a  university  is  to 
tell  young  men  what  socialism  is,  as  taught 
by  its  advocates,  to  present  to  them  the 
strongest  possible  arguments  for  it,  and  to 
train  them  to  examine  it  for  themselves  and 
form  their  own  judgments  as  to  its  truth  or 
falsehood.  What  the  committee  on  Prof.  Ely’s 
case  say  on  this  subject  might  well  be  re¬ 
peated  and  applied  to  every  branch  of  study, 
including  theology,  in  every  higher  institution 
in  the  land  :  “We  cannot  for  a  moment  believe 
that  knowledge  has  reached  its  final  goal,  or 
that  the  present  condition  of  society  is  perfect. 
We  must,  therefore,  welcome  from  our  teach¬ 
ers  such  discussions  as  shall  suggest  the  means 
and  prepare  the  way  by  which  knowledge 
may  be  extended,  present  evils  may  be  re 
moved,  and  others  prevented.  ”  Unconsciously 
Mr.  Wells  has  rendered  the  cause  of  education 
a  valuable  service  in  giving  to  such  a  body  as 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  Wisconsin  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  so  admirable  a  defense  of  the  liberty 
of  teachers  and  teaching. 

The  Advance,  looking  forward  to  the  new 
season  of  activity,  advocates  the  use  of  busi¬ 
ness-sense  in  Christian  effort,  the  same  alert 
employment  of  all  our  faculties  in  this  work 
that  we  bring  to  other  work.  This  by  no 
means  disparages  our  dependence  on  the 
divine  efficacy;  quite  the  contrary: 

One  characteristic  of  the  business  sense  in 
Christian  matters  is  that,  in  undertaking  and 
carrying  on  an  enterprise,  it  does  not  fail  to 
count  on  the  active  partnership  that  exists 
between  the  divine  and  the  human.  And  so  it 
estimates  boldly  the  resources  it  has  to  depend 
upon.  The  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  was  but  a  parable  of  what  is,  and  is 
to  be  reckoned  upon,  as  really  the  perpetual 
factor  in  Christian  endeavor.  In  bidding  the 
disciples  not  to  send  the  people  away  hut 
themselves  to  feed  them,  Jesus  knew  what 
resources  He,  and  so  they,  had  at  hand.  Their 
instant  and  business  like  action  in  getting  the 
multitude  to  sit  down  in  orderly  and  accessi¬ 
ble  companies  had  in  it  no  presumption ;  it 
was  simply  obedience;  a  kind  of  obedience 
that  showed  good  sense  as  well  as  good  heart. 
Their  behavior  in  the  matter  was  altogether 
and  perfectly  sensible.  Mock  modesty  on  the 
ground  that  they  could  not  feed  them  would 
hav«  been  rank  disobedience.  The  Church  is 
bidden  evangelize  and  feed  “the  world”  with 
the  bread  of  life.  How  can  it?  And  yet  it 
can,  and  it  ought.  And  it  is  good  sense  for 
faith  to  be  instinct  with  the  courage  of  God 
himself  in  planning  large  results. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  to  be  some  very 
peculiar  opportunities  and  emergencies  before 
us  the  current  and  coming  year.  No  preacher 
with  anything  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Master  in 
him  will  be  content  to  merely  “beat  the  air” 
with  false  strokes.  All  truths  are  useful  but 
every  week  certain  truths  are  preeminently 
the  necessity  of  the  hour.  The  minister 
possessed  of  the  true  business-sense  will  be 
ever  eager,  if  not  also  quick,  to  see  just  what 
these  particular  truths  are  that  demand  their 
timely  and  suited  utterance.  The  Sunday- 
school  superintendent  with  the  business  sense 
in  him  will  be  quite  certain  to  set  about  doing 
some  things  that  were  not  done  last  year.  So 
of  all  the  several  committees  in  the  various 
organized  departments  of  the  Church’s  com¬ 
prehensive  and  harmoniously  cooperative  ac¬ 
tivities.  Business-sense  having  an  end  in 
view  bends  every  means  to  the  attainment  of  it. 

The  Observer,  commenting  on  the  too  obvi¬ 
ous  fact  that  our  jury  system  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  farce  through  the  unwillingness 
of  business  men  to  perform  their  duty  in  this 
respect,  instances  one  hopeful  case  of  reform : 

It  is  often  said  that  our  jury  system  has 
largely  become  a  farce,  and  not  without  rea¬ 
son.  We  believe  that  this  is  so  largely  be¬ 
cause  so  many  business  men  do  their  utmost 
to  escape  service.  In  Jersey  City,  for  instance, 
constiibles  get  their  places  by  election,  and 
are  naturally  loath  to  offend  business  men  or 
others  of  standing  by  forcing  them  to  do  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  duty.  The  usual  result  has  been, 
that  after  the  solid  men  who  have  offices  or 


stores  near  the  court-room  have  served  a  few 
times,  they  object  to  being  summoned  time 
and  again,  and  the  constable  falls  back  upon 
bar-room  loafers  and  such  other  persons  of  an 
undesirable  class  as  are  willing  to  give  up  sev¬ 
eral  hours  for  the  sake  of  making  the  small 
fee  which  goes  with  the  service.  Such  per¬ 
sons,  it  is  notorious,  usually  give  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant,  no  matter  what  the  law  or  the 
evidence  may  be  in  the  case.  In  one  district 
the  justice  has  determined  to  change  all  this. 
At  his  bidding  the  clerk  of  the  court  has  made 
out  a  list  of  all  the  responsible  business  men 
in  the  district.  The  constables  take  these 
names  in  their  order  and  summon  fourteen 
men  whenever  they  have  to  make  up  a  jury. 
It  is  expected  that  no  man  on  the  eligible  list 
will  be  required  to  serve  more  than  once  in 
six  months.  The  result  so  far  is  encouraging 
to  the  judge  who  desires  justice  to  be  dispensed 
under  his  administration.  Jury  duty  is  cer¬ 
tainly  irksome  to  a  business  man,  whose  time 
is  money  to  him,  but  if  the  jury  system  is  to 
be  maintained  at  a  proper  standard,  business 
men  must  be  ready  to  do  this  duty.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  in  our  courts  and  of 
municipal  affairs  generally,  suffers  because  of 
a  lack  of  real  patriotism.  There  is  needed 
more  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  Roman  who  left 
his  plough  to  serve  the  State  readily,  and  as 
readily  ignored  State  honors  for  the  plough. 


The  Churchman,  making  a  somewhat  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  Roman  Church  in  this  coun¬ 
try  (with  special  reference  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  what  has  come  to  be  called  “Apaism”),  sees 
some  strikingly  hopeful  signs  of  an  awakening 
spirit  of  freedom  within  it : 

The  formation  and  rapid  growth  of  the 
“Young  Men’s  Institute”  is  one  of  these  signs. 
We  do  not  commit  ourselves  to  the  statement 
that  this  organization  has  been  suggested  Ly 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and 
modelled  in  part  after  it ;  but  we  are  willing 
to  believe  that  the  Young  Men’s  Institute  is 
kindred  in  its  general  purposes  and  methods 
to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 
This  is  just  such  a  departure  from  the  old 
methods  of  the  Roman  Church  as  would  nat¬ 
urally  result  from  an  earnest  intention  to  bring 
her  policy  more  into  line  with  modern  Ameri 
can  ways  of  thinking  and  working.  Then 
there  is  the  widespread  adoption  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  System.  ...  It  will  probably 
not  be  denied  that  there  are  proportionately 
more  Sunday-schools  connected  with  Roman 
parishes  in  this  country  than  in  any  other 
land.  This,  too,  is  a  token  of  the  deference 
which  Romanists  are  beginning  to  show  to 
American  methods.  As  for  the  Summer  School 
—so  recently  adopted  and  approved  by  bishops 
and  priests  of  the  Roman  Church — it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  unique  American  product,  and 
one  which  tends  to  broaden  the  intelligence 
and  arouse  the  liberality  of  the  laity ;  another 
sign  that  Romanists  are  willing  to  adopt  and 
profit  by  the  useful  institutions  of  America. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  use  of  a  tongue 
“  understanded  of  the  people”  in  the  public 
worship  of  the  Roman  Church  is  an  innovation 
which  obtains  more  widely  in  America  than 
elsewhere.  .  .  .  We  have  no  positive  facts 
wherewith  to  corroborate  the  statement,  and 
we  make  it  with  deference  to  those  better  in¬ 
formed  ;  but  we  think  we  are  right  in  saying 
that  the  desire  for  a  legitimate  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  the  public  acts  of  prayer  and 
praise  is  rapidly  growing  among  the  laity  of 
the  Roman  Church. 


Wabash  College  opened  Sept.  11th  under  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances.  The  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  ground  considerably  exceeds  the 
total  enrollment  of  last  year,  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  coming  from  outside  of  Indiana.  The  new 
students  number  nearly  ninety,  nearly  sixty 
of  whom  are  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
freshman  class.  The  working  force  of  the 
Faculty  numbers  twenty  -  four.  The  only 
changes  are  in  the  departments  of  Chemistry 
and  Modern  Languages.  Dr.  W.  E.  Chamber- 
lain  takes  the  place,  at  the  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Chemistry,  of  Prof.  Alexander  Smith, 
called  to  Chicago  University.  Mr.  O.  S.  Hoff¬ 
man  occupies  the  TOsition  of  instructor  in  Ger¬ 
man,  in  place  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Armstrong.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  a  physiological-botanical  lab¬ 
oratory  has  been  built,  the  gift  of  S.  P.  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Lima,  Ind.  The  Department  of  Biol¬ 
ogy  is  thus  amply  furnished  for  carrying  ou 
its  work. 
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XV.  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

Matt.  V.  I'viii.  1 ;  Luke  vi.  20-49. 

Golden  Text. — Ye  therefore  shall  be  per¬ 
fect,  as  your  Heavenly  Father  is  perfect.  — 
Matt.  V.  48. 

Jesus,  having  organized  His  kingdom  by  the 
appointment  of  twelve  Apostles  (last  lesson), 
at  once  proceeds  to  give  the  Law  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  It  was  on  one  of  the  hill  tops  of  the 
elevated  land  northwest  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
that  He  had  passed  the  night  in  prayer  (Luke 
vi.  12).  Hither,  in  the  early  morning,  a  large 
number  of  those  who  believed  in  Him  came 
to  seek  Him,  and  from  among  them,  calling 
unto  Him  whom  He  himself  would  (Mark  iii. 
13),  He  appointed  twelve  to  be  His  Apostles 
(14,  16;  Luke  vi.  13).  During  this  ceremony 
those  not  called  retired  to  one  of  the  plain¬ 
like  reaches  of  the  lower  hill  (Luke  vi.  17), 
where  increasing  numbers  joined  them,  bring¬ 
ing  their  sick.  Coming  down  to  this  level 
place  after  having  appointed  the  Twelve,  He 
healed  their  diseases,  and  then,  retiring  to  a 
slight  elevation  where  He  could  be  seen  by 
all,  and  seating  Himself,  His  twelve  disciples 
clustered  round  Him,  and  to  them  first,  but 
also  to  the  listening  multitude.  He  gave  the 
law  of  the  newly  organized  kingdom. 

The  sermon  occupies  three  chapters  in  Mat¬ 
thew,  very  much  less  in  Luke.  The  third 
Evangelist,  writing  for  Gentiles,  gives  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  law  and  their  general  illustra¬ 
tions,  but  leaves  out  that  large  body  of  illus¬ 
tration  drawn  from  the  Mosaic  law  (Matt.  v. 
17-37)  as  being  without  significance  to  them, 
who  knew  nothing  of  that  law,  and  that  other 
section  (chap,  vi.)  based  on  the  religious  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Jews.  Two  other  sections  given 
by  Matthew  (vi.  19-34.  vii.  7-13)  are  found  in 
Luke,  not  as  a  part  of  this  sermon,  but  in  a 
historic  setting  (chapters  xi.  xii.  xiii.  etc.),  and 
were  probably  added  by  the  first  evangelist, 
according  to  his  habit  of  bringing  together  in 
its  completeness  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  a 
given  subject. 

As  we  find  it  in  Matthew  the  sermon  con¬ 
sists  of  a  prologue  (v.  3-16),  three  Parts  (17 
48,  chap,  vi.,  and  vii.  1-23)  and  an  Epilogue 
(24-27)  ;  following  ^28-viii.  1)  is  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  immediate  impression  created  by 
the  sermon  upon  the  hearers. 

The  prologue  (v.  3  16)  is  in  two  parts,  the 
nine  Beatitudes  (3-11),  giving  the  character  of 
members  of  the  kingdom,  and  an  epilogue 
(12  - 16)  describing  their  function  in  the 
world.  Two  things  are  to  be  noticed  here : 
(1)  This  was  not  “a  new  teaching.”  Every 
one  of  these  truths  may  be  found  in  the  Old 
Testament.  (2)  Cbriot  is  not  here  promising 
rewards  for  good  conduct ;  the  poor  in  spirit, 
the  merciful,  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  af¬ 
ter  righteousness,  the  pure  in  heart,  are  not 
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promised  the  kingdom,  mercy,  realized  right- 
eousnses,  or  the  vision  of  God  as  a  reward,  nor 
are  they  assured  that  through  the  former  they 
shall  attain  the  latter;  the  two  belong  togeth¬ 
er;  he- that  is  the  one  has  the  other.  Both 
parts  of  each  beatitude  are  the  actual  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  members  of  the  kingdom.  And  their 
function  (13-16)  is  to  preserve  and  to  illumi¬ 
nate  the  world  that  God  may  be  glorified  and 
the  kingdom  thus  extended. 

Coming  now  (v.  17-vii.  23)  to  ,  the  Law  of 
the  Kingdom,  Jesus  does  not  show  that  it 
supersedes  the  Law  of  Moses ;  it  completes  it. 
Verses  17-20  of  Matthew  v.  are,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  text  of  the  entire  discourse ;  all  the 
rest  elucidates  this  statement.  The  principle 
is  this :  the  kingdom  of  God  is  a  kingdom  of 
righteousness ;  and  its  demand  is,  therefore, 
for  "the  entire  supremacy  of  righteousness  in 
the  inner  man.  ” 

In  these  verses  Christ  raises  into  a  higher 
realm  the  two  cardinal  ideas  of  Judaism,  the 
kingdom,  and  righteousness.  They  believed, 
just  as  He  taught,  that  the  kingdom  was  to 
be  one  of  righteousness,  but  their  notions  on 
both  these  points  were  entirely  inadequate. 
Their  notion  of  the  kingdom  was  best  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Daniel  ii.  44 :  Israel  was  to  subdue 
all  nations  and  then  make  them  righteous. 
But  Christ's  idea  was,  that  men,  being  right¬ 
eous,  were  of  the  kingdom  in  the  very  nature 
of  things.  Hence  John’s  long  preparatory 
ministry ;  hence  His  own  long  work  of  prep¬ 
aration  in  Judea,  and  afterward  in  Galilee. 
The  three  years  of  His  ministry  were  half  ex¬ 
pired  before  He  instituted  His  kingdom  by  the 
appointment  of  His  Apostles.  Again,  the  Jew¬ 
ish  notion  of  righteousness  (expressed  in  Deut. 
vi.  25)  was  the  observance  of  all  the  Com¬ 
mandments.  That  of  Jesus  was  an  inward 
disposition  of  the  heart,  which,  being  given 
the  Commandments  were  necessarily  observed. 
It  was  not — and  this  is  a  much  neglected  point 
—it  was  not  because  the  righteousness  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  consisted  chiefiy  in  minute 
additions  to  the  Mosaic  legislation  that  Jesus 
said  that  the  righteousness  of  members- of  the 
kingdom  must  exceed  it.  AU  principles  of 
righteousness  fall  short,  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  as  well  as  the  tithing  of  mint,  anise, 
and  cummin,  and  all  forms  of  righteou&ess 
are  without  worth,  except  as  they  meet  the  in¬ 
ward  answer  of  the  heart,  “I  delight  to  do 
Thy  will,  O  my  God.  ” 

This  passage  (v.  17-23),  which  we  have  called 
the  text  of  the  discourse  (perhaps  it  may  bet¬ 
ter  be  called  its  kernel),  clearly  strikes  a  blow 
at  the  very  common  error  that  Christianity 
absolves  its  followers  from  obedience  to  the 
Law.  Jesus  in  this  sermon  did  not  mean  to 
show  that  the  Law  cannot  be  fulfilled  and 
therefore  we  must  look  to  Him  for  salvation  ;  He 
distinctly  teaches  that  it  must  be  fulfilled.  True, 
fulfilling  it  is  not  the  means  of  salvation,  but 
the  result ;  the  sermon  is  addressed  to  those  who 
are  in  the  kingdom,  not  to  those  who  are  out 
of  it;  but  those  who  are  in  are  not  absolved 
from  obedience  to  Law ;  how  can  they  be  ?  Thy 
Law  is  within  my  heart  is  their  true  portrait. 

This  fact  of  the  permanent  obligation  of  the 
Law  of  God  receives  a  threefold  illustration 
and  application  in  the  three  Sections  of  the 
sermon.  I.  Matt.  v.  21-48  tests  and  elucidates 
Christ’s  principle  of  heart  righteousness  by  ap¬ 
plying  it  to  six  different  cases  of  Mosiac  teach¬ 
ing.  that  respecting  murder  (21-26),  adultery 
and  divorce  (27-32),  oaths  (33-37),  retaliation 
(38-42),  and  the  treatment  of  enemies  (43  47), 
with  a  single  verse  (48)  summing  up  the 
whole.  Of  this  section  we  must  observe  that 
Jesus  is  not  condemning  rabbinical  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Mosaic  Law  ;  with  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  words,  and  hate  thine  enemy 
(verse  43),  every  teaching  which  Jesus  passes 
under  review  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament. 
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He  not  only  does  not  destroy  these  teachings. 
He  does  not  condemn  them ;  He  fulfills,  com¬ 
pletes  them,  carries  them  up  to  those  highest 
terms  which  are  necessarily  theirs  when  the 
heart  accepts  them  and  finds  them,  as  Paul 
did,  not  only  holy,  just,  and  good  (Rom.  vii. 
12),  but  also  spiritual  (14).  And  having  ap¬ 
plied  His  principle  of  heart  obedience  to  theni 
all.  He  gives  the  secret  of  the  power  of  this 
obedience  (46).  He  who  is  a  son  of  God  has  in 
him  an  essential  likeness  to  God ;  this  it  is 
which  makes  the  keeping  of  the  law  his  nat¬ 
ural  condition.  And  therefore  He  closes  this 
section  with  verse  48,  which,  whether  read 
as  a  command  (Authorized  Version),  or  a  prom¬ 
ise  (Revised  Version),  is  equally  cogent,  per¬ 
fection  being  neither  a  work  nor  a  belief,  but 
a  state. 

II.  In  the  next  section  (chapter  vi. ) ,  the  same 
principle  of  heart  righteousness  is  illustrated, 
not  from  the  Law,  but  from  the  religious  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Jews.  The  most  important  of 
these  were  almsgfiving  (1-4),  prayer  (6-16),  and 
fasting  (16-18),  as  the  expression  of  piety,  spir¬ 
ituality,  and  sanctity.  All  these  are  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  members  of  the  kingdom,  but 
not  as  external  acts.  They  are  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  an  inward  condition.  Out  of  this  view 
of  religious  practices  arises  the  truth  that  the 
entire  life  of  the  member  of  the  kingdom  is 
for  God;  and  the  concluding  passage  (19-34) 
expands  the  meaning  of  that  truth  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  one  absorbing  interest  of 
human  life,  the  provision  for  its  sustenance — 
what  shall  we  eat  and  what  shall  we  drink 
and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?  It  is 
impossible  for  the  member  of  the  kingdom  to 
make  this  his  chief  interest  (24),  nor  is  it 
necessary  (32).  The  kindgom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness  is  the  chief  interest  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  kingdom  (33)  his  temporal  welfare 
is  the  concern  of  his  heavenly  Father. 

III.  Section  three(vii.  1-13)  applies  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  heart  righteousness  to  the  Christian’s 
relations  with  men.  Self-reformation  must,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  precede  our  attempts  to 
reform  others  if  those  attempts  spring  from  a 
heart  righteousness. 

Like  section  two,  this  section  is  divided, 
13-23  being  the  practical  application  of  the 
truth  to  the  Christian  himself ;  the  ^est  of  this 
heart  righteousness  is  its  fruits ;  men  cannot 
remain  sinners  who  have  been  called  to  the 
kingdom.  The  subject  is  completed  in  21-23  by 
being  brought  round  to  the  text  (v.  17),  the 
necessity  of  obedience  to  the  Law.  The  Epi¬ 
logue  follows  (24  27).  The  kingdom,  being 
established  in  righteousness,  is  built  upon  the 
rock ;  without  righteousnses  the  foundation  is 
but  sand. 

Such  teachings  as  this  naturally  excited  the 
surprise  of  those  who  heard,  accustomed  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Scribes.  He  taught  with 
authority  not  merely  because  He  did  not  base 
His  teachings  on  those  of  any  predecessor,  but 
because  He  did  not  pretend  at  all  to  justify 
them.  He  did  not  argue  nor  reason ;  He  sim¬ 
ply  spoke  the  words  as  irrefragably  true.  The 
witness  was  in  the  words  and  in  those  who 

heard  them.  _ 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

The  Draught  of  Fishes. 

Luke  V.  1-11. 

Golden  Text.— Come  ye  after  Me  and  I  will 
make  you  fishers  of  men.  —Mark  i.  17. 

A  comprehensive  account  of  this  passage  in 
its  historic  setting  will  be  found  in  the  Bible 
Study  Union  Lesson  of  The  Evangelist  for 
August  30th.  Here  we  look  into  the  text 
somewhat  in  detail. 

Verse  1.  The  popularity  of  Jesus  was  by 
this  time  very  great ;  though  He  had  healed 
the  son  of  a  nobleman  of  Capernaum,  He  had 
been  preaching  in  the  synagogues  of  the 
villages  without  apparently  doing  any  further 
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miracle ;  it  was  to  hear  the  Word  of  Qod  that 
the  people  thronged  around  Him.  The  Lake 
of  Oennesaret  was  the  Sea  of  Oalilee,  also 
called  the  Lake  of  Tiberias:  “the  most  sacred 
sheet  of  water  in  the  world,”  since  it  often  bore 
the  Lord  Jesus  upon  its  bosom,  and  beside  it 
He  lived  and  worked. 

Verse  2.  The  order  of  events  in  the  parallel 
passages  (Matt.  iv.  18-22;  Mark  i.  16-20)  is 
somewhat  different,  the  draught  of  fishes  be¬ 
ing  omitted ;  the  statement  in  the  first  verse 
of  those  two  passages  is  merely  general  and 
comprehensive,  including  all  that  Luke  gives. 
The  word  ships  in  the  Authorized  Version 
should  in  every  case  be  boats,  as  in  the  Re¬ 
vised,  which  we  follow,  as  usual. 

Verse  3  We  shall  afterward  (Matt.  xiii.  1, 
etc.)  find  Jesus  taking  this  way  to  separate 
Himself  a  little  from  His  audience.  He  could 
thus  be  better  seen  and  heard. 

Verses  4,  5.  The  night  was  the  most  favor¬ 
able  time  for  fishing ;  but  Simon  is  not  here 
protesting  against  Jesus’  command ;  He  sim¬ 
ply  alludes  to  the  fact  that  they  had  caught 
nothing  to  emphasize  his  willingness,  at 
Jesus’  word,  to  let  down  the  nets. 

Verse  6.  St.  Gregory  says  that  this  was  an 
acted  parable.  In  one  of  His  parables  by  the 
sea  (Matt.  xiii.  47)  Jesus  compared  the  king¬ 
dom  of. heaven  to  a  net;  here  it  is  not  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  kindom,  but  the  nature  of  His  dis¬ 
ciples’  calling  that  the  parable  is  intended  to 
teach  (verse  10).  St.  Augustine  compares  the 
breaking  nets  to  the  Church  of  the  present, 
which  cannot  hold  all  that  it  takes  in,  but 
this  is  needlessly  to  strain  the  teaching.  In 
fact,  we  observe  in  all  Christ’s  teachings  that 
He  limits  Himself  to  one  aspect  of  truth  or  one 
message  at  a  time.  He  is  teaching  here  not 
about  the  Church,  but  the  duty  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  No  doubt  the  miracle  was  also  meant 
to  manifest  His  power. 

Verse  7.  Who  their  partners  were  is  shown 
in  verse  10.  The  graphic  truthfulness  of  the 
account  appears  in  such  little  touches  as  they 
beckoned. 

Verses  8,  9.  The  enormous  quantity  of  the 
catch  after  the  unfruitful  work  of  the  night 
before  was  evidence  enough  to  these  experi¬ 
enced  fishermen  that  this  was  a  special  act  of 
power  on  the  part  of  Jesus.  Peter  had  long 
known  and  believed  in  Jesus,  had  probably 
worked  with  Him,  heard  Him  preach  repent¬ 
ance,  and  had,  perhaps,  baptized  the  repentant 
(John  iii.  22,  iv.  1,  2)  ;  he  was  not  now  to  learn 
His  spotless  purity ;  but  this  evidence  of  power 
fiashed  such  a  light  upon  the  character  of  that 
purity,  that  the  sinfulness  of  his  own  nature 
lay  before  him  in  a  blackness  made  hideous 
by  the  contrast.  It  was  like  his  impulsive  na¬ 
ture  to  exclaim  in  words  that  said  the  very 
thing  he  did  not  want,  Depart  from  me !  It  is 
like  all  people  of  quick  and  intense  percep¬ 
tions.  What  he  wanted  was  not  to  be  parted 
from  Jesus,  but  to  be  parted  from  his  sins. 
So  Isaiah,  when  he  saw  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
(vi.  5).  So  Job,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of 
God  out  of  the  whirlwind  (xlii.  6,  6). 

Verse  10.  Here  comes  the  explanation  of 
the  miracle.  The  words  of  Jesus,  Fear  not, 
do  not  indicate  that  Peter  felt  superstitious 
terror  at  the  sight ;  they  were  spoken  to 
reassure  him ;  though  a  sinful  man,  yet  being 
repentant  and  believing,  he  still  might  serve, 
not  only  as  he  had  done  in  the  past,  but  in  a 
more  important  way — henceforth  thou  shalt 
catch  men,  or,  as  the  Greek  word  means,  “take 
them  alive.  ”  The  figure  would  be  familiar  to 
Peter  from  the  Scriptures,  for  Jeremiah  (xvi. 
16)  and  Amos  (iv.  2)  and  Habakkuk  (i.  14), 
use  it,  though  always  in  speaking  of  punish¬ 
ment  and  death,  not  life  and  salvation.  But 
it  would  be  especially  striking  to  him,  whose 
worldly  calling  this  was. 

Verse  11.  We  learn  from  the  parallel] 


passages  that  it  was  only  Simon  and  Andrew 
whom  Jesus  immediately  called ;  that  James 
and  John  received  their  summons  a  little  later. 
It  all  took  place  within  a  brief  period,  and  the 
obedience  was  immediate.  They  forsook  all 
and  followed  Him.  “Following  Jesus  they  led 
the  world,"  says  one  writer.  True,  and  the 
followers  of  Jesus  are  always  in  the  forefront 
of  civilization,  of  learning,  of  philanthropy,  of 
achievement.  But  we  must  not  forget  (see 
Bible  Study  Union  Lesson  referred  to  above) 
that  the  deliberate  choice  of  those  men  was 
poverty  with  Jesus  when  they  might  have  had 
wealth  without  Him.  They  did  not  know  they 
were  to  lead  the  world,  in  fact,  they  never 
knew  that  they  did ;  all  they  knew  was  that 
they  were  to  be  with  Him  ;  that  was  enough  to 
make  them  joyful  to  forsake  all.  It  is  enough 
for  any  Christian  who  knows  Jesus  as  well  as 
Peter  did.  But  there  is  no  Christian  living 
who  may  not  know  Him  far  better  than  Peter 
possibly  could  have  done  (John  xvi.  7,  13.). 


prominent  that  only  as  the  heart  is  renewed 
will  the  life  be  holy. 

The  specifications  given  are  of  actions,  or  of 
the  spirit  of  actions,  which  relate  to  one’s 
fellowmen.  There  is  also  a  marked  difference 
between  these  actions  and  those  set  forth  in 
the  second  table  of  the  Law,  whose  summary 
is,  “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 
They  demand  more  than  righteousness  and 
benevolence,  and  exhibit  the  beatitudes  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  first  thing  to 
put  on  is 

A  Heart  of  Compauion. 

This  is  the  same  kind  of  love  that  the  Father 
had  for  the  perishing  world  when  He  gave  His 
Son,  and  the  same  that  Christ  showed  in  His 
death.  The  same,  also,  that  the  Spirit  shows 
in  His  convicting  work.  This  is  good  will  to 
men,  without  respect  to  character,  which 
while  it  pities,  also  condemns.  This  pity  is 
of  the  heart,  and  sincere,  and  leaves  nothing 
undone  to  help  and  save.  Christ  died  for  sin¬ 
ners  while  yet  they  were  sinners. 

The  next  thing  to  put  on  is  kindness.  This 
treats  all  as  of  one’s  kin,  and  makes  all  breth¬ 
ren.  It  goes  beyond  family  and  nation  and 
race.  Whatever  concerns  man  is  its  care. 
There  is  nothing  so  broad  as  Christianity. 
It  alone  is  the  missionary  religion,  and  the 
work  of  missions  is  its  best  exemplification. 

The  new  man,  saved  not  for  any  goodness 
in  him,  but  a  saved  sinner,  is  clothed  with 
humility.  This  condescends  to  men  of  low 
estate.  Meekness  is  another  of  his  attributes, 
who,  having  received  undeserved  mercy 
from  God,  is  patient  and  gentle  towards  those 
from  whom  he  may  have  received  injuries. 
Having  been  borne  with,  he  is  forbearing  and 
long  suffering.  He  has  yet  the  more  beautiful 
grace  of  forgiveness,  even  as  he  has  been  for¬ 
given.  For  this  one  is  daily  to  pray.  The 
measuie  he  has  received  is  the  measure  he  is  to 
give,  and  his  example  is  the  prayer  of  Christ 
on  the  cross,  “Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do. 

Above  all  these  and  around  them  all,  bind¬ 
ing  them  in  the  bond  of  perfectness,  one  is  to 
Put  on  Loto. 

Love  to  one’s  neighbor  includes  all  other 
graces.  This  is  the  characteristic  of  God  in 
the  exercise  of  all  His  attributes,  which  gives 
Him  his  best  name,  “God  is  Love."  So  should 
it  be  said  of  us,  and  particularly  of  Christians, 
Man  is  love.  So  at  peace  with  men  and  clothed 
with  love,  the  peace  of  Qod  will  rule  or  arbi¬ 
trate  in  the  heart,  and  one  will  live  in  con¬ 
scious  self-approbation  because  approved  of 
God  and  right  towards  men.  What  can  be 
more  grateful  than  the  assurance  of  peace 
with  God  and  a  spirit  of  sweet  pleasantness 
towards  men?  And  the  Word  of  Christ  will 
also  dwell  in  the  new  man  and  be  master  of 
the  house,  while  he  lives  in  sweet  subjection. 
Its  infiuence  fills  him  until  he  is  rich  with  it 
and  made  wise  by  it,  so  that  he  is  able  to 
teach  and  help  others,  and  can  join  in  the 
praises  of  the  grace  of  God.  Then  shall  all 
one's 

Words  and  Deeds. 

be  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  ruled  and 
animated  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  He  becomes 
the  Author  of  the  life,  and  all  is  done  accord¬ 
ing  to  His  direction  and  to  His  pleasing.  His 
merits  are  the  ground  of  one’s  faith  and  teach* 
ing.  For  whatever  good  there  is  in  such  a 
heart  and  life  He  has  the  praise.  Paul  said  of 
himself,  “By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I 
am,”  and  “The  life  I  now  life  in  the  fiesh  I 
live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved 
me  and  gave  Himself  for  me.” 

The  “whatsoever”  of  word  or  deed  done  in¬ 
cludes  both  the  being  and  its  outgoings.  It  is 
because  the  man  has  been  renewed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  image  of  God,  and  Christ 
dwells  in  his  heart  by  faith,  and  the  Spirit  has 
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By  the  Bev.  8,  W.  Pratt. 

Our  Work. 

Oct.  S.  Help  of  Hia  ezamp'e.  John  0:1-7. 

9.  Help  of  Hia  precepts.  Lake  12:6  10. 

10.  Help  of  His  presence.  John  21 : 1-14. 

11.  Help  of  His  power.  Ephe8ia).s3:14-21. 

12.  Heip  of  His  wiatlom.  Luke  24 :  1^32. 

1^  Helo  of  His  love.  2  Corinthians  6 : 14-21. 

14.  Topic.— How  Christ  helps  in  our  daily  tasks., 
Colossians  3 : 12-17. 

The  Apostle  would  have  the  Colossian 
Christians,  who  were  once  “dead  in  sin,”  dead 
to  sin.  And  not  only  should  they  be  dead  to 
sin,  but  dead  and  buried  to  it,  even  beyond  a 
resurrection.  Dead  and  buried  to  sin  they 
were  risen  with  Christ  to  a  new  life  and  a 
Christlike  life.  They  would  seek  the  things 
above  and  heavenly.  Their  mind  would  be 
on  things  above,  or  on  the  things  of  the 
Spirit.  Spiritual  mindedness  is  characteristic 
of  Christians  who  are  dead  to  the  things  of 
the  earth.  The  world  is  nothing  to  them  ex¬ 
cept  as  it  can  be  used  in  and  be  made  to  min¬ 
ister  to  the  spiritual  life. 

They  live  a  hidden  life,  unseen  by  the  world 
and  unknown  to  it,  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in 
God.  Thus  dead  to  the  earth,  their  members, 
which  are  earthy,  are  also  to  be  mortified,  or 
made  as  dead.  They  are  to  “put  away”  all 
these,  and  to  “put  off  the  old  man  with  his 
doings.  ”  They  are  like  old,  wornoiit  garments, 
defiled  and  unseemly.  They  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  left  unfinished  and  unclothed. 
This  would  be  like  the  man  who  emptied  and 
swept  and  garnished  his  home,  and  it  was 
left  desolate,  who  when  he  returned  to  it  and 
found  it  empty,  took  to  himself  other  devils 
worse  than  the  first.  When  the  old  man  with 
his  sin  is  put  off,  the  new  man  must  be  put 
on.  Then  one  will  do  the  deeds  of  the  new 
man.  There  must  be  a  renewal,  or  regenera¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  before  the  old  will  become 
new.  Renewed  by  the  Spirit,  he  will  be  like 
the  Spirit,  and  in  the  image  of  Christ,  and 
Christ  will  be  all  in  all.  The  new  man  is 
God’s  elect,  and  as  such  will  be  holy  in  char¬ 
acter  and  beloved  of  God,  and  also  of  men  who 
love  holiness.  He  is  chosen  of  God  to  be  a 
saint  and  to  live  a  Christlike  life. 

In  order  to  this,  and  practically,  there  are 
certain  things  which  he  must  put  on.  But 
these  cannot  be  put  on  and  off  as  a  garment. 
A  life  is  renewed  with  a  change  in  disposition 
and  character.  One  is  endued  with  a  spirit. 
It  is  a  spiritual  clothing,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  enumeration  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
new  man.  One  may  not  attempt  to  make  a 
cloak  of  religion.  It  is  not  a  thing  of  the 
outside  and  appearance  before  men,  but  of  the 
inside  and  before  God.  The  fact  is  here  made 
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taken  up  His  abode  in  Him  for  sanctification 
that  be  is  able  so  to  live.  To  such  an  one  can 
come  the  exhortation  that  follows,  “Whatso¬ 
ever  ye  do,  work  heartily,  as  unto  the  Lord 
and  not  as  unto  men.”  All  things  will  be  held 
and  done  in  relation  to  Christ.  And  even 
when  the  work  may  be  unto  men,  it  will  much 
more  be  to  Christ,  having  its  spring  in  love  to 
Him.  The  best  servant  of  Christ  will  be  the 
best  friend  of  men.  Let  the  heart  be  right 
with  Christ  and  the  life  will  be  right  before 
and  towards  one’s  fellow-men.  The  lover  of 
Christ  will  be  the  brother  of  all  men. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  pledge  is  remarkable 
in  its  comprehension  of  Christian  life  and 
duty.  When  it  promises  so  far  as  one  knows 
how  to  do  what  Christ  would  like  to  have  him 
do,  it  covers  the  spirit  of  deeds  and  words. 
With  this  spirit  Christ  not  only  helps  the  daily 
tasks,  but  they  are  done  to  Him  and  for  Him, 
and  love  to  Him  makes  the  service  joyful  and 
life  blessed. 


The  Children  at  Home, 


A  “COMPORT  BAG.” 

He  was  only  a  “common  sailor,” 

Fond  of  blaster  and  brag. 

When  a  lady  of  the  sailor's  home 
Gave  him  a  comfort  baa: 

He  lanfthed  when  he  saw  within  it 
Buttons  and  thimble  and  thread. 

Then  tinna  it  on  a  book  close  by 
To  his  bank  that  serred  for  bed. 

Soon  after  the  ship  weot  sailing 
Away  to  a  foreign  land. 

He  was  stricken  with  a  fever 
And  longed  for  a  kindly  band. 

One  day  the  bag  of  comfort 
Swinging  be  chanced  to  see. 

And  took  it  down  with  a  feeble  hand 
To  find  what  there  might  be. 

A  Te'stamtnt  with  a  turned-dott  n  leaf: 

‘‘He  came  to  save  the  lost— 

That  Christ  who  walked  upon  the  waves, 

And  calmed  the  tempest-tossed.” 

Among  the  needles,  pins  and  thread 
A  letter  he  could  see. 

Addressed  “to  one  now  far  from  home,” 

The  sick  man  said,  “That's  me.” 

The  lady  wrote:  “We  thought  of  yon. 

When,  in  our  pleasant  home, 

Some  bright  eyed  girls  were  sewing  these 
For  boys  like  >  on  that  roam. 

We  wished  to  help  vou  in  your  life; 

Please  read  this  hook  and  pray 

To  Him  who  is  the  siilor's  friend; 

God  bless  you  on  your  way.” 

It  was  not  much,  but  some  way  that 
“God  bless  )  ou”  touched  his  heart. 

He  read,  and  learned  the  Master's  will. 

And  chose  the  better  part. 

And  so  one  little  comfort  bag 
Brought  helpful  strengt  b  and  peace; 

And  now.  dear  girls,  with  faith  renewed. 

Our  labors  shall  not  cease. 

—Woman's  Journal. 

SANFORD  BICKNELL'S  GRIEVANCE. 

Mrs.  Bicknellsat  in  her  sewing  chair  fasten¬ 
ing  some  buttons  on  to  her  son  Sanford’s 
trousers.  She  was  thinking,  as  many  other 
mothers  do,  of  the  perversity  of  inanimate 
things,  especially  buttons,  they  were  so  often 
banging  by  a  thread,  or  missing  entirely,  and 
the  question  came  up  in  her  mind,  “Where  do 
nil  the  missing  buttons  migrate  to?” 

The  clock  struck  four.  It  was  time  for  San¬ 
ford  to  be  coming  home  from  school,  and  she 
listened  for  the  sound  of  the  whistling  which 
was  usually  the  announcement  of  bis  coming. 
She  loved  to  bear  her  boy  whistle ;  it  was  a 
sign  that  be  was  happy  and  things  had  gone 
well  with  him.  I  think  there  are  many  other 
mothers  who  love  to  bear  their  boys  whist¬ 
ling.  It  is  told  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  the 
great  poet,  that  when  be  was  absent  from  his 
mother,  she  wrote  him  a  letter  with  this  sen¬ 
tence  in  it:  “Don’t  leave  off  your  whistling 
which  used  to  cheer  me  so  much.  I  frequently 
isten  to  it,  though  far  from  you.”  In  later 


years  Lowell  often  recalled  that  on  his  daily 
return  from  school  he  used  to  whistle  as  he 
came  near  home  to  announce  his  coming  to 
his  mother,  who  seldom  failed  to  be  sitting  at 
her  window  to  welcome  him. 

But  Mrs.  Bicknell  did  not  hear  her  son’s 
cheery  whistle  that  afternoon,  evidently  some¬ 
thing  had  gone  wrong  with  him.  She  heard 
his  hasty  step  on  the  stairs,  and  soon  he 
rushed  into  the  room  with  his  face  covered 
with  blood,  exclaiming:  “Everett  Hunter  is 
the  meanest  boy  in  the  world,  I  bate  him.  I’ll 
never  speak  to  him  again  as  long  as  I  live, 
never !” 

“What  has  happened ?”  exclaimed  his  mother 
as  she  led  Sanford  to  the  bathroom.  “I 
thought  you  and  Everett  were  the  dearest  of 
friends.  ” 

“He  knocked  me  down,  that’s  what  he  did, 
and  I  fell  against  the  fence  post  and  bit  my 
nose.  ” 

“  What  a  horrid  boy !”  spoke  Aunt  Etta  in 
emphatic  tones,  as  she  came  into  the  bathroom 
just  in  time  to  bear  what  Sanford  said.  “I 
don’t  blame  you,  Sanford,  for  resenting  such 
treatment  at  all.  I  should  think  you  would 
go  right  over  to  Mrs.  Hunter’s,  Mary,  and  tell 
her  just  what  Everett  has  done.  ” 

Aunt  Etta  passed  out  and  Mrs.  Bicknell  did 
not  make  any  reply.  She  gently  washed  the 
blood  off  from  her  son’s  face,  brushed  his 
hair,  and  led  him  into  her  room.  She  did  not 
say  a  word  until  Sanford  had  been  sitting  by 
her  side  for  some  minutes,  then  she  asked  in 
a  kindly  tone  of  voice,  “Now,  my  dear,  will 
you  tell  me  all  about  the  trouble  between  you 
and  Everett?  What  did  you  do  to  provoke  him 
to  knock  you  down?” 

“I  didn’t  do  anything  much.  He  just  came 
up  and — and — knocked  me  down." 

“But  there  must  have  been  some  reason  for 
it.  You  and  he  have  been  such  close  friends.  ” 

“Well,  I  suppose  he  got  mad  because  I  said 
he  copied  his  examples  off  from  Philip  San¬ 
derson’s  paper.  He  had  all  of  his  and  I  missed 
three  of  mine.  He  felt  so  smart  because  he 
had  them  all  and  I  didn’t.” 

“But  are  you  sure  he  copied  his  examples, 
Sanford?” 

“Yes,  for  he  told  me  last  night  that  there 
were  two  of  them  he  couldn’t  get,  and  they 
were  the  very  two  I  missed,  and  I  saw  him 
talking  with  Philip  at  recess,  and  he  leaned 
over  his  desk  and  looked  at  a  paper  that  was 
lying  there.  Anyhow,  he  had  no  business  to 
knock  me  down.” 

“No,  it  was  very  rude  in  him  to  do  that. 
When  he  has  been  in  here  with  you  he  has 
seemed  to  be  a  very  gentlemanly  boy.” 

“Of  course,  all  boys  wear  their  good  man¬ 
ners  when  they  are  in  other  people’s  houses,” 
said  Sanford,  as  he  took  his  hat  and  went  out 
of  the  door  to  join  the  boys  in  their  play. 

There  was  a  baseball  game  announced  for 
five  o’clock  sharp  in  the  vacant  lot  on  the  cor¬ 
ner.  Everett  was  one  of  the  “Bicknell  nine,” 
but  the  captain  did  not  speak  to  him  during 
the  game.  Although  the  “Bicknell  nine”  won 
that  afternoon,  Sanford  and  Everett  exchanged 
no  words  of  congratulation.  Three  or  four 
days  passed  by  and  the  boys  talked  of  Everett 
and  Sanford  as  being  “at  swords’  points  with 
each  other.” 

“Everett  is  trying  to  make  up  with  me,  but 
he  may  take  it  out  in  trying,”  said  Sanford,  at 
the  close  of  the  week  as  he  and  bis  mother 
were  taking  a  walk  through  the  park. 

“What  did  he  say?”  his  mother  asked,  with 
a  smile  on  her  face. 

“He  called  out,  ‘Halloa,  Sanford!’  But  I 
tell  you  he  did  not  get  any  sign  from  me  that 
I  wanted  to  make  up  with  him.” 

“I  am  very  sorry  that  my  boy  should  refuse 
to  forgive  one  of  his  school  fellows  when  it 
shows  so  plainly  that  he  is  sorry  for  the  wrong 


he  has  done  you.  I  do  hope  to  morrow  morn¬ 
ing  that  you  will  call  out  ‘  Halloa,  Everett,  ’ 
and  then  you  will  both  be  friends  again  and 
feel  so  much  happier.  You  have  not  been 
happy  since  you  and  Everett  had  that  trouble ; 
you  have  missed  his  companionship  and  have 
hardly  known  what  to  do  with  yourself  these 
few  days  past.  You  are  hurting  yourself  a 
great  deal  more  than  you  are  your  friend  by 
keeping  up  this  quarrel  and  thinking  over  your 
grievance.  You  have  a  fault,  my  dear  boy, 
that  I  feel  very  anxious  about,  and  pray  that 
you  may  overcome.  You  are  very  unforgiving 
and  unforgetting.  You  must  remember  that 
you  do  many  wrong  things  and  need  forgive¬ 
ness  as  much  as  any  one ;  you  are  very  hasty 
in  your  judgments  and  very  unwilling  to  allow 
that  you  are  ever  in  the  wrong.  My  grand¬ 
mother  used  to  tell  me,  ‘There  are  three  sides 
to  every  quarrel,  your  side,  his  side,  and  the 
inside.  ’  Some  people  only  look  on  their  own 
side  of  a  grievance  or  misunderstanding.  ” 

Sanford  and  his  mother  sat  down  on  a  rustic 
seat  by  the  lake  and  talked  together  until  it 
was  growing  dusky.  The  mother  talked  of 
the  beautiful,  forgiving  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ, 
an  how  He  has  promised  just  such  a  spirit  to 
those  who  asked  Him  for  it  and  who  tried  to 
follow  Him  and  to  walk  in  His  steps. 

The  next  afternoon  Sanford  came  whistling 
up  the  stairs,  and  his  mother’s  face  showed 
what  cheer  it  brought  to  her  heart. 

“We’ve  made  up,  mother,  Everett  and  I. 
We  talked  it  over,  and  I  found  he  had  a  great 
deal  more  to  forgive  than  I  had.  A  fellow 
doesn’t  want  to  be  called  a  cheat  and  a  thief 
and  a  getter  of  lessons  under  false  pretenses. 
He  didn’t  copy  or  steal  the  answers  to  his  ex¬ 
amples  ;  he  worked  them  out  at  ten  o’clock  at 
night.  I  jumped  at  conplusions.  Everett 
was  awfully  sorry  I  fell  down ;  he  said  he 
didn’t  mean  to  throw  me,  he  was  only  going  to 
give  me  a  push;  anyhow,  I  know  I  stubbed 
my  toe  on  a  stone  by  the  post,  for  I  saw  it 
there  to  day.  ” 

Sanford  could  not  stay  to  say  another  word, 
for  a  test  ball  game  w'as  coming  off.  He 
kissed  his  mother  and  said:  “I  am  so  glad  I 
have  such  a  just,  wise,  prudent  mother,  who 
is  not  afraid  to  tell  her  boy  his  faults,  and 
tells  him  a  way  that  makes  him  see  them  just 
as  she  does.”  S.  T.  P. 

VERY  CURIOUS  TREES. 

Among  the  most  singular  specimens  of  veg¬ 
etable  life  are  the  bottle  trees  of  Australia. 
As  the  name  implies,  they  are  bottle-shaped, 
increasing  in  girth  for  several  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  then  tapering  toward  the  top, 
where  they  are  divided  into  two  or  more  huge 
branches,  bearing  foliage  composen  of  narrow, 
lance-shaped  leaves,  from  four  to  seven  inches 
long.  The  bark  is  rugged,  and  the  foliage 
the  same  in  the  old  and  young  trees.  The 
bottle  tree  sometimes  grows  to  a  height  of 
sixty  feet  and  measures  thirty -five  feet  around 
the  trunk.  Many  of  these  trees  are  supposed 
to  be  thousands  of  years  old. 

The  angry  tree  is  also  a  native  of  Australia. 
It  reaches  the  height  of  eighty  feet  after  a 
rapid  growth,  and  in  outward  appearance 
somewhat  resembles  a  gigantic  century  plant. 
One  of  these  curious  trees  was  brought  from 
Australia  and  set  out  in  Virginia,  Nev. ,  where 
it  has  been  seen  by  many  persons.  When  the 
sun  sets,  the  leaves  fold  up,  and  the  tender 
twigs  coil  tightly,  like  a  little  pig’s  tail.  If 
the  shoots  are  handled,  the  leaves  rustle  and 
move  uneasily  for  a  time.  If  this  queer  plant 
is  moved  from  one  spot  to  another,  it  seems 
angry,  and  the  leaves  stand  out  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine.  A  most 
pungent  and  sickening  odor,  said  to  resemble 
that  given  off  by  rattlesnakes  when  annoyed, 
fills  the  air,  and  it  is  only  after  an  hour  or  so 
that  the  leaves  fold  in  the  natural  way. 
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not  wish  to  be  idle,  that  be  understood  the 
situation,  and  knew  that  months  must  pass 
before  resumption  of  business  activity  could 
be  expected.  He  asked  them  to  let  him  come 
and  work  daily  tho  usual  number  of  hours  and 
continue  lathe-building,  they  to  charge  up 
against  the  finished  goods  the  cost  of  castings, 
use  of  the  machinery,  etc.,  and  bis  time  at 
his  regular  wages,  the  latter  to  be  credited  to 
him,  and  then,  when  lathes  were  again  in 
demand,  as  fast  as  any  were  sold  he  should  be 
paid  for  his  work  upon  them  and  a  specified 
percentage  of  the  profit. 

The  firm  consented.  He  then  went  to  the 
tradesmen  who  supplied  his  family,  told  them 
of  his  engagement,  showed  them  his  bank¬ 
book,  and  arranged  with  them  that  on  the  first 
of  every  month  he  would  pay  for  one-half  of 
what  he  had  purchaesd  during  that  time,  and 
they  should  trust  him  for  the  remainder  until 
the  lathes  were  sold.  Six  mornings  every 
week  he  went  to  the  shop,  carrying  his  frugal 
lunch  in  his  dinner-pail,  and  worked  his  ten 
hours  as  briskly  and  blithely  as  though  times 
were  good.  The  following  spring  there  was  a 
resumption  of  activity,  the  lathes  went  off 
rapidly,  and  before  midsummer  Bigelow  owed 
no  man  a  penny  and  bad  more  than  8l,U00  to 
his  credit  in  the' savings  bank. 

Nor  was  this  all.  A  shrewd  business  man, 
one  of  those  capitalists  that  labor  leaders  de¬ 
nounce,  had  seen  the  young  man  going  daily 
to  his  work,  and  bad  his  curiosity  roused 
sufficiently  to  make  some  inquiries  aiwut  him. 
He  was  so  favorably  impressed  that  he  sought 
an  interview  with  Bigelow,  and  offered  to  set 
him  up  in  business.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  the  young  journeyman  within  eighteen 
months  from  the  time  of  the  shut  down  was 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  establishment, 
and  before  many  years  had  passed  he  was 
himself  a  capitalist  and  a,  large  employer  of 
labor.  Nor  was  that  all.  He  was  so  highly 
appreciated  by  his  fellow-citizens  that,  al¬ 
though  a  Republican,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of 
the  Democratic  city  of  New  Haven  by  a  hand¬ 
some  majority,  and  a  few  years  later,  in  1880, 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  Connecticut.  Ex- 
Governor  Bigelow  died  a  few  years  since, 
mourned  by  all  his  fellow-townsmen  ;  and  those 
who  knew  him  during  his  entire  career,  like  to 
refer  to  it,  as  the  writer  has  done,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  for  other  American  workmen  to  emu¬ 
late  when  times  are  hard  and  the  outlook 
not  encouraging.  There  are  always  better 
times  ahead  for  those  who  have  the  courage 
and  the  faith  of  this  young  journeyman 
mechanic. 
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CASKS  OF  CHIKD-MARBIAOK  IN  KN6IAND. 

It  is  startling  to  find  from  a  volume  recently 
published  by  Dr.  Furnivall  for  the  Early  Eng¬ 
lish  Text  SocieW  that  even  in  the  spacious 
times  of  great  Elizabeth  the  barbarous  prac¬ 
tice  of  child  marriage  prevailed  as  a  system  in 
this  country,  and  continued,  at  all  events  in 
isolated  cases,  even  down  to  1673,  or  little 
more  than  two  centuries  ago.  The  latest  case 
given  by  Dr.  Furnivall  is  taken  from  the  Earl 
of  Anglesey’s  diary:  “1678,  May  20. — This 
morning,  about  ten  of  the  clock,  at  Lambeth, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  married  my 
grandson,  John  Power,  not  eight  years  old,  to 
Mrs.  Catherine  Fitzgerald,  his  cousin  german, 
about  thirteen  years  of  age.  I  gave  her  in  the 
chapel  there,  and  they  answered  as  well  as 
those  of  greater  age.”  “The  rest  of  the  day 
and  till  twelve  at  night  was  spent  in  dancing, 
&c. ,  and  they  lay  in  my  house.  I  did  duties, 
and  commended  them  to  God’s  blessing.” 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  case,  for  the 
station  of  the  parties,  is  that  of  Bishop  Cbad- 
erton,  who,  in  his  own  house,  married,  or 
caused  to  be  married,  his  daughter,  aged  nine, 
to  Richard  Brooke,  nearly  eleven,  which  mar 
riage  was  ratified  by  consent  of  the  parties 
four  years  later,  when  the  girl  was  thirteen 
and  the  boy  fifteen.  The  most  remarkable 
case  in  its  circumstances  is  probably  that  of 
Robert  Parr  of  Bachford,  married  at  the  age 
of  three.  “He  was  hired  for  an  apple  by  his 
uncle  to  go  to  church,”  and  was  held  in  his 
uncle’s  arms  “the  time  that  he  was  married 
to  the  said  Elizabeth,  at  which  times  the  said 
Robert  could  scarce  speak.”  Matrimony  se¬ 
cured  by  apples  also  appears  in  the  case  of 
Anne  Ballard,  who,  “being  a  big  damsel  and 
marriageable,”  enticed  James  Ballard,  being 
twelve  years  old,  with  two  apples  to  go  with 
her  to  Colne,  and  married  him  there  in  the 
parish  church  at  ten  P.  M.,  the  curate,  i.  e., 
incumbent,  performing  the  ceremony.  The 
cause  of  these  child  marryings  was  simply 
greed,  as  it  is  mainly  in  India  now.  They  ex¬ 
emplify  the  system  of  manages  de  conve7iance 
carried  d  outrance.  The  cause  of  one  marriage, 
for  instance,  was  that  “when  John  was  but 
two  years  old  his  grandfather  and  the  father 
of  the  said  Elizabeth  made  v  bargain  of  mar 
riage,  and  the  money  was  paid  by  the  father 
of  the  said  Elizabeth  to  buy  a  piece  of  land” ; 
therefore  “if  he  had  not  gone  to  the  church, 
and  there  have  spoken  the  words  after  the 
priest,  bis  father  bad  been  undone.” 


PROVOKING  CHIKOREN  TO  -WRATH. 

Men  not  ill  meaning  often  provoke  their 
children  to  wrath.  For  children  are  not  yet 
readers  of  intention.  With  them  a  blunder  is 
the  same  as  a  crime,  and  a  well  meant  banal¬ 
ity  will  be  even  more  irritating  than  an  insult 
of  forethought. 

If  you  are  to  avoid  provoking  the  children 
to  wrath,  you  will  need  tact,  attention,  temper, 
impartiality.  Where  will  you  get  these  but 
on  your  knees,  in  the  discipline  of  prayer,  in 
the  Via  Crucis,  the  gradual  assimilation  of 
Christ  by  a  realizing  faith?  It  is  the  eternal 
sorrow  of  life  that  “if  any  lack  wisdom,”  he 
never  thinks  of  praying  for  it,  and  our  reti¬ 
cence  in  prayer  invariably  marks  the  gaps  of 
greatest  need. 

Tact. — Many  people  who  are  polite  enough 
in  the  world  see  no  occasion  for  politeness  at 
home.  They  will  study  a  customer’s  humor 
with  care ;  but  what  need  to  w'aste  tact  on 
their  own  children?  The  security  of  their  au¬ 
thority  seems  to  absolve  them  from  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  their  strength.  A  good  parent  w'ill 
not  correct  in  heat  or  in  the  presence  of  oth¬ 
ers.  but  will  slide  the  admonition  in  with  cau¬ 
tion  and  tenderness,  thinking  the  child  both 
<litlicult  to  win  and  infinitely  worth  winning. 

Aitention.— You  blunder  with  any  one  before 
you  understand  him.  A  child  requires  close 
study.  Children  are  shocking  individualists. 
Nothing  is  more  provoking  than  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  another,  or  to  have  brimstone  and 
treacle  all  round.  I  cherish  an  imperishable 
indignation  against  one  of  my  earlier  teachers 
who  caned  the  whole  class  without  discrimina¬ 
tion,  and  in  my  case,  I  knew,  unjustly.  That 
is  a  rod  no  one  can  kiss. 

Temper. — In  God’s  name,  by  Christ’s  power, 
let  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  young  ob¬ 
tain  and  keep  a  control  over  the  temper.  If 
we  who  are  strong  get  angry,  we  are  sure  to 
anger  the  weak.  Nothing  inflames  like  flames  ; 
nothing  angers  like  anger.  If  you  are  a  parent 
and  have  no  self-control,  send  your  children 
to  some  one  else,  and  go  into  your  chamber 
and  w'restle  wdth  God  for  victory  in  this  im¬ 
portant  point,  and  then  come  to  Him  with  the 
children  whom  He  has  given  you. 

Impartiality.  —  God  is  impartial.  Christ 
treated  His  disciples  alike  up  to  the  last  mo¬ 
ment.  John  got.no  favor  that  Judas  did  not. 
Indeed,  as  the  worst  among  them,  Judas  had 
the  bag.  A  parent  with  the  mind  of  Christ 
will  have  an  even  hand.  The  uncomely  in  the 
home  will  receive  as  the  comely.  His  favor¬ 
ites  will  rsceive  no  favors ;  his  aversions  will 
perceive  no  slight. — Sunday  Magazine. 


The  forty-second  session  of  Roanoke  College, 
Virginia,  opened  Sept.  12th  with  the  largest 
enrollment  for  seventeen  years,  a  fact  espe¬ 
cially  gratifying  in  these  times  of  financial 
depression.  Tho  students  represent  thirteen 
States  and  Territories  and  Korea.  The  annex 
to  the  library,  erected  during  the  summer,  is 
completed  and  the  books  arranged  in  it  for 
the  daily  use  of  the  students.  Roanoke  now 
has  a  building  95  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and 
through  the  wings  of  the  Annex  72  feet,  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  library  and  reading- 
room. 


ONE  WORKMAN’S  POEICT. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
whose  modest  initials  are  B.  S.  P. ,  tells  the 
following  story,  which  we  wish  every  just 
minded  employer  and  every  honest  working¬ 
man  in  this  country  might  read.  It  is  full  of 
significance  both  to  “capital”  and  “labor”  in 
this  year  of  our  Lord,  1894 : 

In  the  fall  of  1857,  after  the  failure  of  the 
Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company,  business  came 
to  a  standstill.  In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where 
I  lived,  a  few  carriage  shops  kept  a  part  of 
their  force  busy,  but  with  these  exceptions  all 
the  great  industries  of  that  county  were  prac¬ 
tically  closed. 

Among  the  thousands  thrown  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  was  Hobart  B.  Bigelow,  a  journey¬ 
man  machinist,  who,  after  serving  an  old- 
fashioned  apprenticeship,  had  been  for  two 
years  working  at  his  trade  in  one  of  the  large 
shops  of  the  city.  Some  six  months  before  the 
panic  began  he  had  married,  and  the  couple 
were  housekeeping  in  a  three-room  apartment 
in  a  modest  way.  Bigelow  had  in  the  savings 
bank  a  deposit  of  somewhat  less  than  $2UU, 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  draw  upon  if  he 
could  avoid  it.  He  had  been  engaged  in 
building  engine  lathes  of  a  kind  for  which 
there  was  a  steady  demand  when  business  was 
normal.  When  his  employers  dismissed  all 
their  men  except  two  or  three,  who  were  kept 
to  do  any  odd  jobs  that  might  come  in,  and 
keep  the  machinery  of  the  plant  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  he  went  to  them  and  told  them  he  did 


diseases  are  caused  by  im¬ 
pure  or  depleted  blood.  The 
blood  ought  to  be  pure  and 
rich.  It  is  made  so  by 


Fall  Medicine 


Is  fully  as  important  and  as  beneficial  as  Spring 
Medicine,  for  at  this  season  there  is  great  danger  to 
health  in  the  varying  temperature,  cold  storms, 
malarial  germs,  and  the  prevalence  of  fevers,  and 
other  serious  diseases.  All  these  may  be  avoided  if 
the  blood  is  kept  pure,  the  digestion  good,  and  the 
health  vigorous,  by  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 

Hood’s  parilla 


SC0tt*5 

Emulsion 


“My  little  boy,  fourteen  ^  ^  _ _ 

years  old,  had  a  terrible  ■  If 
scrofula  bunch  on  his  neck,  I 

A  friend  of  mine  said  Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla  cured  bis  little  boy,  so  T  procured  a 
bottle  of  the  medicine,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
the  bunch  has  left  bis  neck.  It  was  so  near  the 
throat,  that  he  could  not  have  stood  it  much  longer 
without  relief.  Mrs.  Ina  Hoou,  824  Thorndike  Sc., 
Lowell,  Mass.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood’s. 


the  Cream  of  Cod-liver  Oil. 
Scrofula  and  Anaemia  are 
overcome  also,  and  Healthy 
Flesh  Is  built  up.  Physicians, 
the  world  over,  endorse  it. 

Don’t  bo  deceiied  by  Sobstitites! 

Praputd  bjr  SooH  t  Bowu,  H.  T.  All  bracgiiu. 


HOOD’S  FHiIiS  arc  prompt  and  efficient-  26. 
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are  constructed  from 
the  musician’s  stand* 
point,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  mechanic;  hence 
these  instruments  are 
distinguished  from  all 
others  by  that  pure  and  sympathetic  qual¬ 
ity  of  tone  that  contains  the  greatest 
musical  possibilities;  that  consummation 


THE  MOSTDEUCATEind 
IMPRESSIVE  EFFECTS, 

while  insuring  the  du¬ 
rability  of  the  instru¬ 
ment;  and  that  uniform 
superiority  that  enhan¬ 
ces  the  pleasure  of  both 
performer  and  listener. 
Constructed  from  the 
very  best  materials,  and 
employing  only  the  most 
skillful  workmanship,  these  instruments 
combine  the  highest  achievements  in  the 
art  of  Piano  making,  and  are 


Comprehensively  THE  BEST  now  Manufactured. 


Bdited  By  B.  Himtinston  Woodman. 

MUSIC  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

An  editorial  in  a  prominent  daily  paper  re¬ 
fers  to  the  prevailing  tendency  of  young  men 
to  seek  clerical  employment  in  the  great  cities, 
rather  than  to  remain  in  the  country  and  be¬ 
come  farmers,  or  to  learn  a  trade  and  become 
mechanics.  The  fact  was  clearly  set  forth 
that  there  is  but  little  hope  of  advancement 
for  an  ordinary  clerk,  no  matter  how  honest 
or  faithful  he  may  be.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  strong,  and  as  long  as  employers  can 
engage  clerks  at  low  salaries,  they  will  not 
take  great  interest  in  the  advancement  of  one 
in  particular,  unless  he  makes  himself  in  some 
way  practically  indispensable  to  the  convenient 
dispatch  of  business,  which  . few  can  succeed 
in  doing. 

We  need  not  discuss  the  advantages  of  an 
artisan’s  position  when  compared  with  that 
of  a  clerk.  We  desire,  however,  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  musical  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  field  wherein,  amid  some  adverse 
conditions,  there  are  opportunities  for  young 
men  and  women  of  proper  qualifications  to 
make  a  good  living,  and  to  be  of  use  to  the 
world  through  the  influence  of  music. 

Parents  sometinies  dissuade  their  sons  and 
daughters  from  adopting  music  as  a  life  work, 
from  an  idea,  once  more  prevalent  than  now, 
that  the  associations  incident  to  it  ard  not  of 
an  elevating  character,  and  that  the  profession 
is  not  genteel.  In  years  past,  say  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  the  moral  tone  of  the  musical  pro¬ 
fession  was  not  as  high  as  one  would  wish. 
But  the  musicians  then  among  us  were  gen 
erally  not  of  a  high  class  artistically.  They 
were  mostly  foreigners  whose  moral  and  social 
ideas  were  quite  different  from  ours,  as  the 
result  of  the  environment  in  the  native  homes. 
There  were  a  few  musical  stars  whose  personal 
character  would  admit  of  the  closest  scrutiny. 
They  stood  for  all  that  was  high  and  noble  in 
the  art  which  to  day,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
educated  public,  holds  a  position  among  the 
fine  arts,  and  by  some  is  placed  next  to  the 
learned  professions.  The  higher  estimation 
of  music  as  an  art,  and  of  its  practice  as  a  pro 
fession,  has  in  turn  elevated  the  tone  of  mu¬ 
sicians.  If  we  could  examine  the  characters 
of  all  members  of  the  professions,  musicians 
would  well  hold  their  own  in  morals  and  prac¬ 
tice.  Black  sheep  are  to  be  met  in  all  walks 
of  life,  but  they  are  no  more  numerous  in  the 
musical  world  than  elsewhere.  Why  the  musi¬ 
cal  profession  at  large  should  be  charged  with 
being  worse  than  any  other  class  of  people, 
simply  because  it  numbers  in  its  ranks  some 
contemptible  and  vicious  members,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  understand.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  persons  who  sing  some  are  not 
properly  called  or  classed  as  musicians.  A 
song,  good  or  bad.  may  be  made  an  accom¬ 
paniment  of  many  kinds  of  performances, 
either  good  or  bad.  The  characters  of  per¬ 
sons,  really  of  other  avocations,  who  so  use 
music  as  an  incident,  but  who  are  in  no  proper 
sense  musicians,  even  though  very  improperly 
called  such,  should  not  be  charged  to  a 
musical  life,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad. 
They  should  be  considered  in  their  proper 
class. 

One  has  only  to  study  a  representative  gath¬ 
ering  of  musicians  to  realize  that  they  are  fully 
up  to  the  average  standard  of  other  bodies  of  re¬ 
spectable  people,  while  many  of  them  are 
persons  of  the  highest  character,  education 
and  culture.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  our 
church  musicians.  Yet  many  of  them  can 


tell  of  the  family  opposition  encountered  when 
considering  the  adoption  of  music  as  a  profes¬ 
sion. 

Here  then  is  a  legitimate  field  open  to  our 
young  men  and  women.  Special  ability  is  in¬ 
deed  necessary  to  great  success  in  the  musical 
world.  But  for  that  matter  there  is  only 
“  room  at  the  top”  in  any  profession.  It  is 
time  that  the  tone- art  should  be  recognized  as 
offering  grand  openings  in  life  to  one  who 
can  master  any  of  its  various  branches.  The 
composer,  the  performer,  the  teacher,  the 
writer — each  have  a  field  only  limited  by  per¬ 
sonal  ability.  Personal  ability  is  not  entirely 
a  gift  of  birth.  True  genius  is  the  genius  for 
hard  work,  and  intelligent  work  will  accom¬ 
plish  much.  Opportunities  are  not  wanting 
for  proper  study.  Good  schools  abound  and 
two  scholarships  were  noticed  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  last  week. 

Encourage  the  musical  abilities  of  children 
and  with  the  idea  that  perhaps  it  may  be 
their  profession.  By  no  means  urge  anyone 
to  adopt  it,  but, if  one  shows  ability  and  incli¬ 
nation  toward  music,  do  not  discourage  it. 
It’  is  a  noble  art.  It  is  a  great  power  for  re¬ 
finement  in  the  world  at  large  and  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  church  service  it  receives  a  sa¬ 


cred  character  rendering  it  particularly  worthy 
of  our  best  efforts. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

Three  Hymns  and  Nunc  Dimittis  (for  male 
voices),  by  F.  Schilling.  A  collection  of  use¬ 
ful  male  voice  church  music  of  no  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  Available  for  quartet  or  chorus. 

Behold  How  Good  and  Joyful ;  Softly 
Now  THE  Light  OF  Day;  Lord,  Dismiss  Us; 
Blest  Are  the  Departed  (for  male  voices), 
by  Horatio  W.  Parker.  Four  excellent  quar¬ 
tets  which  will  prove  useful.  The  second  and 
third  will  probably  be  the  most  popular,  but 
the  last  impresses  us  as  the  finest  of  the  series. 

Seven  Offertory  Sentences,  by  C.  E.  B. 
Price.  Very  short  settings  for  quartet  or 
chorus  choirs  of  familiar  texts  suitable  for 
offertories.  They  have  a  vein  of  originality 
about  them  suggestive  of  the  French  school. 

When  Our  Heads  Are  Bowed  with  Woe, 
by  Harry  Rowe  Shelley.  A  melodious  quartet 
setting  of  a  familiar  hymn. 

The  Billows  Swell,  the  Winds  Are  High, 
by  H.  R.  Shelley.  A  pleasing  anthem  written 
for  soprano  solo,  for  soprano  and  tenor  duet, 
and  for  quartet  or  chorus. 
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I  Lay  My  Sins  on  Jesus,  by  Chas.  B.  Haw¬ 
ley.  A  devotional  anthem  for  alto  and  soprano 
solos  and  quartet  unaccompaniment.  Not  dif¬ 
ficult  and  very  effective. 

The  above  are  published  by  O.  Schirmer, 
New  York. 

The  Treble  Clef  Choir,  by  Geo.  F.  Root 
and  D.  B.  Towner.  A  collection  of  music, 
both  sacred  and  secular,  for  female  voices. 
The  secular  numbers  comprise  some  good  ar¬ 
rangements  of  standard  compositions  and  many 
original  contributions.  The  sacred  selections 
are  principally  by  the  compilers,  and  are  de¬ 
signed  largely  for  revival  work.  Care  has  been 
taken  to  make  the  music  simple,  and  the  book 
will  doubtless  have  a  large  sale,  as  it  fills  a 
place  hitherto  unoccupied.  Published  by  The 
John  Church  Company,  Cincinnati  and  New 
York. 

NEW  HYMNS  AND  HYMN  WRITERS. 

By  Bev.  James  H.  Boss. 

Part  II. 

Jean  Ingelow  fl820 — ]  became  known  as  a 
poet  in  1863.  From  her  volume  of  "  Poems” 
published  in  that  year,  the  canto  has  been 
adopted  by  Dr.  Abbott,  whose  first  lino  is, 
“And  didst  Thou  love  the  race  that  loved  not 
Thee? 

Duffield’s  “English  Hymns”  and  Robinson’s 
“Annotations  of  Popular  Hymns”  take  no  no¬ 
tice  of  Francis  T.  Palgrave  as  a  hymn-writer 
but  Dr.  Abbott  recognize  him  as  such  in 
the  hymn  whose  first  line  is,  “Lord,  God  of 
morning  and  of  night.”  It  was  written  in 
1862,  and  furnished  to  Sir  Roundell  Palmei  in 
manuscript.  Lord  Selborne,  as  Palmer  is 
otherwise  known,  published  it  in  his  “Book 
of  Praise,”  1862.  It  has  been  specially  set  to 
music  by  Tilleard.  [Novello,  London.] 

Professor  Palgrave  has  been  Professor  of 
Poetry  at  Oxford  since  1885.  The  wonder  is 
that  not  more  of  his  fifteen  hymns  noted  in 
Julian’s  Dictionary  are  in  use  in  America,  be¬ 
cause  they  “are  expressive  of  the  feelings 
which  are  charicteristic  of  the  Christian  heart 
in  our  day,  its  difficulties,  its  perplexities,  its 
longings.  ”  He  has  found  more  frequent  recog¬ 
nition  by  British  than  by  American  compliers. 

Mrs.  Ella  S.  Armitage  [1841 — ]  is  a  new 
name  in  American  hymnology.  The  lady  is 
the  daughter  of  S.  Bulley  of  Liverpool,  and 
the  grand-daughter  of  a  well  known  English 
clergyman  and  hymn- writer,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Rofies,  D.D.  [1788-1863].  She  is  the  wife  of 
Professor  Armitage  in  the  Congregational 
United  College,  Bradford,  Eng.  She  is  a 
writer  of  prose  and  peotry.  Her  prose  writings 
have  covered  historic  and  dramatic  subjects. 

In  1881  she  published  a  “Service  of  Song 
entitled  “The  Garden  of  the  Lord,”  which 
contained  sixteen  of  her  own  hymns.  Nine  of 
them  are  distributed  through  four  British 
hymnals  published  between  1887-9.  They 
are  exceptionally  good  children’s  hymns.  Dr. 
Abbott  has  included  her  “Evening  hymn": 

“  The  day  of  prayer  is  ending. 

Our  feet  most  home  ward  go.” 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Richards,  a  Congregational 
pastor  of  Philadelphia,  in  bis  “Songs  of 
Praise,”  (1880),  introduced  his  fellow-Congre- 
gationalist,  the  Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  as 
a  hymn-writer,  having  seen  the  fitness  of  a 
hymn  of  some  verses  written  by  Dr.  Gladden  for 
“The  Still  Hour”  in  Sunday  Afternoon,  (1879). 
The  author  had  no  thought  of  making  a  hymn 
when  he  wrote  the  sacred  poem,  in  the  eight¬ 
line  stanzas.  Richards  took  the  first  and  last 
stanzas  and  sub-divided  them  into  four-line 
stanzas,  thereby  arranging  a  hymn  of  four 
line  stanzas.  By  this  alone  has  Dr.  Gladden 
been  known  in  hymnology,  until  another  of 
his  fellow-Congregational,  clerical  compilers. 
Dr.  Abbott,  published  his  beautiful  hymn  on 
“Forgiveness,”  whose  first  couplet  is:  ! 
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“  Forgive,  O  Lord,  tbe  doubts  that  break 
Thy  promises  to  me.” 

Col.  John  Hay  (1838)  best  known  as  the 
biographer  of  Lincoln,  is  known  in  hynmology 
by  two  hymns.  One  is  entitled  “Sinai  and 
Calvary.  ”  Its  first  couplet  is 

“  From  Sinai's  cloud  of  darkness. 

The  vivla  lightniogs  play.” 

It  is  in  Dr.  Robinson’s  “New  Laudes  Domini.” 

The  second  of  the  two  hymns  is  classified  as 
a  hymn  of  “Consecration.”  It  has  a  soldier’s 
sentiments.  It  is  a  good  hymn  for  meetings 
that  have  a  patriotic  and  leformatory  object. 
It  contemplates  the  offering  of  the  petition  I 
that  the  will  of  God  may  be  done  on  earth  as  | 
in  heaven.  Its  first  couplet  is  as  follows : 

“Not  in  dumb  resignation 
We  lift  our  bands  on  high.” 

It  is  in  Dr.  Abbott’s  collection.  Dr.  Abbott 
marks  Col.  Hay’s  denomination  as  “unknown.  ’ 
He  is  a  Presbyterian,  an  attendant  at  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  Washington. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversaryof  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Union  of  I 
Boston  was  observed  June  1,  1893.  Among] 
those  present  were  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Lieutenant  Governor  Wolcott,  the  Rev.  George  | 
A.  Gordon,  the  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  Winchester  Donald  of  Trinity  Church, 
successor  to  Bishop  Brooks,  and  the  famous  I 
blind  child,  Helen  Keller.  Addresses  were  | 
delivered,  and  a  hymn,  written  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  by  Dr.  Holmes,  was  read  by  the  venerable  | 
poet.  Its  first  stanza  is  as  follows : 

“Our  Father,  while  our  hearts  unlearn 
The  creeds  that  wrong  Thy  name. 

Still  let  our  hallowed  altars  bum 
With  faith’s  undyiag  flame.” 

Dr.  Abbott  has  included  the  six  stanzas  in  his 
collection. 

The  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  the  Unitarian  free  j 
lance  of  Boston,  is  a  hymn-writer  almost  with¬ 
out  honor  in  his  own  country.  But  a  number 
of  his  hymns  are  used  by  the  Rev.  John  Hunter 
of  Scotland,  in  his  “Hymns  of  Faith  and  Life,” 
which  was  professedly  compiled  by  the  Scottish 
Independent  in  the  interests  of  liberalism  and 
progressiveness  in  theology.  One  hymn  by 
Mr.  Savage  is  used  by  Dr.  Abbott  (No.  516)  ; 
its  sentiments  are  expressive  of  general  | 
progress  in  human  affairs : 

“Nearer,  ever  nearer. 

Rolls  on  the  age  of  gold.” 

The  present  century  and  the  last  decade  have 
produced  no  great  hymn  writer  like  Watts  and 
Vesley,  but  the  century  and  the  decade  are 
proofs  that  in  hymnology  the  age  of  gold  has 
not  lapsed. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Arthur  P.  Schmidt,  Boston  :  Anthems — Benedic- 

tus  in  C  ;  F.  E.  Sawyer. - Come  unto  Me ;  Geo. 

F.  Hamer. - Watch  Ye  and  Pray  ;  Geo.  F.  Hamer. 

- One  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought ;  R.  S.  Ambrose. 

Arranged  by  O.  B.  Brown. - Softly  Now  the  Light  j 

of  Day  ;  Per  ley  Dunn  Aldrich. - Just  as  I  Am  ; 

B.  H.  Dobbs. - Behold  I  Have  Given  You  Every 

Herb;  H.  Elliot  Button. - Far  Down  the  Ages; 

Coldbam  Hall. - One  Soweth,  Another  Reapeth ; 

F.  C.  Maker. - Sing,  O  ye  Heavens ;  H.  A.  C. 

Cruickshank. - Songs — Heard  We  a  Voice ;  T.  H. 

Northrup. - Thankfulness ;  Geo.  F.  Hamer. 


Metropolitan  College  of  Music, 

19*21  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

The  regular  sessions  have  begun  and  offer  exceptional 
advantages. 

A  special  feature  will  be  made  of  normal  work  in  the 
interest  of  those  already  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  removal  of  the  Residence  Department  to  the  im 
mediate  vicinity  of  Central  Park  increases  its  attrac¬ 
tiveness. 

Terms  moderate.  Particulars  on  application. 


I  HOOK  A  HASTINGS  CO, 
Boston  and  New  York. 
Established  In  1817. 


F'ifty*'two  Organ  Talks.  i8. 

By  tbs  Chairaun  sf  tbs  Music  CoaiBUttss. 

When  the  music  committee  met,  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  said  to  Mr.  Levelhead  “  How  is  this?  All  the 
specifications  call  for  three  banks  of  keys  and  forty 
stops,  but  Wind  and  Tone  offer  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  more  pipes  than  Farrand  &  Votey,  for  Nine 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  less  money.  How  is  that?” 
He  settled  back  into  his  chair  with  the  air  of  a  lawyer 
who  had  asked  a  witness  a  fatal  question. 

"True,”  said  Mr.  Levelhead,  with  a  smile.  "  But 
compare  the  dimensions  of  the  pipes  as  given,  first 
as  to  their  diameters,  then  as  to  length,  then  as  to 
weight  of  metaU  You  will  find  Wind  &  Tone  offer 
fewer  large  and  medium  sized  pipes  and  many  more 
small  ones.  They  offer  fewer  pipes  sixteen  or  eight 
feet  long,  and  many  more  two  feet  long.  Their  pipes 
are  less  in  weight  in  the  aggregate,  of  less  average 
weight,  and  altogether  too  thin.  With  such  pipes  the 
tone  of  the  organ  will  be  equally  thin.” 

Mter  a  few  moments  reflection.  Mr.  Levelhead  con¬ 
tinued.  “  A  comparison  of  the  two  organs  as  proposed 
by  Wind  &  Tone,  and  Farrand  &  Votey,  suggests  the 
comparison  of  an  old  three  decked  frigate,  with  its 
one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  and  one  of  our  modern 
vessels  with  thirty  guns.  The  old  vessel  had  the 
greater  number,  but  the  guns  were  mostly  six  pound¬ 
ers,  none  of  them  larger  than  a  twenty-four  pounder, 
and  but  few  of  those.  The  new  vessel  has  a  number 
of  one  pound  guns,  a  number  of  six  pounders,  some 
thirty-two  pounders,  and  some  one-hundred  pounders. 
In  a  conflict  between  them,  the  old  vessel  would  not 
have  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to  win.  The  modern  vessel 
carries  too  heavy  guns — has  too  great  weight  of  metal.  ” 

"There  is  a  similar  difference  in  the  orgaiis.  The 
Farrand  &  Votey  organ,  as  proposed,  is  superior  to 
that  of  Wind  and  Tone  in  size  and  variety  of  pipes — It 
has  the  advantage  of  weight  of  metal.  In  variety, 
strength,  volume  and  quality  of  tone  and  general  effec¬ 
tiveness  it  would  not  compare  with  that  proposed  by 
Farrand  &  Votey. 

"What we  want  is  the  best  and  greatest  effective¬ 
ness  for  musical  purposes,  not  merely  a  great  number 
of  pipes.” 

To  which  the  committee  said  “  Amen.” 


PARAGON  OF  SONG. 

Bjr  Reel  and  Case.  A  new  book  for  Siting 
SchooUjAinging  Cluaea,  Convcntioni  and  Inatl- 
tatea.  The  beat  book  of  ita  kind  ever  pablithed. 
Everything  in  it  ia  new*  Prka  yocantapoatpaid. 

TREBLE  CLEF  CHOIR. 

|b  8.  F.  Reel  R  0.  B.  Tewiier.  For  wonen’avoicea. 
Contain.  Sacred  and  Secular  Math;,  Gleet,  Part 
Sonaa,  etc.,  compoacd  and  arranged  expressly  for 
this  book.  There  it  alto  a  short  ^ementary  course 
of  instruction  in  the  book.  Price  jo  cent,  poetpaid. 

ELITE  ORGAN  ALBUM. 

Edited  by  P.  F.  Campltlle.  A  collection  of  Preindet, 
Offertoriee  and  music  for  all  occasions,  aelacted 
from  the  works  of  the  best  writers.  Price,  |a.ao 
poitpaid. 

MUSIC  TABLET 

with  a  condensed  view  of  the  Material  of  Com¬ 
position.  Sheets  ruled  with  staff  line  and  perfor¬ 
ated  for  tearing.  Pries  .5  cants  postpaid.  ^ 

THS  JOHBf  cmvwtcm  CO., 

oufcufHATf-anw  tobk-  vhxca«m> 


New  Music  Books 

Fob  Social  Mcstinos: 

Christian  Endeavor  Hymns,  $30  par  100 
For  Revival  MaxTiNas: 

Gospel  Hymns,  Nos.  5  &  6  Combined 

Small  Music  Type  Edition,  $4S  P*'  nx* 
For  Mid-Week  Meetings  and  Sunday- Schools: 

Select  Songs  No.  a,  doth,  $40  per  100 
THE  BIGLOW  A  MAIN  CO. 

76  East  Oth  St..  New  York.  215  Wabash  Av.,  Chlcaco. 

Choristers  I 

Do  You  Take  The  Parish  Choir? 
If  not,  why  not? 

PuMUbed  Monthly.  Ponr  Pages  «f  tbe  beat  new  abaat 
music  for  cboir  purpeaea  for  two  cents  a  copy.  Catalogno 
of  noarly  700  numbera  frsa. 

The  Parish  Choir,  Boston,  iWass. 
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Christian  Economy. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  heard  much, 
and  we  still  hear,  of  the  lessons  of  economy 
which  should  be  learned  from  the  experiences 
of  the  year  just  past,  and  put  into  practice  in 
the  year  to  come.  Yet  no  rules  of  life  are, 
perhaps,  more  misunderstood  and  misapplied 
than  those  relating  to  proper  and  economical 
use  of  one’s  income.  Economy  properly  refers 
to  the  best  and  wisest  means  of  acquiring  an 
income,  as  well  as  to  the  best  and  wisest  dis¬ 
position  thereof.  In  the  minds  of  many,  per¬ 
haps  most  people,  it  has  been  distorted  to 
mean  living  by  the  least  possiole  expenditure. 
But  this  is  not  true  economy. 

The  study  of  sociology,  especially  as  viewed 
from  the  Christian  standpoint,  has  developed 
some  views  of  economy,  which  have  recently 
been  well  expressed  at  one  of  the  summer 
schools. 

Income,  according  to  this  view,  should  be 
divided  into  three  portions,  bearing  proper  re¬ 
lation  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole.  The 
first  should  be  set  aside  for  necessary  living 
expenses.  The  second  should  be  set  asiiie  for 
savings,  reasonable  accumulation  being  a  duty 
as  well  as  a  right.  The  third  should  be  set 
aside  “for  freely  giving  in  charity  to  others, 
and  in  purchasing  the  pleasures  and  luxuries 
of  living  for  oneself.  ” 

In  commenting  on  the  expenditure  of  this 
third  portion,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  the  habit  of  “Christian  giving,” 
and  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  organized 
charitable  work,  to  insure  the  best  results, 
and  also  of  suitable  method  and  discretion  in 
personal  words  of  charity.  Stress  is  also  laid 
on  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
industries  of  the  world  are  devoted  to  supply¬ 
ing  wants  which  are  above  and  beyond  the 
mere  necessaries  of  life — the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  living.  Money  expended  in  their 
purchase  by  those  who  can  properly  afford  it, 
IS  one  of  the  best  ways  of  helping  the  poorer, 
by  creating  a  demand  for  more  labor  and  that 
of  a  higher  class.  But  distinctions  must  be 
drawn  as  to  judicious  expenditure  of  money 
even  in  this  way.  A  fair  price  should  be  paid 
for  goods,  in  relation  to  their  actual  value. 
Reckless  extravagance  in  paying  for  a  thing 
twice  or  thrice  what  it  is  worth,  demoralizes 
trade  and  cultivates  many  of  the  fraudulent 
methods  now  much  in  use  by  dishonest  deal¬ 
ers.  So,  too,  “bargain  hunting” — the  effort 
to  buy  goods  for  less  than  they  are  really 
worth — induces  fraudulent  representations  and 
methods  on  the  part  of  shop-keepers,  as  well 
as  promotes  such  methods  as  the  “sweating- 
system,”  whose  horrors  are  from  time  to  time 
exposed  to  public  view. 

This  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  to  the  individual.  Were  such  a  sys¬ 
tematic  disposition  of  incomes  to  prevail 
among  us,  the  credit  system  would  be  reduced 
to  a  proper  minimum,  we  should  hear  less  of 
bad  debts  and  commercial  failures,  underpaid 
labor  would  be  less  common,  and  discontent 
and  strikes  less  prevalent,  while  means  would 
be  at  hand  for  the  relief  of  the  worthy  needy. 
Utopia  is  probably  not  just  at  band,  but  this 
is  worthy  of  the  earnest  personal  considera¬ 
tion  of  each  individual  in  the  efforts  to  hasten 
its  coming  so  far  as  in  his  power  lies. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Qnaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 
OVTHX 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

iNYBsniENT  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

18  TSARS'  KXPBRIUICX. 
Send  for  deeorlpttoe  pam¬ 
phlet. 
omen: 

140  Namso  St.,  N.  T.  Cltj. 

Pine  Plains,  N.  T. 

Syracnae,  N.  Y. 

Spokare, 

Wash. 


financial. 


Have  You  $i,ooo 

II  which  you  wish  to  in- 
II  vest  securely  for  a  term 
AL  of  years  at  6%  interest, 
m  ’  payable  semi-annually  in 
gold? 

m  M  We  have  such  an 
^  ^  investment,  and  shall 
I  cheerfully  give  you  full 
1  particulars. 

The  Provident 

rwa  ,  4.5  .Milk  St., 

I  rUSw  ^O*  Bc^TON,  Mass 
Please  mention  Tue  Evan,it-li8t, 


Tk  N.  Y.  Mutual  Savings 
and  Loan  Association 

earned  and  declared 

Fourteen  per  cent. 

to  its  shareholders  for  the  year  ending 
December  31 ,  1893! 

It  is  now  issuing  a  limited  amount  of  its  interest- 
bearing  shares.  These  shares  are  sold  at  $50,  and 
a  premium  of  $1.00;  they  bear  interest  at  6^  on 
$50,  aud  participate  in  1-3  the  earnings  over  the 
interest  paid. 

July  Ist,  subscribers  over  S,000. 

“  “  ftssets,  $858,040.63. 

For  further  information  address 

T.  S.  JOHNSON,  Secretary, 

ao3  Broadway,  New  York. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

4B  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  u  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Coart,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religious  and  Benevolent  institutions,  aud  indtvldnalK 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depoeitory  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  BUss,  Ylee-Pre* 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Ylce-Pres. 

Henry  la  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Lionls  O.  Hampton,  Asalstant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES! 

Darixi.  D.  Lord,  Wm.  RooxxraLLnt, 

Samckl  Sloan.  Alxxandxb  E.  Orr, 

D.Wilxjs  Jambs,  Brooklyn. 

John  A.  Stbwart,  William  H.  Mact,  Jb., 

John  Harsbn  Rhoadxs,  Wm.  D.  Sloanx. 

Anson  Phxlps  Stokxs,  Gustav  H.  Schwab. 

OxoROX  Bliss,  Frank  Ltman,  Brooklyn . 

William  Libbxt,  Oxokox  F.  Vixtok, 

John  Crosby  Bbown,  Wm.  Waldory  Abiob. 

Edward  Coopxr,  Jambs  Stillman. 

W.  Bava&d  Ccttino,  John  Claixan. 

Crarlxs  8.  Smith, 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECx'XD  BY  PRIV.TB  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y ,  Pbila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exeb'a 
We  buy  and  sell  all  flrEt<lass  Invest-  I  Yivoalvn  AYlI 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  All  v  CBt/lllt711 » 
celve  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers'  Cor- 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  CAA||y.{4'|  ao 
vorable  terma  and  make  collection  of  kTVtylll 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  foreign 
coontries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bill*  of  Exchange  on,  and 
•.XT  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
U1  collections  and  lasue  r'ommerclal  and  Travellers’ 
Credit  *'^*^*^  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  care  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rents. 

No  te  East  16th  Street  •  New  York. 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


IOWA  FARM 

AiCO  RT  CSrA.  G-H3SI. 

Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loane<i  millions  tn  23  yeai-s’  consecutive  bud 
ness  withont  a  dollar  losL  or  farm  taken  by  any  Investor.  The 
highest  references.  Send  for  pamphlet,  giving  full  particolars 
and  monthly  list  of  loans  for  ^e. 

ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

SZl  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


Hints  to  Investors 

mass  of  valuable  information,  and  teems  with  reliable 
and  sound  art  vice  of  vital  interest.  Sent  free. 

LANGDON  A  CO..  38  Wall  St..  New  York. 


St.  Paul  Realty 

would  seem  to  have  touched  the  lowest  point. 

$360  per  front  foot 

for  business  property  within  one-half  a  block  of  the 
largest  dry  goods  store  In  the  city. 

Other  Bargains  in  Proportion. 

MORTGAGE  LOANS  NEGOTIATED. 

20  TEARS'  RESIDENCE. 

10th  YEAR  IN  THE  BUSINESS. 

References— First  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser. 

Mr.  Daniel  R.  Noyes. 

Hon.  P.  H.  Kelly. 

C.  E.  D.  OLMSTED, 

828  '^Robert  Street,  corner  Fourth  Street, 
Saint  Paul,  Minnesota. 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir¬ 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  instruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  oi 
temporal  interests  of  your  church. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  supply  you  with  prompt  and 
reliable  info  mation  on  churen  problems  of  whatever 
sort,  and  a  a  subscriber  you  are  entitled  to  use  our 
facilities  freely.  Address 

The  EvanKelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  Yorlt. 
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THE  GREAT  AWAIENING  IN  CHINA. 

Bj  the  Bav.  J.  H.  Worley,  Fh.D. 

All  will  rejoice  to  know  of  the  great  awak 
ening  which  is  sweeping  over  this  part  of 
China.  We  are  having  a  continuous  revival 
within  and  without  the  church.  Many  who 
had  abandoned  their  idols  and  united  with  the 
church  and  were  merely  nominal  Christians, 
with  a  knowledge  only  of  the  cardinal  truths 
of  the  Bible,  are  now  learning  by  experience 
what  repentance,  faith,  and  salvation  mean, 
and  are  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  righteous¬ 
ness  in  Christlike  lives.  Our  native  ministers 
have  received  a  fresh  baptism  of  power,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  gives  unction  to  the  preached 
Word,  and  hundreds  of  heathen  are  inquiring 
the  way  of  life. 

Last  winter  I  called  my  native  preachers  and 
helpers  together  for  a  week  of  Bible  study, 
prayer,  and  consecration.  From  the  first  it 
was  evident  they  had  come  longing  to  be  filled 
with  all  the  fullness  of  Ood.  Some  of  them 
had  received  a  baptism  at  the  last  conference, 
and  now  sought  new  strength  for  the  year’s 
work.  We  were  all  conscious  of  a  great  need, 
and  "continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer  and 
supplication,”  “waiting  for  the  promise  of  the 
Father,”  and  our  prayers  were  not  in  vain, 
for  the  Spirit  came  upon  us  with  mighty  pow¬ 
er.  How  those  stolid  Chinese  rejoiced  and 
shed  tears  of  joy  in  the  new-found  experi¬ 
ence  I  And  the  fire  there  kindled  has  been 
burning  ever  since  throughout  the  whole 
district. 

Soon  afterward  I  began  a  revival  in  our 
principal  church  where  several  hundred  stu¬ 
dents  worship.  In  these  meetings  also  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  present,  and  over  a  hundred 
were  saved,  most  of  whom  are  young  men  and 
women  expecting  to  devote  their  lives  to  mis¬ 
sion  work  among  their  own  people.  What  a 
change  has  been  wrought  in  many  of  their 


LIFE  INSURANCE 

AT  COST. 


ABOUT  ONE-HALF 
THE  USUAL  BATES. 


Ten  Years’  Distribution 
Deposit  Plan. 

Mutual 

Reserve  Fund  Life 
Association. 


Two  Mince  Pies,  equal  to  bur 
Grandmother’s,  from  each  pack¬ 
age  of  None-Such  Mince  Meat, 
without  the  worry  and  work.  For 
sale  by  all  Grocers. 

MERRELL-SOULE  CO., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


E.  B.  HARPER,  President, 

Broadway,  Cor.  Duane  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


(FOR  USE  OP  COMMON  AIR) 

Is  the  best  and  cheapest  device  ever  offered  ibr 
Developing  Throet  and  Langs.  Uuequalled  for 
preventing  and  curing  Consumption,  Asthma, 
Catarrh  and  Throat  Diseases.  Also  for  prevention 
of  ^Ids.  Invaluable  for  public  splicers  and  aiogert 
for  improving  and  strengthening  voice.  Send  stamp 
Ibr  circulars  to  ^ ,  Hygienic  Mpply  Co.,  Poston, 


itInyehtioh 


ro”  ANOPU’5  untrw-yjfrw--". 

STEPHEN  F.  WHinUMftSOli 

•MNVENroRs  AND  SoLE  Mants.  PHILADELPHIA, 


Under  the  Supervision  of  the  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


RECORD  AND  FINANCIAL  STANDING 


MEMBERSHIP.  ABOUT  ....  88.000 

lutereat  Income  annually  exceeds  .  .  S180,000.0U 

Bi-Montbly  Income  exceeds  .  .  760,000.00 

Reserve  Fund,  Jan.  1,  *94,  .  .  .  8.725.600.00 

Death  Claims  Paid,  over  .  .  .  lO.TSii.OOO.OO 

Saving  In  Premiums,  exceeds  .  .  .  86,000,000.00 

New  Busineee  in  1808  exceeds  .  .  64,000.000.00 

Insurance  in  force  exceeds  .  .  .  270,000,000.00 

Government  Deposits  L”e™t^vl..teofc 

Insurance  Departmeot,  Canada:  $100,000;  Boim  of 
Trade.  London.  Eruland,  $100,000;  Credit  Fonder, 
Paris,  France,  $100,000, 

TnicfPP  Reserve  or  Emergency  Fund  is  held 

A 1  Ju  trust  for  the  policv-holders  by  the  Cen¬ 

tral  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  aud  inth  other 
reliable  corporations  with  which,  and  Departments 
appointed  by  Government,  it  is  depositi-d. 

Purely  Mutual 

ation  In  the  world. 

There  is  not  a  company  in  existence  that  can  PBE- 
8ENT  SO  MANT  CREDENTIALS  oommendlug  it  to 
the  confidence  of  the  public  as  the  Mutual  ReMrve  Fund 
Life  Association  now  does. 

Agents  can  find  lucrative  poeUlons  in  every  city, 
county  and  state,  with  tbis  association. 

Positions  always  open  to  oonmtent  men.  Home  Office, 
Broadway,  cor.  Duane  Street,  New  York. 
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whom  Paul  contended  in  Ephesus,  brought 'me 
two  large  baskets  full  of  his  household  goods, 
knowing  I  wanted  to  send  them  to  friends  in 
America.  Some  people  have  a  great  many 
gods,  in  case  one  is  angry  and  gives  unfavor¬ 
able  answers  to  their  prayers,  they  can  consult 
another. 

That  there  is  a  widespread  and  constantly 
increasing  distrust  of  idolatry  gives  hope  for 
the  speedy  triumph  of  Christianity.  Many 
people  are  on  the  verge  of  turning  from  idols 
of  wood  and  stone  to  the  true  and  living  Ood. 
Recently  I  was  talking  to  a  man  about  the 
folly  of  trusting  in  gods  which  could  not  even 
protect  themselves,  and  he  acknowledged  he 
often  thought  the  same,  but  he  had  heard  we 
only  wanted  them  to  believe  in  our  religion  in 
order  to  get  their  eyes  and  brains  for  medi¬ 
cine  and  their  blood  for  opium,  and  he  was 
afraid  of  us  and  the  doctrine. 

Ting  Kun  is  another  large  village,  with  a 
population  of  eight  thousand.  For  over  thirty 
years  the  people  have  rejected  the  truth  and 
refused  us  admission  to  the  town.  Last  year  a 
young  man  was  brought  to  Christ,  and  soon  all 
his  relatives  were  interested  in  the  doctrine. 
They  invited  us  to  send  them  a  preacher, 
which  we  did,  and  now  over  a  hundred  people 
are  seeking  Christ.  About  forty  have  for¬ 
saken  their  idols  and  joined  the  church.  We 
have  one  large  boys’  school  and  two  girls’ 
schools.  Some  of  the  leading  literary  men 
have  been  converted,  and  they  conbdently  ex¬ 
pect  hundreds  of  people  to  be  saved  in  the 
very  near  future.  The  whole  town  is  astir  on 
the  subject  of  the  new  religion.  I  never  visit 
the  place  without  preaching  to  an  audience  of 
from  two  to.  five  hundred,  who  will  stand  in 
the  open  air  for  hours  to  hear  the  good  news. 
Recently,  after  the  native  preacher  and  I  had 
preached  till  we  were  hoarse,  proposing  to  dis¬ 
miss  informally,  the  people  requested  us  to 
sing  and  pray  as  we  did  at  the  beginning  so 
they  could  learn  how  we  worship.  These  are 
only  samples  of  fourteen  places  opened  this 
year,  and  a  promise  of  what  may  be  expected 
in  hundreds  of  villages  if  we  are  ready  to  “go 
up  and  possess  the  land.  ” 

In  Foochow  City  there  are  nearly  a  million 
souls,  and  in  the  two  counties  adjoining  are 
two  millions  more.  In  all  this  region  we  have 
only  six  chapels  with  seating  capacity  for  less 
than  two  thousand.  Most  of  the  people  are 
very  poor,  especially  those  among  whom  the 
Gospel  is  gaining  its  richest  trophies.  I  fear 
if  I  should  describe  their  condition  some  would 
be  inclined  to  doubt  my  veracity.  Indeed,  one 
who  has  never  lived  in  the  Orient  hardly 
knows  the  meaning  of  the  word  poverty. 
Artisans,  farmers,  and  all  laboring  classes 
earn  from  eighteen  to  thirty  dollars  a  year. 
After  feeding  and  clothing  themselves  and 
families  out  of  this,  they  have  very  little  left, 
and  yet  many  of  them  give  liberally  for  the 
support  of  the  Gospel.  But  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  such  people  to  erect  suitable 
houses  of  worship,  and  to  rent  is  out  of  the 
question,  for  there  are  no  rooms  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  congregations.  The 


What’s  the  use  of  having 
a  first-rate  lamp  if  you  put  a 
wrong  chimney  on  it? 

The  “  Index  to  Chimneys” 
tells  what  chimney  belongs 
to  every  lamp  and  burner. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa,  will  send  it  free. 

Pearl  glass,  pearl  top,  tough 
glass. 


The  strength  of  Cleveland’s 
baking  powder  comes  from  pure 
cream  of  tartar  and  soda  only.  It 
effervesces  more  slowly  -  than 
powders  containing  alum,  ammonia 
or  tartaric  acid. 
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Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Co.,NewTor^ 
Suooeuor  to  Cleveland  Brothers. 


members  will  subscribe  work  and  what  money 
they  can,  but  they  must  have  some  help.  In 
most  places,  with  $50  aid,  they  could  build  a 
church  with  seating  capacity  foi  seventy-five, 
and  with  $100,  seating  capacity  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  so  on  up.  We  ought  to  build  a 
dozen  or  more  chapels  in  the  next  twelve 
months,  but  cannot  without  your  assistance. 
How  many  there  are  who,  without  any  sacri¬ 
fice,  could  build  a  chapel  to  seat  a  hundred  or 
more  of  these  poor  people  who  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  our  holy  re¬ 
ligion,  with  its  sanctuary  and  Sabbath  I  If 
you  cannot  give  a  hundred  or  more,  give  fifty, 
or  twenty -five,  or  whatever  you  are  able,  re¬ 
membering  it  is  not  “according  to  what  a 
man  hath,”  but  “according  to  your  faith.” 

The  Missionary  Society  cannot  meet  these 
urgent  calls,  so  if  you  have  any  money  which 
can  be  spared  from  the  regular  benevolences 
of  your  church,  you  cannot  do  better  than 
help  erect  places  of  worship  for  these  poor  peo¬ 
ple  who  are,  in  great  numbers,  turning  from 
heathen  darkness  to  the  glorious  light  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. 

If  any  person  or  persons  will  send  me  $25  or 
more  to  help  build  chapels  in  these  needy 
places,  I  will  send  you  one  of  the  idols  which 
the  people  are  abandoning  in  such  great  num¬ 
bers,  and  a  photograph  of  a  chapel.  If  you 
will  send  $100  or  more,  you  shall  have  an  idol 
and  be  allowed  to  name  a  chapel,  and  also 
have  a  picture  of  the  chapel  you  name.  If  you 
cannot  send  $25  or  more,  send  what  you  can, 
no  matter  how  small  the  amount,  and  God 
will  bless  both  gift  and 'giver.  How  it  would 
help  Sunday-schools,  mission  bands,  Epworth 
Leagues,  and  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  in 
their  missionary  work  to  have  one  of  these 
false  gods,  and  to  know  its  former  worship¬ 
pers  are  now  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus  I 

Please  send  the  money  by  draft  to  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Worley,  Foochow,  China,  or  to  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  McCabe,  D.  D. ,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  If  you  send  to  the  latter,  be  sure,  and 
write  him  it  is  a  special  gift  for  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Worley’s  work.  Also  write  me,  that  I  may 
know  where  to  send  the  idol  and  photograph. 

Foochow,  China.  Jnlr  10,  18M. 


.Ohio  Wesleyan  University  has  received  $50,- 
000  from  C.  E.  Slocum  of  Defiance,  Ohio,  to  be 
expended  in  constructing  a  library. 


WOMAN’S  EX.  COM.  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

A  CABBED  MEETING. 

‘“Thoogh  sundered  far,  by  faith  we  meet 
Around  one  common  mercy-seat.” 

Through  the  courtesy  of  many  editorial 
friends  a  call  for  prayer  was  widely  circulated 
to  our  constituency  and  to  sister  societies 
throughout  the  country,  that  a  volume  of 
united  petitions  might  ascend  September  26th 
in  behalf  of  our  nation’s  highest  interests. 

How  many  have  responded  to  the  call  we 
cannot  know,  but  the  invitation  was  fraught 
with  deepest  meaning  to  those  who  gathered 
in  Lenox  Hall  on  that  last  Tuesday  of  the 
month  for  humiliation  and  prayer.  The  topics 
for  special  petition  were:  “For  an  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  Church  may  rise 
to  a  higher  plane  of  life  and  self-denial ;  that 
a  spirit  inciting  to  increased  giving  may  pre¬ 
vail,  and  that  the  debt  which  now  hampers 
the  work  of  Home  Missions  may  be  speedily 
removed ;  that  the  Sabbath  may  be  honored, 
Sunday  travel  and  traffic  cease ;  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  all  in  authority  in  our  land,  and  that 
the  Christian  women  of  the  country  may  be 
taught  of  God  their  duty  in  this  emergency.  ” 

Appropriate  selections  of  Scripture  were  read 
by  Mrs.  James,  the  leader  of  the  meeting,  and 
almost  continuous  prayer  followed,  the  hymns 
also  being  fervent  petitions  for  spiritual  quick¬ 
ening  and  for  blessing  upon  our  land. 

During  the  past  summer  one  had  sound¬ 
ed  this  warning  to  those  who  are  negli¬ 
gent  of  the  ignorant  and  the  wandering:  “Be 
sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out,  for  wherever 
you  have  neglected  to  cultivate  waste  places, 
seeds  of  sin  will  spring  up  in  a  growth  as 
strong  for  evil  as  for  good  in  this  land.” 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  “  the  prophet  of  our  coun¬ 
try,”  has  said  that  the  heart  of  one  engaged 
in  Home  Missions  must  be  greatly  oppressed  by 
a  view  of  the  present  condition  of  this  nation ; 
also,  “He  does  most  to  Christianize  the  world 
and  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  who 
does  most  to  thoroughly  evangelize  the  United 
States.”  The  sympathetic  heart-throb  prom¬ 
ising  united  prayer  by  sister  workers  of  other 
denominations  as  well  as  our  own  is  a  proph¬ 
ecy  of  cheer. 

Was  not  doubt  and  fear  “rung  out”  of  many 
hearts  and  faith  and  hope  “rung  in”  while 
singing  the  following  and  kindred  hymns? 

“Lord,  I  cannot  let  Thee  go. 

Till  a  blessing  Thon  bestow.” 

“The  Lord  is  onr  Refuge,  and  whom  shall  we  fear?” 
“Though  clouds  may  surround  us,  our  God  is  our  Light; 
Though  storms  rage  around  us,  our  God  is  our  might; 

So,  faint,  yet  pursuing,  still  onward  we  come. 

The  Lord  is  our  Leader  and  heaven  is  onr  home.” 

There  was  inspiration  in  the  following  quo¬ 
tation,  and  also  in  the  closing  hymn : 

“Even  as  the  cloud  foreshadoweth  rain,  so 
prayer  foreshadoweth  the  blessing ;  even  as  the 
green  blade  the  beginning  of  harvest,  so  is 
prayer  the  prophecy  of  the  blessing  that  is 
about  to  come.  ” 

“Though  faint,  yet  pursuing  we  go  on  our  way; 

The  Lord  is  our  Leader,  His  word  is  our  stay: 

Though  suffering,  and  sorrow  and  trial  be  near. 

The  Lord  is  onr  Refuge,  and  whom  can  we  fear?” 

It  is  cheering,  also  to  tu'-n  for  a  moment  to 
one  of  our  Spanish  schools  from  which  its 
teacher  writes:  “Constant  appeals  to  a  dor- 

BOTH  GOOD, 

COLUMBIAN  INKSTAND. 


ESPECIALLY  THE  INKSTAND. 

We  sell  the  Inksf^d  only.  It  excels  all  others.  Price 
tl.OO  each  upward.  Circular  free.  All  Stationers  or 

BOTD  A  ABBOTCO.,267  Broadway, New  York. 
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mabt  sense  of  honor,  with  continual  reference 
to  the  t^ord  of  Ood  as  the  standard  in  all 
things,  is  slowly  but  surely  bearing  fruit.  ” 
Two  sisters  ifa  'Utah  who  are  working  side 
by  side  in  a  school,  tell  us:  “We  have  twenty- 
five  church  members,  and  all  are  from  M^r- 
monism  except  my  sister  and  I.  ”  About  two 
years  ago  a  teacher  in  the  Santa  Fe  school 
said  to  one  of  the  pupils:  “Virginia,  what  do 
you  think  of  Christ?”  “I  don’t  know  Him,” 
was  the  reply.  She  has  now  united  with  the 
church.  Nineteen  church  members  are  the 
result  of  a  glorious  revival  in  Payson,  Utah. 
The  Rev.  Howard  Billmanof  Tucson,  Arizona, 
states:  “One  of  our  oldest  and  best  Indian 
boys  has  preached  to  his  people  every  Sabbath 
since  school  closed.”  He  adds:  “May  your 
prayers  throughout  the  land  follow  this  school, 
and  may  the  Holy  Spirit  be  our  Guide  in 
everything  that  we  undertake.  ” 

An  admirable  and  helpful  praise  meeting 
programme  for  societies  is  prepared  for  Octo¬ 
ber  1st,  and  may  be  obtained  of  the  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee  for  fifty  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred. 


Kitchen 


Knowledge  is  Economy.  ^ 


It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Extract  of  Beef  is  an  expensive 
ry.  Like  anything  else,  if  it’s  not  good,  it  is  dear  at  any  price. 


H.  E.  B. 

Action  of  Preshyteries. 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  held  its  autumn 
meeting  at  Whitehall  Sept.  17.  The  Rev. 
Richard  Turnbull  of  Cambridge  was  elected 
moderator,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Van  Wie 
of  Melrose  temporary  clerk.  Frederick  N. 
Lindsay  of  Troy  was  received  as  a  licentiate 
from  the  New  Haven  Congregational  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  was  taken  under  care  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery.  The  Rev.  David  F.  Williams,  who  is  sup¬ 
plying  the  church  of  Johnson ville,  was  received 
by  letter  from  the  Presbytery  ef  Waterloo. 
The  Rev.  George  Fairlee  of  Troy  was  reelected 
commissioner  to  Auburn  Seminary  for  the 
next  three  years.  An  admirable  sermon  was 
preached  in  the  evening  to  a  large  congrega 
tion  by  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  MacGinness, 
Ph.  D. ,  of  Lansingburgh.  The  communion  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  was  celebrated.  Several 
touching  letters  were  read  from  absent  mem¬ 
bers,  one  from  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Sprague,  who  is 
living  at  Poultney  in  his  ninety  fourth  year. 
The  Rev.  J.  N.  Crocker,  D.  D. ,  of  Saratoga  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Presbytery  in  behalf  of  the  feeble 
churches  over  which  he  is  the  synodical  super¬ 
intendent.  Sandy  Hill  was  chosen  as  the  place 
of  the  spring  meeting.  Commissioners  elected 
to  Synod  of  New  York :  Ministers — Hector 
Hall,  Troy;  C.  B.  Atwood,  Whitehall;  C.  H. 
Van  Wie,  Melrose;  William  H.  Sybrandt,  Troy; 
C.  E.  MacGinness,  Pb.  D. ,  Lansingburgh  ;  A. 
MoD.  Paterson,  Mechanicville ;  James  Cromie, 
Scbaghticoke.  Elders — Horace  B.  Silliman  of 
Cohoes,  Mallory  D.  Schoonmaker  of  Waterford, 
Walter  P.  Schermerhorn  of  Mechanicville, 
John  F.  Clark  of  Whitehall,  William  L.  Hitch¬ 
cock  of  Cambridge,  Harvey  S.  McLeod  of  Troy, 
and  Thomas  Collins  of  Troy.  The  Presbytery 
appointed  an  evangelistic  committee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Revs.  William  H.  Sybrandt  and 
Charles  H.  iVan  Wie  and  Elder  William  H. 
Wilcox,  to  arrange  for  visiting  the  churches 
of  the  Presbytery  and  holding  special  services. 

A.  H.  A. 

Hudson  Presbytery  held  a  very  pleasant 
meeting  with  the  Rockland  Second  Church, 
Roscoe,  N.  Y. ,  September  17th-18th.  The 
gening  sermon  was  by  the  Rev.  John  H. 
Thompson  of  Goodwill.  Twenty  six  ministers 
and  twenty-three  elders  were  present.  The 
Rev.  Louis  O.  Rotenbach  was  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn,  and  arrangements 


will  save  you  many  an  anxious  thought,  provide  the  basis  for  many 
a  pleasant  meal  and  effect  a  veritable  economy  in  your  household 
expenses.  For  instance,  here  are  a  few  receipts.  Your  own  ingenuity 
will  suggest  a  hundred  others. 

Plain  Soup  Stock. 

To  two  and  one-half  <iuarts  of  water  add  one  ounce  of  Armout't  Extract  of  Beef,  one  medium  aired 
onion,  four  cloves  stuck  in  the  same,  one  carrot  the  size  of  two  eggs,  one  tumip,  and  one  root  of  stalk 
celery,  eight  pepper  corns,  one  bay  leaf,  and  one  even  tablespoonful  of  salt  Boil  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  minutes  on  a  slow  6re.  Strain  out  the  vegetables  and  use  the  stock  as  a  foundation  for  all  soups  and 
sauces.  Two  quarts  will  be  the  result  of  this  preparation,  as  the  one  pint  of  water  will  evaporate  during 
the  process  of  cooking. 

Consomme. 

Use  less  water  or  more  Extract  than  for  plain  soup  stock.  To  two  quarts  of  water  add  the  ingredients  as 
above,  and  proceed  in  the  same  way.  The  result  will  be  one  and  a  half  quarts  of  very  rich  soup  stock, 
so-called  Consommd.  One  quart  of  Consommd  will  serve  four  persons. 

Beef  Tea. 

Half  an  ounce  of  Armour’s  Extract  of  Beef ;  melt  in  one  pint  of  water,  add  a  trifle  of  salt,  boil  up; 
chop  up  one  ounce  of  lean  beet  let  the  same  draw  ten  minutes  in  the  stock  before  serving. 

V^etable  Soup. 

Cut  up  in  pieces,  half  an  inch  square,  a  carrot,  a  turnip,  a  parsnip  and  one  head  of  cabbage  and  try 
them  in  one  ounce  of  butter.  Heat  up  one  quart  of  soup  stock  as  aoove,  put  the  fried  vegetables  in  the 
soup  tureen,  add  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  pour  over  the  hot  stock  and  serve. 

Julienne  Soup. 

Cut  the  vegetables  in  strips  one  inch  long,  twice  as  thick  as  a  match,  and  proceed  as  for  vegetable  Kup, 
adding  one  taolespoon  of  green  peas,  one  tablespoon  of  string  beans  cut  in  diamond  shape  and  parboiled, 
pour  over  them  one  quart  of  Consommj  and  serve. 

Armour  &  Company  issue  a  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles” 
which  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Send  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postal  to 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago, 


of  Presbytery  were  correspondingly  fervent. 
Thanks  were  also  tendered  the  O.  Sc  W.  Rail¬ 
way  for  favors  courteously  granted. 

David  F.  Bonner,  S.  0. 

The  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  held  ses¬ 
sions  at  Sag  Harbor,  September  11th  and  12th. 
The  opening  sermon  was  by  the  moderator, 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Parliman.  on  the  Pro¬ 
phetic  Portraiture  of  the  Times  of  Christ. 
Officers  elected :  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Camp¬ 
bell,  D.D. ,  moderator;  the  Rev.  Egbert  C. 
Lawrence,  Ph.  D. ,  temporary  clerk.  One  eve¬ 
ning  was  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  institu¬ 
tional  church  and  its  ad^tability  to  villageB 
and  country  parishes.  The  discussion  had 
been  previously  arranged,  with  the  Rev. 
George  D.  Miller  to  introduce  it.  There 
seemed  to  be  an  opinion  that  the  church 
should  be  improved,  as  it  yields  but  seven  per 
cent,  increase  annually!  The  Presbytery 
adopted  an  overture  to  the  Synod  of  New 
York,  asking  that  body  to  seek  the  doing 
away  of  legal  hindrances  to  conviction  for 
illegal  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Provision 
to  aid  its  feeble  churches  from  its  own  treas¬ 
ury  was  continued,  with  earnest  appeals  for 
increasing  gifts  to  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions.  To  this  end,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  C. 
Roberts,  Senior  Secretary  of  the  Board,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Presbytery  and  a  full  congregation 


for  Life.  Investment  Returned.  Profit 
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Mr  Dear  Dr.  Dcnn  : 

In  this  a4;e  of  great  achievements,  I  consider  your  In¬ 
ventions  and  improvements  In  the  manufacture  of  arti¬ 
ficial  teeth  preeminent.  You  have  developed  the  most 
perfect  dentures  that  science  car  devise.  In  appearance 
they  meet  the  want  beautifully  and  perfectly. 

Their  purity  and  inert  nature  so  adapt  them  to  the  tis¬ 
sues  and  delicate  nerve  forces  that  the  functions  of  the 
system  are  undisturbed.  I  believe  that  the  use  of  them 
adds  beauty,  com  ort  and  years  of  life  to  your  patients 
and  I  wish  that  all  my  friends  so  unfortunate  as  to  need 
these  aids  to  comfort  and  beauty  might  have  the  benefit 
of  your  exceptional  skill  and  knowledge. 

John  P.  Nzwiiaw. 

Feb.  28, 1894.  Bishop  of  th  M.  E.  Church. 

Send  for  pamphlet  or  consult  Dr.  W.  Dnnn,  831  Lex- 
ngton  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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“BUT,”  says  Professor  Totten  of  Yale  College, 

“thanks  be  to  God,  there  is  a  remedy  for  such  as  be  sick— one  single,  simple  rem¬ 
edy— an  instrument  called  the  Electropoise.  We  do  not  personally  know  the  par¬ 
ties  who  control  this  instrument,  but  we  do  know  of  its  value.  We  are  neither 
agents  nor  in  any  way  financially  interested  in  the  matter.”— In  his  book  “Our 
Race,”  vol.  7,  page  228, 

The  Electropoise  is  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  an  entirely  new  system  of  treatment  is  applied. 
Its  use  polarizes  the  body,  oxygen  is  absorbed  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  disease  is  burnt  out,  vitality  is  re¬ 
newed,  health  is  restored.  Do  not  be  misled, by  its  name.  It  is  not  an  electric  battery,  generates  no  curfent, 
produces  no  shock.  This  nineteenth  century  Discovery — the  Electropoise — is  as  far  superior  to  the  drugs  and 
pills  of  our  fathers  as  is  the  limited  express  train  with  its  safety,  dispatch,  and  comfort,  to  the  old  prairie  wagon 
w’ith  its  dangers,  delays,  and  discomforts. 

A  Descriptive  Book  to  your  Address  for  the  Asking. 

ELECTROLIBRATION  COHRANY, 

1122  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Chronic  cases  incurable  by  other  remedies  hare  yielded  to  the  Electropoise. 


at  an  evening  meeting.  Southampton  was 
chosen  as  the  place  for  the  next  stated  meet¬ 
ing,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  install 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell  there  at  that  time. 
Delegates  to  the  Synod  were  unanimously 
elected,  namely :  the  Rev.  Egbert  C.  Lawrence. 
Ph.  D. ,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  James  M.  Denton, 
and  Grwrge  D.  Miller,  with  Elders  William  N. 
Youngs.  Joseph  H.  Randall,  and  Joseph  S. 
Osborn ;  alternates :  the  Rev.  Richard  S. 
Campbell,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Clarence 
Oeddes,  and  Frederick  G.  Beebe,  with  Elders 
Jesse  D.  Hawkins,  Gilbert  W.  Raynor,  and 
(Jeorge  E.  Penny.  Appropriate  notice  was 
taken  of  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  William  H. 
Roberts,  lately  pastor  of  the  Port  Jefferson 
church,  and  the  stated  clerk  was  directed 
to  write  to  his  widow  and  assure  her  of  the 
deep  sympathy  of  the  Presbytery  in  her  pain¬ 
ful  bereavement.  Epher  Whitaker. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steoben  met  at  Cana- 
saraga,  September  18th,  and  was  opened  with 
an  excellent  sermon  by  the  Rev.  James  S. 
Robinson  of  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.  The 
Rev.  Edward  Deems,  Ph.  D. ,  was  chosen  mod 
erator,  and  the  Rev.  Frank  H.  Bixby.  tem¬ 
porary  clerk.  The  Rev.  M.  N.  Preston  was 
elected  stated  clerk,  and  the  Rev.  James  A. 
Miller,  Ph.  D. ,  permanent  clerk  for  three 
years.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Watkins  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Presbytery  of  Chemung ;  the 
Rev.  George  S.  Danforth  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Butte,  and  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
White  to  the  Presbytery  of  Troy.  The  dele¬ 
gates  to  Synod  are:  Ministers,  George  M. 
Jaynes,  James  R.  Robinson,  Evan  R  Evans, 
and  James  A.  Miller;  Elders,  Messrs.  Williams, 
Whiting,  Robinson,  and  Benjamin.  The  Rev. 
Duncan  Cameron  was  elected  commissioner  to 
Auburn  Seminary.  Instead  of  the  usual  Pres- 
byterial  Christian  Endeavor  Convention,  a 
Presbyterial  visitation  of  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Societies  was  arranged  for  the  week  of 
December  5th,  under  the  direction  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Young  People's  Societies,  meetings 
to  be  held  for  five  successive  afternoons  and 
evenings,  at  four  different  places  in  the  Pres¬ 
bytery,  simultaneously,  two  visitors  being  ap- 
TOinted  for  each  place.  The  Rev.  Frank  P. 
Gilman,  missionary  from  Hainan,  China,  made 
a  very  interesting  and  instructive  address  in 
the  evening.  The  next  stated  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Corning,  N.  Y.  Wheeler. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  met  in  Junius, 
N.  Y.,  September  l^th  and  19th.  The  Rev. 
M.  G.  Henry  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Elder 
J.  C.  Howk  temporary  clerk.  Mr.  Elwood  J. 
Bulgin,  late  a  student  of  Moody’s  Bible  Insti¬ 
tute,  now  sullying  the  churches  of  Sodus 
Center  and  Wayne,  was  licensed  as  a  local 
evangelist.  Charles  F.  Kent  and  Lonis  A. 
Pierson,  candidates  for  the  ministry  under 
our  care,  were  examined,  licensed,  and  or¬ 
dained  as  evangelists.  Mr.  Kent  is  a  professor 
in  Chicago  University,  and  Mr.  Pierson  ex¬ 


pects  to  take  a  graduate  course  in  Union  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  meantime  engaging  in  mis¬ 
sion  work  as  opportunity  may  offer.  The 
Revs.  A.  D.  McIntosh,  R.  A.  Ward,  and  S.  C. 
Garlick,  and  Elders  F.  H.  Closs,  S.  S.  Pierson, 
and  F.  W.  Gri  filth  were  appointed  delegates  to 
Synod.  Presbytery  was  unanimous  in  the 
declaration  that  in  the  case  of  Auburn  Sem¬ 
inary,  the  proposed  direct  connection  with 
and  control  over  our  Theological  Seminaries  by 
the  General  Assembly  should  not  be  carried 
out. 

Rochester. — The  Presbytery  of  Rochester 
met  at  Caledonia  the  evening  of  September 
17th,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the 
retiring  moderator,  the  Rev.  H.  P.  V.  Bogue, 
D.  D. ,  The  Rev.  N.  J.  Conklin  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  McElhinney 
and  Arthur  M.  Smith  tem^rary  clerks. 
Tuesday  morning  Mr.  Frank  E.  Hoyt  of  Au¬ 
burn  was  licensed  to  preach.  Mr.  Lewis  Haas, 
well  known  throughout  Western  New  York  as 
a  Sunday  school  missionary,  was  examined 
and  ordained  as  an  evangelist.  The  Rev.  W. 
P.  McKenzie  of  East  Avon,  having  adopted  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
requested  that  his  name  be  erased  from  the 
roll  of  Presbytery.  His  request  was  granted 
after  commending  him  for  his  kindly  and  fra¬ 
ternal  spirit  and  his  honorable  course  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  matter.  The  afternoon  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  popular  meeting  in  the  interests  of 
missions.  The  Rev.  Frank  P.  Gilman  gave  an 
address  on  Work  in  Hainan,  China ;  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Dodd  on  Mission  Work  in  Laos ;  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  upon  “China  as  it  is.”  Mrs. 
Helen  R.  Durfee  spoke  upon  The  New  Woman’s 
Temperance  Movement  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Another  largely  attended  popular 
meeting  was  held  in  the  evening,  when  the 
Revs.  Gilman,  Dodd,  and  Reid  brought  the 
missionary  enthusiasm  to  a  very  high  pitch 
by  their  able  addresses.  The  follcwing  dele- 

fates  to  Synod  were  elected  :  Ministers,  George 
Ward,  Josiah  E.  Kittridge,  John  A.  Sher- 
rard,  Thomas  E.  Sherman,  James  S.  Root, 
Newton  J.  Conklin,  Alfred  K.  Bates,  John  H. 
Williams;  Elders,  B.  F.  Bowen,  James  S.  Gil¬ 
man,  Charles  J.  McKenzie,  George  W.  Com¬ 
stock,  Heniy  S.  Wilbur,  Henry  W.  Gardner, 
William  S.  Levit,  and  David  Cory. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  met  at  West 
Fayette  September  24th,  the  opening  sermon 
being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Porter. 
The  Rev.  Ebenezer  B.  McGhee  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  the  Rev.  George  D.  Meigs  and 
Elder  Cassuis  N.  McFarren  temporary  clerks. 
The  pastoral  relation  between  the  Rev.  John 
T.  Crumrine  and  the  Manchester  church  was 
dissolved.  Licentiate  Henry  McGilvary  was 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Boston.  The 
Rev.  Fletcher  A.  Valentine  was  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Nassau.  Theodore  S.  Hub¬ 
bard  was*  elected  commissioner  to  Auburn 
Seminary  for  three  years.  The  following  dele¬ 


gates  to  Synod  were  elected:  Ministers:  Prin¬ 
cipals,  N.  B.  Remick,  Wm.  H.  Bates,  Wm.  H. 
Webb,  E.  B.  McGhee ;  Alternates,  George  D. 
Meigs,  J.  Wilford  Jacks,  Henry  A.  Porter, 
Howard  Cornell ;  Elders,  William  A.  Warne, 
Solomon  E.  Smith,  Baxter  N.  Chatham,  and 
William  W.  Cowles:  Alternates,  Orsa  P.  Van 
Riper,  Charles  K.  Scoon,  Cheney  P.  Whitney, 
and  D.  Eddy  Barnes.  Herbert  M.  Gesner  w’as 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Proper  action 
was  taken  relating  to  the  deceased  brethren, 
the  Rev.  George  C.  Curtis,  D.D. ,  and  the  Rev. 
Anson  Hall  Parmelee.  The  next  stated  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  with  the  First  Church  of 
Geneva. 

The  Ppesbytery  of  Columbia  held  its 
autumn  meeting  with  the  church  at  Jewett, 
September  18th  and  19th.  The  Rev.  William 
S.  Long  was  chosen  moderator.  The  follow¬ 
ing  delegates  to  Synod  were  elected :  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  William  S.  Long,  George  C.  Yeisley, 
D.  D. ,  and  Christopher  G.  Hazard,  with  Elders 
George  A.  Chase  of  Jewett,  Frank  L.  Frohman 
of  Hunter,  and  Ezra  Shewell  of  Greenville. 
The  Rev.  James  Bain  was  dismissed  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  Presbytery  of  Delaware, 
N.  Y.  The  Hon.  John  Cadman  of  Hudson  was 
appointed  commissioner  to  Auburn  Seminary 
for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  report  of  del¬ 
egates  to  the  last  Missionary  Congress  showed 
some  good,  practical  results  in  an  increase  of 
benevolent  work  in  the  Presbytery  growing 
out  of  enthusiasm  created  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Congress.  The  meeing  of  Presbytery  with 
the  hospitable  people  of  this  beautiful  moun¬ 
tain  town  was  a  very  pleasant  <Jne,  and  the 
feeling  manifested  was  one  of  thankfulness 
and  hopefulness  as  to  the  work  of  our  church¬ 
es.  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  at  Hud¬ 
son  in  April,  1895.  C.  G.  Hazard. 

Niagara  Presbytery. — The  fall  meeting  of 
this  Presbytery  was  held  in  Holley,  N.  Y., 
September  17th-18th.  The  Rev.  Henry  G. 
Dean  of  ^ndonville  was  elected  moderator. 
The  Rev.  Ward  C.  Peabody,  formerly  of  Wil¬ 
son,  was  granted  a  letter  of  dismission  to 
Genesee  Presbytery.  Reports  were  presented 
by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Rudd  of  Albion,  commis¬ 
sioner  to  General  Assembly ;  also  by  the  Revs. 
H.  K.  Sanborne  of  North  Tonawanda,  and  E. 
H.  Rudd,  and  Elder  O.  P.  Scovellof  Lewiston, 
commissioners  to  Auburn  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary.  The  retiring  moderator,  the  Rev.  Seth 
Cook  of  Knowlesville,  preached  the  sermon. 
The  reports  from  churches  showed  a  healthy 
progress.  The  church  at  Wilson  lost  its  edi¬ 
fice  by  fire  in  July.  The  following  were 
chosen  delegates  to  Synod :  Ministers,  Seth 
Cook,  E.  H.  Rudd,  and  F.  C.  Suits  of  Lock- 
port  ;  alternates,  Samuel  Murdock,  N.  B.  An¬ 
drews,  and  S.  S.  Phelps ,  Elders,  D.  J.  Wells, 
J.  P.  Mackenzie,  and  D.  S.  Wisner;  alter¬ 
nates,  J.  H.  Ruggles,  E.  A.  Butler,  and  N. 
H.  Luther.  The  Rev.  E.  H.  Rudd  was  re¬ 
elected  commissioner  to  Auburn.  A  Commit- 
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tee  on  the  Young  People’s  Societies  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  was  appointed:  the  Revs.  H.  K.  San- 
borne,  Seth  Cook,  and  D.  R.  Leland.  A  Plan 
of  Visitation  of  the  various  churches,  Novem¬ 
ber  18th-15th,  by  the  ministers,  two  and  two, 
was  presented  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Evans  and 
adopted.  Presbytery  endorsed  the  “Plan  of 
Federation”  proposed  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  Adjourned  to  meet  at  Barre  Centre  for 
stated  spring  meeting.  A  popular  service  fol¬ 
lowed  on  'Tuesday  evening,  when  addresses 
were  made  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Rudd  on  “Sys¬ 
tematic  Beneficence.”  and  by  the  Rev.  D.  R. 
Leland  on  “How  Can  a  Church  Member  Best 
Help  His  Pastor?”*  These  were  followed  by  an 
able  sermon  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Evans. 

Henby  K.  Sanborns. 

Presbytery  of  Cayuoa  met  in  Port  Byron, 
September  25th,  the  Rev.  Henry  R.  Fancber 
moderator.  Special  mention  was  made  of  the 
fatal  illness  of  the  beloved  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Almon  R.  Hewitt,  whose  only  child  died  six 
months  ago,  and  Presbytery  united  in  a  season 
of  prayer  for  the  deeply  afilicted  brother.  The 
Rev.  Ira  P.  Rider  was  dismissed  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Fargo.  The  pastoral  relation  1^- 
tween  the  Rev.  John  P.  MacPhie  and  the 
church  at  Meridian  was  dissolved.  The  Rev. 
Francis  R.  Wade  asked -to  be  released  from 
the  pastorate  of  Fair  Haven,  and  the  church 
was  cited  to  appear  at  the  next  meeting  of 
Presbytery.  Dele^tes  to  Synod  were  chosen : 
Ministers,  Henry  R.  Fancher,  John  P.  Mac¬ 
Phie,  William  C.  Brass,  Edward  Snyder,  with 
alternates,  Asa  S.  Fiske,  D.  D.,  and  Edward  P. 
Sprague,  D.D.  ;  Elders,  Dwight  Conklin,  Rich¬ 
ard  H.  Bloom,  William  H.  Van  Sickle,  and  H. 
Lagare  Rainig.  The  Plan  of  Federation  was 
referred  to  a  committee  to  report  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Six  students  in  Auburn  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  were  received  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  and  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  E.  P.  Spraoce,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Sybacuse  met  in  the 
First  Church  of  Chittenango,  N.  Y.,  Septem¬ 
ber  2ttth,  at  2.80  P  M. ,  the  Rev.  Edward  W. 
Miller  piesiding.  The  pastoral  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Rev.  F.  W.  West  and  the  churches 
of  Whitelaw  and  Oneida  Lake,  were  dissolved, 
and  he  was  called  to  the  churches  of  Wamps- 
ville  and  Oneida  Valley,  ^r.  H.  Grant  Per¬ 
son,  a  licentiate,  was  examined  for  ordination 
and  called  to  the  church  at  Chittenango.  In 
the  evening  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  church.  The  Presbytery  ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  November  5,  1894, 
at  12  M.  A.  H.  Fahnestock,  S.  C. 

NEBRASKA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kearney  held  its  stated 
meeting  September  11th  and  12th  at  Shelton, 
Nebraska,  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Tate  moderator,  and 
the  Rev.  C.  H.  Mitchelmore  of  Genoa,  tempor¬ 
ary  clerk.  The  Rev.  T.  C.  Clark  of  Grand 
Island  was  made  stated  clerk  and  treasurer  of 
Presbytery  in  place  of  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Dodder, 
resigned.  The  Rev.  W.  S.  Barnes  was  reluct¬ 
antly  released  from  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
important  Kearney  church,  and  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Albany,  where  he  has 
received  a  call  to  the  First  Church  at  Madi¬ 
son,  Indiana.  The  Rev.  John  Gilmore  was 
dismissed  to  Nebraska  City  Presbytery.  Im¬ 
pressive  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev, 
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received.  The  publishers  also  know  that  your  money  will  be  refunded  without  argument  or  comment  if  the 
box  or  CHAIR  does  not  prove  all  expected.  Booklet  illustrating  ten  other  premiums  free  upon  application. 

El^iliilK*SC3!AP:MlFQ-C^.:BuFFALo,K^ 


the  evangelist. 


October  4,  1884 


BAOUC  BBAMD  THB  BB8T 

ROOFING 

la  UDMiutl  ed  for  House,  Bam.  Factory  or  OutbuildluKe, 
aud  008T8  half  the  price  of  abinglee,  tio  or  iron.  It  ia 
ready  for  use.  and  eaaily  applied  by  any  one.  Send  stamp 


EXCBLSIOB  PAINT  AND  BOOFING  CO., 
155  Dnane  Street,  NEW  YOBK,  N.  Y. 


REPORTERS! 

VMt  ft  TfpoftdMs  LA»r  ftr  •smuMAir  Is  wwtrj  Iowa  U  ftei 
M  MwapftMr  oocTupwift—t.  iftport  tiM  lurpwilftgi  U  tt«lr  iMftl- 
ilgr  ftftd  wiiM  ftrtlelM  lor  pftMicftrtift  KxpOTteooft  mdi  r«|«lr«d  or 
•oooawy.  fpsiiiluu  tor  food  wrllorft.  Bietot  otaftift 
lor  fftU  porttoftloro.  Mciiwm  Puoo  Amoeunomt  Chiofo,  UL 

When  Baron  Liebig 

the  great  chemist  first  discovered  and  made 
Extract  of  Beef  the  cost  of  a  single  pound  of  it 
was  about  114.00.  Now,  millions  of  ]ars  of  his 
world-famed 

Liebig  COMPANY’S 
Extract  of  Beef 


are  sold  at  less  than  one  sixth 
of  its  first  coat.  Get  the  gen¬ 
uine  with  this  eignature  in 
blue; 


Grand  NATIONAU  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


AS  nviaoMTiirQ  TOHia 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  UD 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

Far  the  PREVENTION  and  CURE  mf 

lUrii,  lidigestioB,  Loss  of  Appitite,etc. 

28  rue  Droaot,  Paris. 

E.  F0U8EIA  4  »!.,  30  N.  WILLIAM  ST.  NEW  YORK. 


BLANCI\RD'S 


lODIBE  OF 
IEOH. 


ALSO  or  STBUF. 


PILLS 


Speciallv  recommendrd  b?  the  medical  celeb¬ 
rities  of  tbe  World  ior  Hcrnfnla,  (Tumor?,  King's 
Evil),  and  tbe  early  stages  of  Consumption,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weaknet-s,  Poorness  of  tbe  BloiA.  and  for 
stimnlatlog  and  regulating  its  Mriodic  coarse. 

None  genuine  unless  signed  “  BLANCARD.” 

E.  Focokba  &  Co.,  N.  T.,  and  all  Druggists. 


JAr  C.  Wemple  Co., 

Shades, 
hadings, 
hade  Rollers. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers. 


253-255  Wabash  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  IDI. 


637-539  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  CITY. 


Any  Sobscrlber  of  The  Evangelist 

who  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  m  accommodate  by 
sending  us,  by  letter  or  costal  card,  the  name  and 
address  *o  which  he  would  like  the  paper  sent. 


Horse  high,  ball  stTonA 
piRtiKbt.  Make  It  yonrself 
for  22  Cents  Per  Bod. 
Catslotme  free.  Address 


CABS  FOB  THE  HENS. 

Give  the  hens  intended  for  breeders  sweet,  | 
nourishing  food,  and  keep  them  in  motion, 
but  do  not  feed  with  com  in  any  form,  for 
very  fat  fowls  are  poor  breeeders  and  are 
more  liable  to  lay  soft  shelled  eggs. 

If  you  have  not  a  plenty  of  pine  needles  on 
band,  do  not  fail  to  lay  in  a  stock  this  fall, 
for  they  make  excellent  nests  all  the  year 
round,  and  are  particularly  good  for  the  sitters 
in  the  spring.  They  are  clean,  cool,  and  being 
free  from  anything  green,  are  no  attraction 
for  the  hens  to  scratch  in  for  food. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Beef  Tea,  as  ordinarily  made,  is  really  only 
a  stimulant,  very  much  like  coffee.  To  make 
a  beef  tea  that  contains  considerable  nutri¬ 
ment  as  well  as  stimulant,  cut  a  thick  piece 
of  good,  juicy  steak  into  lumps  about  the  size 
of  a  lemon.  Broil  each  piece  slightly  and  then 
squeeze  it  thoroughly  in  an  ordinary  lemon- 
squeezer,  or,  better  still,  in  one  of  the  small 
meat- presses  that  are  made  nowadays  for  this 
purpose.  You  will  not  get  a  great  deal  of 
juice,  but  it  is  a  fair  nutriment  for  a  sick  or 
delicate  person.  It  has  been  observed  that  a 
small  quantity  of  beef  tea  added  to  other  arti¬ 
cles  of  nutrition  augments  their  power  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  additional  amount  of  solid 
matter. 

The  Sand  Cure  for  Dyspepsia.— Grant’s 
Pass  Courier  says :  A  new  remedy  for  dyspepsia 
and  stomach  trouble  has  made  its  appearance 
in  Southern  Oregon.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a 
spoonful  of  common,  every-day,  river-bottom 
sand,  taken  wet  just  after  meals.  William 
Bybee,  a  well-known  citizen,  and  proprietor 
of  Bybee’s,  springs,  is  supposed  to  be  the  orig¬ 
inator  of  this  queer  remedy,  but  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  veracious  gentlemen  testify  to  its  cura¬ 
tive  properties,  which  are  supposed  to  take 
tbe  form  of  mechanical  action  by  carrying  off 
impurities  from  the  mucous  lining  of  the  walls 
of  the  stomach.  “Take  sand”  is  quite  a  popu¬ 
lar  piece  of  advice  around  Ashland  when  any 
one  complains  of  chronic  stomach  trouble. 
As  there  is  no  {latent  on  the  sand,  that  com¬ 
modity  being  within  reach  of  the  poorest  of 
us,  this  article  cannot  be  called  a  patent- 
medicine  advertisement. 

Cure  for  Round  Shoulders.— A  physician 
in  Mother’s  Nursery  Guids  has  recommended 
the  following  movements  for  the  cure  of  all 
except  very  “severe  cases”  of  round  shoulders, 
when  braces  are  also  sometimes  a  necessity : 
1.  Raise  arms  before  you  shoulder-high ;  ex¬ 
tend  arms  sidewise ;  throw  head  back  ;  straight¬ 
en  head ;  move  arms  forward ;  lower  arms ; 
repeat  ten  times.  2.  Stand  erect ;  raise  arms 
before  you ;  rise  on  tiptoes,  then  throw  arms 
as  far  backward  as  possible ;  sink  again  on 
heels,  and  drop  arms  to  side ;  repeat  ten  times. 
3.  Raise  arms  with  elbow  bent,  shoulder  high, 
bringing  palms  together  in  front  of  face ;  then, 
with  elbows  still  bent,  swing  both  arms  vigor¬ 
ously  backward  as  far  as  possible  even  with 
the  shoulders,  palms  looking  forward.  This 
should  be  rejieated  several  times,  but  as  the 
{losition  is  somewhat  fatiguing,  rest  or  change 
of  exercise  may  be  made  between  the  move¬ 
ments.  _ 

Custard  Fritter. — A  custard  fritter  is  a 
delicate  variety.  Measure  out  a  cupful  of  milk, 
add  it  to  half  a  cupful  of  fiour,  pouring  the 
milk  over  it  gradually  to  make  a  smooth  bat¬ 
ter.  Then  add  a  well  beaten  egg,  and  cook 
the  batter  in  a  double  boiler  for  twenty  min¬ 
utes.  At  the  end  of  this  time  add  two  yolks 
of  eggs,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  tabIesi>oonful  of 
sugar.  Let  the  mixture  boil  for  a  minute  or  two 
longer,  beating  it  careully.  Pour  it  into  a 
long,  greased  pan  of  pro{>er  size,  and  spread  it 
to  the  depth  of  one  inch.  Let  it  become 
thoroughly  chilled.  It  is  just  as  well  to  stand 
over  night.  Tbe  next  day  cut  it  in  long  pieces, 
about  two  inches  by  three ;  dip  it  in  beaten 
egg,  then  in  fine  bread  crumbs,  handling  it 
very  gently,  as  it  is  soft.  Fry  it  in  hot  fat 
until  it  is  a  golden  brown,  and  serve  at  once. 
These  are  delicious  fritters  when  flavored  with 
a  very  little  bitter  almonds  or  some  grated 
orange  |)eel.  They  may  be  made  into  a  excel¬ 
lent  savory  fritter  by  omitting  the  sugar  and 
adding  a  tablespoonful  of  Parmesan  cheese 
and  a  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper.  Serve  with  a 
little  grated  Parmesan  cheese. 


An  Ounce  of  Prevention 

Is  cheaper  than  any  qaaatitr  of  cure.  Don’t  zlve  child¬ 
ren  narcotics  nr  sedatives.  They  are  nnnecegsary  when 
the  infant  is  properly  nonrished,  ss  It  will  be  if  brought 
up  on  tbe  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk, 


GBAYE-STONE  LITEBATVRE 

Reading  some  remarkable  records  copied 
from  grave-stones,  called  to  mind  certain  dis¬ 
coveries  of  my  own  while  wandering  among 
the  tombs.  I  will  not  name  the  towns,  lest 
some  feelings  might  be  hurt.  These  scribes 
are  a  great  dread  to  many  {>eople — not  alto¬ 
gether  without  reason. 

“Be  you  going  to  write  us  up  the  way  that 

- did?”  asked  an  anxious  Cape  Coddle  of 

me.  “Is  that  what  you  are  here  for?”  When 
reassured  on  this  point,  the  next  question 
was,  “What  did  you  mean  by  calling  us  'a 
simple  folk,’  in  that  there  New  York  pajier?” 
When  I  explained  that  I,  by  that  expression, 
meant  only  that  they  were  sincere,  without 
guile,  treachery,  etc.,  it  seemed  partially  sat¬ 
isfactory  ;  but,  “  We  mean  that  folks  is  fools, 
when  we  call  ’em  simple,”  was  the  comment. 
I  was  warned  that  my  words  must  be  carefully 
chosen,  when  writing  of  these  sensitive  people. 

The  grave-yards  of  which  I  am  writing  were 
not  on  the  Cape.  Here  is  one  affecting  in¬ 
scription  : 

Beloved  husband  and  fayther  gom. 

And  left  thy  widow  here  io  mom; 

But  morn  in  hopes  again  to  meet. 

Where  no  farewell  tear  is  shed. 

My  eyes  have  just  rested  on  two  inscriptions 
which,  instead  of  any  more  of  those  I  intended 
to  give,  shall  go  down  here. 

Inscription  on  the  monument  of  Lord  By¬ 
ron’s  dog,  Boatswain : 

Near  this  spot 

Are  deposited  the  remains  of  one 
Who  possessed  beauty  without  vanity ; 

Strength  without  insolence : 

Courage  without  ferocity. 

And  all  tbe  virtues  of  man,  without  bis  vices. 

This  praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning  flattery 
If  Inscribed  over  human  ashes. 

Is  bat  a  jast  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Boatswain— a  dog 
Who  was  born  at  Newfoundland 
Mav  1803. 

And  died  at  Newcastle  AbVey 
Nov.  18.  ■•1808.” 

Another,  Elihu  Yale,  founder  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  is  buried  at  Weedham,  Wales.  This 
stone  bears  this  inscription : 

Bora  in  America ;  in  Europe  bred : 

Traveled  in  Africa ;  in  Asia  wed. 

Where  long  be  lived  and  thrived ; 

In  London  dead. 

Much  good,  some  ill  he  did  ;  so  hopes  all's  even. 
And  that  his  soul,  through  mercy,  is  in  heaven. 

You  that  survive,  and  read  this  tale,  take  care 
For  this  most  certain  exit  to  prepare. 

Where  blest  in  peace,  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  tbe  silent  dust. 

An  adaptation  of  the  lines, 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  tbe  dust. 

Helen  Bruce. 


We  need  the  peace  of  God  in  our  heart  just 
as  really  for  the  doing  well  of  the  little  things 
of  our  secular  life  as  for  the  doing  of  the 
greatest  duties  of  Christ’s  kingdom.— Miller. 

The  lovely  valleys  in  which  we  meet  our 
friends  and  business  associates  ought  to  be 
mst  as  verdant  and  well  watered  as  those 
Sabbath  elevations  on  which  we  “see  no  man 
but  Jesus  only.  ”— Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 


Woman’s  Opinion 

decides  the  fate  of  all  articles  for  do¬ 
mestic  use.  Nearly  a  million  house¬ 
keepers  who  use  it  have  decided  that 


is  best.  Are  you  one  of  them  7  if  not, 
let  us  send  you  a  trial  quantity.  After 
that  let  your  own  judgment  prevail. 

It’s  sold  everywhere. 
Box  poet-paid,  16  eta 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO..  72  John  St..-  New  Ycik 


XUM 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Do  you  want  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  our  miBsionary  work  and  offer  intelligent 
prayer  for  it  day  by  dayf  Then  you  will  hail 
with  joy  the  neat,  simple  little  Tear  Book  of 
Foreign  Missions,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Fry  for 
1895.  We  have  had  calendars  before,  more  or 
less  satisfactory,  some  bome-made,  some  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  different  Boards,  but  this  Year 
Book  fills  a  felt  want.  Each  day  has  an  ob¬ 
ject  for  prayer:  a  station,  with  several  mis 
sionaries,  and  some  particular  phase  of  work. 
It  is  a  "working  year  book  for  the  servants  of 
the  King,  with  a  daily  message  from  Himself,” 
and  the  message  is  often  very  suggestive  and 
always  appropriate.  For  the  Girls’  School  in 
Mexico  City  the  verse  is,  "These  daughters  are 
my  daughters”;  and  for  two  of  our  Si  don 
ladies,  "Are  not  His  sisters  here  with  us  ” 

Send  to  the  headquarters  of  your  Board,  get 
this  book,  and  see  if  you  don’t  learn  to  pray 
better  than  you  ever  did  before. 

Farewell  meetings  are  quite  the  order  of  the 
day  in  September  Several  parties  have 
started  out  to  different  fields,  and  on  Friday 
afternoon,  September  28th,  a  goodly  company 
gathered  in  Lenox  Hall  to  see  and  hear  the 
ones  about  to  sail.  Dr  Alexander  presided 
and  read  that  most  comforting  of  psalms,  the 
ninety-sixth,  for  he  said  it  would  be  of  use  to 
those  going  to  India,  that  land  so  rich  in  mis¬ 
sionary  graves ;  to  China,  where  the  perils  of 
war  increase  both  the  perils  and  opportunities, 
and  in  Syria,  where  the  craft  of  the  Moslem 
multiplies  the  difficulties  of  our  work.  He 
said :  We  are  here  to  strengthen  the  feeling 
between  Christians  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
to  multiply  the  strands  that  unite  us.  The 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium, 

An  institution  for  the  tborougbir  eXective  and  perfectly 
scientific  treatment  of  Cancer,  Tumors,  and  all  malitr- 
nant  growms,  without  the  use  of  the  knlle. 

We  have  never  failed  to  effect  a  permanent  cure 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
treatment. 

XT,  8.  Census  for  one  year,  1880,  reports 

35,607  Deaths  from 

CANCER. 

Book  giving  a  description  of  onr  Sanatorium  and  treat* 
ment.  with  terms  and  references,  free.  Address 

DBS.  W.  E.  BBOWN  A  SON  North  Adaait,  Haas. 


OREENWICH.  CT. 

Absolutely  healthful;  very  accessible:  simnrior  accommo¬ 
dations;  home  comforts.  H.  M.  HlTCHCOOK.  M.l>. 


Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Bethany,  etc.; 

Caifa,  Mount  Carmel,  Beyrout, 

Bhodes,  Smyrna.  Kphesus, 
Constantinople.  Athens, 

Naples,  Pompeii, 
and  Borne. 

This  grand  tour  will  come  at  a  season  of  the  year  cor¬ 
responding  to  our  June. 

Leaving  New  York  Feb.  6.  1895,  by  the  palatial  new 
American  Line  (Red  Star)  steamer  (7S00  tons) 

••THE  FRIESLAND.^ 

For  further  information  and  itinerary  address 

A.  A.  GCTHBIE.  Albany,  N.  T. 


The  mother  of  these  sprlghtiy  little  ones  knew 


Atla^ 


Contains  complete  1 
maps  of  the  f 

United  States,  I 
riinnesota,  | 

the  two  S 

Dakotas,  I 


H  II  1  riontana, 
flOriOWCSt  Idaho,  and 


I- - — 1  Washin^on, 

showing  post-offices  to  June  ist,  1894,  with  every 
i  mportant  geographical  and  topographical  feat¬ 
ure  brought  down  to  date,  and  printed  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  map- 
a  maker's  art.  Interest-  YOU 

Jing  descriptive,  historical  l  vra-/ 

and  statistical  information  IVICCrh  IT' I 
appears  with  each  map.  lvEZtd.r  111 


maker's  art.  Interest-  YOU  * 
ing  descriptive,  historical  l  vra-/  g 

and  statistical  information  IVICCn  IT' I  « 
appears  with  each  map.  lvEZtd.r  11  X  | 

Sgflt/  fS  cents  for  postage  to  | 

F.  I.  WHITNEY,  | 

(Bention  this  paper.)  1 


TbsfoUom'ng  is  from  a  physician  in  a  New  England  city  who  enytys  apractic*  rising  tm 
thousand  per  year,  and,  being  entirely  unsolicited,  is  entitled  to  attention  .* 

“Much  has  been  written  during  the  past  few  yean  concerning  the  fhedlngofinfhnts;  different  preparations 
of  milk  and  cream,  with  varlotia  additions,  have  been  recommended,  but  satisfactory  results  were,  as  a  rule,  not 
obtained.  Eminent  physiclana  agree  that  milk  ahonid  form  the  basla  of  all  foods  employed.  Condensed  ml^ 
dUnt^  cow's  milk,  and  sterilized  milk  have,  however,  proven  more  or  leaa  onaatiafkctory,  becanie  the  caaeln,  m 
most  nutritive  constituent  in  the  milk,  formed  large  cnrdy  masses,  which  are  dlgeatedwlth  great  dlfflcnlty.lfK 
all ;  these  masses,  fermenting,  create  gastric  disturbances,  and,  paaslng  Into  the  intesUnea,  ptoduoe  diarrhaa  and 
consequent  diseases.  ^  ^  , 

“For  many  years  BMmhiVowHhaa  been  onr  chief  reliance.  It  really  la  a  capital  Ibod,  and  <me  thatcan 
be  recommended  as  fbmisMiig  the  best  principals  for  Infkntdiet.  Not  onlvlsltmost  nutritious,  butltls  a^ 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  whose  digestive  powers  are  Inadequate,  whemerin  the  earlMt  or  any  other  period 
oflim.  Easily  dlgeited.ltonlyneedstrialtosatl^any  unprejudiced  mind  oflta  vame.  The  age  la progreaatve, 
and  a  better  rood  may  b*  discovered ;  but.  In  our  bumble  Judgment,  it  mast  be  a  intnie  event;  and,  rartbennore, 

IbBVM  tlttl  A  tn  hB  flMtrMl.**  ...  •  •  a 

^  _  Um^  proper  medicines  and  arinp 


the  drani  made  upon  naturi » forces.  ^  ^  ^ 

2Vu  it  mothers  and  be  convinced.  Bldge’a  Food  is  undoubtedly  the  most  reliable  food  in  the 
marhdfot  the  rearing  of  children.  In  cans,  86c.  up.  Sample  can  will  be  scut  for  10c.  If  not  sold 
by  your  druggist. 

WOOLRiCH  *  CO.,  •  Sola  Maaafactnrars,  •  PALMER,  MA55.,  U.  8.  A. 


NERVOUS 

PROSTRATION, 

(nDBasTnnaiAl 

INSOMNIA. 

NCfIVOUS  DYSPEPSIA 

MELANCHOLIA. 

AND  THE  TNOUHAND  II.LH  THAT 
FOLLOW  A  DCRANOKO 
CONDITION  or  THE 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

Are  Curwl  by  CEREBRINE 

THE  EXTRACT  Or  TNK  MAIN  Or  TNK  OX» 
PNCRANCO  UMOCN  TNt  fONMUIaA  OT 

Dr.  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND, 

IN  Ml*  LAAONATONV  AT  WAANIMaTON,  0.  0. 
DONE,  8  DNOPS. 

Paioc,  Pan  Pnisl  or  8  DasoHaia.  88.60. 

COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


*  He  MEDITERRANEAN, 

BT  8PE0IALLT  OEABTEBED  STEAMEB, 

Entire  Expense  Only  $525 

XU-XM-ZI  TTCrZIXIKS. 

To  Bermuda,  Azores,  Gibraltar,  Alhambra,  Alters, 


Potcls. 

THE  ST.  DENIS, 


DETECTIVES! 

YosBf  ssd  Mtddl#  s«d  mm  wssMd  Is  efwr  loasBtr 

•  toMt  M  ntPATM  DaTBOTZVM  msdw  Umnmtiom, 

•  Prsrloat  •xp«rl«oM  sot  rtqtlrwl  or  soooMsrjr.  8os4  ftSMp 

•  for  foil  psrtioolsro  asd  fot  osaiplo  cost  of  lAo  boot  Uloitrsloi 

•  orialiial  p^>or  pobUtlMd.  KATIOmXl  DBTBOTITB  BUB> 
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A  IJTTI.B  HOMB  MISSIONABY  WOBK 


among  your  frionds  and  neighbors  wouldbe  toted  thsmof 
our  oger  of  The  EvangeUst  for  three  months  to  new  gtih- 
scribers  for  twenty-five  cents.  If  you  believe  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  and  wish  to  see  its  ingvence  extended,  this  is  ar  easy 
'•word  in  season”  to  say.  Hay  we  myt  adt  your  help  so  fori 
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EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

“There  Is  an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospita¬ 
ble  treatment  at  the  St.  Denis  which  is  rarely  met  with 
n  a  public  bouse,  and  which  insensibly  draws  you  there 
as  often  as  you  turn  your  face  toward  New  York.” 
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What  Christinas 
Will  be  Like  in  2000 


Edward  Bellamy,  the  famous  author  of  “Looking  Back¬ 
ward,”  tells  just  what  a  Christmas  will  be  like  in  flie  year 
2000;  how  people  will  celebrate  it,  etc.,  etc.,  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  article  written  for 


The  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal 


Popular  features,  also,  by 

William  Dean  Howells 

Frank  R.  Stockton 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 
Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney 

Mary  E.  Wilkins 

Mrs.  Lyman  Abbott 

Eugene  Field 


Mrs.  Whitney 


All  these  authors,  and  two-score  more,  are  in  the 
numbers  of  the  Journal  which  will  be  sent 


Either  one  of  the  two  Holiday  Issues  is  alone  worth  this  sum. 
Send  25  Cents  now  to 

THE  CURTIS  rUBUSBIHG  COBfrAIT,  rmLAUZLPHIA 


The  Simplex  Printer 

no  copies  of  any  writing  or  drawing 
in  so  miuules. 


The  “SIMPLEX”  la  the  easiest,  cleaneet, best 
and  cheapest  duplicating  process.  Its  work  is  an 
exact  &c-simile  of  the  ori^nal  writing. 

Rcqubw  ae  wMkiag  oc  desaliw.  ■>««]«  fMdr.sadvilt 
•we  lt>  CMt  wcr  aad  wela  la  •eaeTae  oat  aotictt.  It  casts 
t>tttltBlS(S3te$ia).  Scad  for  ciradsa. 

LAWTON  St  CO.,  saVaser  St.,Ne«Yoik. 


PBE8KBYB  TOVB  ETAMOBUSTS. 

Now  that  Tbb  EYAMonLini  is  ptiblished  in  ashamcoB- 
Tenleiit  for  Moding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wisn  a 
hinder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  In  the  best  order 
We  can  supply  such  n  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
prapaid.  AddrM  Tan  Rvakobust,  P.  O.  Box  2330.  New 
York  dtyr 


ship  that  sails  to-morrow  wiU  to  freighted 
with  hopes  and  followed  by  prayers. 

Dr.  Gillespie  introduced  Dr.  Ford*  who  went 
out  to  Syria  in  1880,  and  whose  mother  is 
returning  with  him;  Miss  Holmes,  who  has 
just  returned  from  that  field,  and  whom  we 
may  hope  to  see  in  many  places  in  this  Synod  ; 
Mr.  Leverett,  who  goes  out  to  Hainan.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Thackwell  are  returning  to  India 
with  their  two  children,  and  it  is  from  that 
field  that  the  news  has  just  come  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  Forman,  whose  work  in  Lahore  will 
always  be  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Mrs. 
Tedford  goes  to  rejoin  her  husband  in  India, 
having  tasted  the  bitterness  of  separation. 
Mrs.  John  Newton  also  returns  to  the  Girls’ 
School  in  Allababa.  Other  new  missionaries 
for  India  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bandy,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McGaw,  and  Mr.  Wilson.  Dr.  Maud 
Allen  and  Dr.  Bertha  T.  Caldwell  go  to  the 
hosjutal  in  Allahabad,  thus  answering  the 
prayers  of  Dr.  Templin,  who  returned  last 
spring  in  broken  health. 

Dr.  Thackwell  spoke  from  bis  experience  of 
thirty-eight  years  of  happy  work  for  the  Mas¬ 
ter.  He  feels  that  our  position  is  very  encour- 
agin,  the  Bible  is  being  sold,  and  in  spite  of 
the  spirit  of  infidelity  there  is  a  real  desire  for 
the  knowledge  of  truth.  He  begged  that  we 
would  help  the  work  by  getting  into  sympathy 
with  it  on  our  knees. 

Dr.  Ford  spoke  for  bis  mother,  who  really 
returns  to  the  work,  although  not  under  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Board.  He  returns  to  his 
field  full  of  joy  for  the  love  and  interest  which 
he  feels  the  Church  at  home  takes  in  its  rep¬ 
resentatives.  He  says  that  as  with  large 
mountains  their  magnitude  seems  to  increase 
as  one  recedes,  so  the  greatness  of  this  work 
seems  greater  viewed  from  America  and  in 
comparison  with  other  things.  He  said  that 
he  had  put  off  his  furlough,  hoping  that  the 
answer  might  come  for  the  longed-for  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  Spirit,  for  he  sometimes  got  a 
desperate  feeling  that  it  would  never  come ; 
but_if  a  Prayer  Circle  could  be  organized  offer¬ 
ing  daily  importunate  prayer,  the  answer  could 
not  be  long  delayed.  There  is  a  forward 
movement  in  Syria  in  all  lines  of  work. 

A  strong  prayer  by  Dr.  Shaw  was  followed 
by  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Leverett,  who  goes 
out,  as  he  says,  as  an  untried  weapon,  yet  full 
of  hope  for  that  opening  work  in  Hainan, 
where  the  Chinese  have  petitioned  that  some 
missionaries  be  sent. 

The  fine,  venerable  face  of  Dr.  Wells,  the 
President  of  the  Board,  was  in  itself  a  bene¬ 
diction,  and  his  tender  words,  begging  the 
missionaries  to  regard  the  Board  as  individu¬ 
als,  and  to  realize  the  oneness  with  Christ, 
could  not  fail  to  leave  a  deep  impression.  The 
benediction  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  ’Lowrie, 
whose  foundation  stones  as  our  first  mission¬ 
ary  still  remain  in  India. 


THBEE  NOTED  FISHERS. 

A  distinguished  gentlemen  who  was  a  great 
observer  of  all  sorts  of  things,  tells  how  be 
observed  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  three  famous 
fishes  in  their  Atlantic  home : 

On  the  morning  of  October  4th  a  flying-fish 
was  found  dead  on  deck  where  it  bad  proba¬ 
bly  alighted  from  its  flight  to  escape  its  most 
persecuting  enemy,  the  dolphin.  Its  wings 
were  of  as  fin-like  structure,  and  extended 
from  a  little  back  of  the  gills  nearly  to  the 
tail.  Its  flight  was  straight  forward,  and 
rising  commonly  from  six  to  ten  feet  above 
the  water,  and  extending  sometimes  forty  or 
fifty  yards,  or  as  long  as  the  wings  are  wet  { 
enough  to  hold  the  air.  When  hard  pressed 
by  the  dolphin,  these  fishes  usually  rise  in  lit¬ 
tle  flocks  of  four  or  five,  and  sometimes  more, 
but  their  swift  pursuer,  aware  of  their  straight 
flight,  holds  right  on  and  is  generally  on  the 
spot  ready  to  seize  them  when  they  again 
touch  the  water. 

It  is  not  commonly  known  among  landsmen 
that  the  dolphin  is  used  for  food.  Among 
landsmen,  moreover,  the  prevalent  notion 
of  the  appearance  and  character  of  this  fish  is 
probably  that  which  has  been  received  from 
poets  and  artists,  who  have  given  it  a  form 
wholly  unlike  its  real  one,  and  who  have  a 
fanciful  tradition  that  in  its  dying  moments  a 
succession  of  quick  shitfing,  brilliant  colors 
pl^  over  its  body  as  life  is  ebbing  away. 

I'^hese  notions  are  mere  fancies.  The  dol¬ 
phin  is  as  beautiful  and  well  shaped  a  fish  as 
any  that  swims,  making  a  glorious  appearance 
in  the  water,  the  body  being  of  a  bright  green 
mixed  with  a  silver  tint,  and  the  tail  of  a 
shining,  golden  yellow.  But  on  being  taken 
out  of  the  water  its  splendid  dyes  all  vanish 
together,  giving  place  to  a  uniform  pale  gray, 
the  usual  hue  of  death.  One  of  the  most  sue 
cessful  baits  for  the  dolphin  is  a  candle  with 
a  feather  fixed  on  each  side  to  imitate  the  ap- 

Karance  of  the  flying-fish ;  three  large  dolphins 
us  caught  one  day  made  a  sufficient  dinner 
for  the  whole  ship’s  crew,  twenty-one  in  num¬ 
ber. 

The  shark  is  a  mortal  foe  to  swimmers,  but 
his  habits  are  interesting.  One  that  I 
watched  from  the  deck  moved  round  the  ship 
in  a  slow,  majestic  manner,  waited  on  by  his 
usual  retinue  of  little  pilot  fishes,  the  largest 
of  them  being  less  than  the  smaller  mackerel, 
and  the  smallest  not  much  larger  than  min¬ 
nows.  Of  the  diminutive  pilots,  two  kept  jilst 


before  the  shark’s  nose,  seeming  really  to  con¬ 
trol  his  movements,  while  the  rest  of  the  train 
swam  about  him  without  any  special  duty  to 
perform,  unless  it  was,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mon  belief  of  the  sailors,  to  act  as  purveyors 
of  food,  receiving  from  him  in  return  protec¬ 
tion  from  one  of  their  most  destructive  ene¬ 
mies,  the  dolphin. — The  Well  Spring. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  have  just  an¬ 
nounced  a  book  which  made  a  great  sensation 
at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance ;  Mrs.  Trol¬ 
lope’s  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans,  in 
two  volumes,  with  24  illustrations  from  con¬ 
temporary  drawings,  is  reproduced  from  the 
first  edition  of  1882.  The  book  has  a  peculiar 
interest,  as  a  photograph  of  our  manners  and 
customs  at  a  period  which  has  passed  beyond 
the  recollection  of  most  persons  now  living. 
A  pleasant  introduction  has  been  written  for 
this  edition  by  Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck  of 
Columbia  College,  New  York.  The  same  firm 
announce  Samantha  Amon^  the  Colored  Folks,’ 
by  Marietta  Holley,  in  which  she  gives  her 
impressions  of  the  Race  Problem ;  and  a  new 
novel  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 


the  Leonard  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chicago,  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  I  he  Evangelist  is 
especially  directed.  Their  offer  of  World’s  Fair  Souvenir 
Spoons  of  exceptional  beauty  and  durability  at  marvel¬ 
ously  low  prices  is  almost  unprecedented. 

The  Company  is  reliah  e  in  every  way  and  the  spoons 
are  exactly  as  represented  If  not  satisfactory  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  returning  the  goods  is  granted  and  money  will  be 
refunded. 

No  one,  however,  who  sees  the  beautifnl  spoons  can  fail 
to  admire  them  and  appreciate  their  value  as  souvenirs 
of  the  great  Colombian  Exposition  or  note  their  ntiUty 
as  dainty  home  accessories.  Do  not  delay  but  write  at 
once  for  a  sonvenir  at  once  charming  and  inexpensive. 

Mr.  I.  P.  Prink.  861  Pearl  8t ,  New  York. 

Dkar  Sib:  Four  concerns  figured  on  lighting  our 
church.  Tour  estimate  was  the  highest.  We  investi¬ 
gated  all  of  them. .  The  committee  was  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  better  to  pay  a  little  mor6  and  kuofr  what  we 
would  get,  than  to  pay  a  little  less  and  to  tako  chances. 
The  figures  are  now  all  in,  and  are  just  r  ght.  Every¬ 
body  is  pleased  with  them.  We  don’t ’know  but  we 
might  have  done  just  as  well  with  some  of  the  other 
parties  for  a  little  lees  mon-y,  bat  we  believe  in  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  man  who  has  been  in  bnsiness  the 
longest,  and  has  done  the  greatest  hnsiness,  gives  you 
more  for  yonr  money,  and  that  the  man  who  under- 
figores  makes  it  up  at  the  expense  of  the  customer. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  J.  Cooper,  Secretary. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Asbnry  Park, 

July  11, 18M, 
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NOTICES. 


Synod  ot  Mew  York  in  the  First  Church,  Mew  York 
City,  on  Tuesday,  October  16.  at  7:30  p.m.,  and  will  be 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  James 
Gardner,  D.D.,  of  the  Presbiterv  of  Albany.  Delegates 
are  requested  to  present  themselves  in  the  chapel  for  en¬ 
rollment  from  1  to  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  from 
7  to  7:80  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

T.  Ralston  Smith.  Stated  Clerk. 

J.  WiLVORD  Jacks,  Permanent  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Colorado  will  meet  in  Canon  City,  Col., 
Oct.  16,  7.30  P  M.  The  Woman’s  Home  and  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies  will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

T.  H.  Kirkwood.  S.  C. 

Synod  of  Texas  will  meet  at  Saint  Jo,  Oct.  25, 7.80  P.M. 

Warner  B.  Rioos,  S.  C, 

Synod  of  Illinois  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the 
State  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Jacksonville,  111., 
beginning  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  16,  at  7.30  P.M. 

D.  S.  Johnson,  S.  C. 

The  Synod  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Independence,  Oct.  18, 
at  7:30  P.  M.  J.  C.  McClintock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Bllohigan  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
Alma,  commencing  Tuesday,  Oct.  ^at  7.80  P.M. 

H.  P.  Collin,  8.  C, 

Synod  of  Nebraska  will  meet  in  Grand  Island  (in¬ 
stead  of  Minden)  Tuesday,  OcU  9. 7.30  P.M. 

John  T.  Baird,  S.  C. 

The  Synod  of  New  Jers^  will  meet  in  the  Third  Pres¬ 
byterian  church,  Trenton.  Oct.  16.  at  11  A.  m. 

Walter  A.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Ohio,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  9.  at  7 : 30  p.  m. 
Reauced  rates  will  be  made  to  all  persons  attending  the 
Sessions  of  the  Synod  including  the  Women's  Meeting, 
and  the  Sabbath- sc  bool  Convention.  Procure  from  the 
Ticket  Agent,  at  your  starting  point,  a  certificate  that 
you  have  paid  full  fare  to  Columbus,  you  will  then  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  return  rate  of  one-third  of  the  full  fare. 

Wm.  E.  Moore,  Stated  Clerks. 

Synod  of  Missonrl  in  Brookfield,  Mo.,  Tuesde^,  Oct. 
16,  at  7:80  P.M.  JOHN  H.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Minnesota  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  Thursday, 
Oct.  11,  at  7:30  p.m.  Maurice  D.  Edwards,  S.  C. 

Synod  of  South  Dakota  meets  in  Parker,  8.  D.,  on 
Thursday.  Oct.  4,  at  8  P.M.,  and  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Synod  same  place  next  da}^  9  A.M. 

Harlan  Page  Carson,  S.  C. 

PBESBYTEBIES. 

Cimarron  Presbytery  at  Wynne  Wood,  Ind.  Ter., 
Tuesday,  Oct.  28,  at  7.30  p.m.  E.  Hamilton,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  meets  in  the  Riverdale  Church, 
Dayton,  Oct.  9,  at  10.30  A.M.  J.  K,  Oibson,  S.  C. 

Geneva  Presbyterlal  Society  will  hold  its  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  at  Bellona,  M.  Y..  Get.  6,  at  10  A.  M. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Prichard,  Sec. 

Presbytery  of  Pneblo  will  meet  in  the  Westminster 
Ohnrch,  PaeUo,  CoL,  Oct.  18,  ot  2  P.M. 

T.  H,  Kirkwood,  S.  C. 

Presbyteiw  ef  Stockton  will  hold  its  regular  autumn 
session  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  Merced.  CaL, 
Monday,  Oct.  II,  at  7 : 80  p.  m.  M.  D.  A.  Steen,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  ef  Washington  City  will  meet  in  the 
Vienna,  va..  Church,  on  Monday,  Oct.  8,  at  7.80  P.M. 

6.  F.  Bittinoeb,  8.  O. 

Ministers  aad  Blders  who  expect  to  attend  the  Synod 
of  Nebraska  at  Grand  Island.  Nebraska.  Oct.  12,  will 
please  at  once  advise  the  pastor.  Iter.  Thomas  C.  Clark, 
Grand  Island,  Neb. 

The  Westebiester  Connty  Convention  of  the  State 
Sunday- School  Association  ;ifill  be  held  at  YonkMS, 
Thursday,  October  4,  .1894. 

The  Bleveath  Aoaaal  Convocation  of  the  Christian 
and  Missionsjy  Alliance,  will  be  held  in  the  Gh»pel 
Tabernacle,  New  York.  September  80,  to  October  15, 1394. 

The  Aannal  Coaveatlon  of  the  Non-partisan  Nation¬ 
al  W.  O.  T.  U.  will  bR  held  in  Wai^ington,  Pa.,  Tuesday 
to.  Frldwr.  Nov.  18-16,  with  full  reports  of  the  year’s 
work  and  election  of  oflBcers  and  department  secretaries. 
The  Wopsaa’s  Missionary  Society  of  Hudson  Pres- 


a.  uonierence  of  uaristian  Workers,  for  the  U<-epen- 
Ing  of  Spiritual  Life,  will  be  held  in  the  Hanson  Place 
Baptist  Church,  cor  South  Portland  ave.,  and  Hanson 
Place.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  October  8th,  9th,  lOtb,  11th,  12th. 
1894.  Amobg  the  soeakers  will  be.  Monday,  October  8th, 
the  Rev.  D.  M.  Stearns,  Dr.  Cnv  ler.  Tuesday.  October  9. 
S.  H.  Hadley,  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Wbittemore.  Wed  es-iay, 
October  10.  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Yateman,  ot  Ocean  Orove.  N.J.. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Needbam,  the  Rev.  Hermann 
Warszawiak,  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon,  of  Boston.  Thnrsdav, 
October  11,  Major  D.  W.  Whittle.  Friday,  October  12, 
Anthony  Comstock. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s 

Synodical  Committee  of  Homs  Missions  of  the  New  York 
.^n<.d  will  be  held  In  the  Madison  Square  Presbyteriau 


All  ladies  attending  the  meeting  can  have  the  same 
rebate  in  railroad  fare,  as  members  of  the  Synod.  En¬ 
tertainment  will  be  fnroisbed  members  of  the  Executive 
and  Synodical  Commit' ees  and  one  delegate  irom  each 
Presbvteiial  and  Auxiliary  Socistr. 

Will  all  those  intending  to  be  present  at  the  meetings 
kindly  notify  Mrs.  S.  B.  Brownell  822  West  56  St.,  New 
York,  if  possible  as  early  as  Oct.  10. 

The  exercises  will  begin  with  a  devotional  meeting  at 
9 ;  30  A.  M..  in  the  chapel  of  Dr.  Park  burst's  church. 

Clintun,  Oct.  L  Mrs.  J.  C.  Gallup, 

PresidcBt. 

The  Convention  of  Chrlstlsin  Workers  under  the 
International  Christian  Workers  Associailon  which  has 
been  held  annually  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  in 
various  cities  in  the  United  States,  is  to  be  changed  for 
the  present  into  District  Conventions  through  i^ich  it 
is  expected  to  give  to  various  cities  thronghout  the  conn 
try  ihe  large  instruction  and  inspiration  which  nsnally 
attends  one  of  these  Annual  Conveotitns. 

The  first  district  convention  will  he  held  Oct.  25-81,  in 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Another  convention  similar  in  character  to  that  of 
Rochester  will  be  held  in  November  in  Syracuse,  and 
other  conventions  will  be  held  during  the  year  in  south¬ 
ern  and  eastern  states.  Programme  and  further  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  from  Rev.  John  C.  Collins, 
Secretary,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

An  institution  in  Wisconsin  doing  a  grand  work  for 
young  men  and  women,  training  them  for  elficient  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Master’s  vineyard,  is  sadly  in  need  of  reason¬ 
able  equipment  in  the  way  of  books  for  library,  physio 
logical  apparatus  (cnarts  or  otherwise),  and  grulo-'ical 
specimens.  This  Institution  is  practically  without  these 
necessary  helps.  Any  iiersoa  or  persons  with  such  at 
tbeir  disposal,  or  who  would  contribute  in  any  way  to¬ 
wards  prucurieg  these  aids,  and  thus  help  aod  uplift  for 
Jesus’  sake,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from.  Correspond- 
euce  Invited.  Please  address  Rev.  J.  M.  Campbell,  P.  O. 
Box  204,  Lodi,  Wisconsin. 

Delegates  iniendiug  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York  must  notify  the  undersigned.  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Entertainment  Committee,  not  later  than 
October  11th  All  persons  officially  attending  from  w  itb- 
in  the  limits  of  the  Tmnk  Line  Assuclatlon  will  he  enti¬ 
tled  to  redne-  d  fare  in  returning,  provided  they  have  the 
regular  certiQcates  showing  that  full  fare  has  been  paid 
to  New  York.  These  certificates  shonid  be  applied  for 
at  the  ticket  offices  at  least  thirty  minutes  before  the 
deiiarture  of  the  trains ;  and  to  be  available  for  reduced 
fare  they  must  be  endorsed  at  New  York  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  tue  Transportation  Committee.  Ladies  in  at¬ 
tendance  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  tnls  arrangement. 

E.  McJimbet,  Chair'n  Entertainment  Com., 

9  East  16th  street.  New  York. 

A  church,  within  one  hour  of  New  York,  desires  to  se¬ 
cure  a  leader  to  take  enti:  e  charge  of  its  music  for  Sun¬ 
day  two  services,  Sunday-school  and  two  weekly  prayer- 
meetings.  in  the  congregation  of  over  500  there  is  ma¬ 
terial  lor  a  good  chems  choir.  The  engammrnt  may 
begin  May  1, 1896,  but  preparatory  work  shonid  be  under¬ 
taken  this  fall. 

It  Is  required  that  the  leader  shall  be  of  excellent  moral 
character  and  in  fnll  sympathy  with  the  church  services 
and  work.  Applications,  accompanied  by  references  as 
to  qualification,  experience  and  character  with  state¬ 
ment  of  amount  of  compensation  wanted  may  te  ad¬ 
dressed,  Hat,  New  York  Evangelist,  83  Union  Square, 
New  York. 

MAKRIAUES. 

Shaw— Ward.— In  Chicago,  September  28th,  by  the 
Rev.  8.  J.  MoPberson,  D.D.,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Geo.  P.  Folsom,  at  the  family  residence  of  8.  D.  Ward, 
8686  Ellis  ave.,  their  daughter  Miss  Amy  H.  to  Mr.  Ear¬ 
nest  W.  Shaw  of  Gainsvule.  Florida. 

Everett— Rowlet— September  12^t  the  residence  of 
the  bride’s  parents,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wilford  Jacks,  Miss 
EMith  M.  Rowley  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
8.  Rowley  of  WUlard,  N.  Y.,  and  Charles  Bert  Everett  of 
Lowvilie,  N.  Y.  _ 

DEATHS. 

Mr.  Lrvi  Crouch.— Our  Christian  brother  was  a  read 
er  of  The  Evangelist  for  tbirt] -three  years.  He  was 
bom  Febrnarv  1886,  in  Cohocton,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
’’  bora  again  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  uniteid  with  the 
P.eebyterian  Church.  Shortly  after  be  was  of  aae  he 
movM  West,  looted  in  Baraboo,  Wis.,  and  began  life 
as  an  attorney.  Four  years  later  be  went  baca  to  tbe 
old  home  in  Clobocton  and  married  Miss  Julia,  daughter 
of  C.  V.  K.  Woodworth,  on  September  17. 1861.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  bis  'wife  was  exactly  four  years  his 
junior,  also  born  on  that  rare  day,  February  29tb.  So 
the  last  day  of  February  in  lea^ears  has  always  been  a 
notable  event  in  their  lives.  They  began  married  life 
very  wisely  indeed,  in  that  they  established  family  wor¬ 
ship  and  decided  upon  a  religions  newspaper.  The  Evan 
iiielut.  and  it  has  been  their  weekly  irlsitor  all  these  years. 
Mr.  Crouch  has  been  a  careful  student  of  the  Bible  and 
an  excellent  Sunday-school  teacher.  At  tbe  funeral  ser¬ 
vice  bis  class  Were  present.  Most  of  them  are  over  sev¬ 
enty  years  of  ge,  and  two  of  them  past  eighty.  The 
house  was  throng^  with  old  friends  to  attend  tbe  servi¬ 
ces— probably  over  a  thousand  in  number.  He  was  re¬ 
markably  devoted  to  children,  always  making  mu  of 
them.  His  only  child  living  is  tbe  wife  of  the  United 
States  Consul  at  CaM  Town,  Africa.  It  is  sad  that  she 
should  be  so  far  away  at  this  time.  Oar  brother  wEs 
strong  and  well  on  Sunday.  On  Tuesday  he  was  thrown 
from  w  carriage,  and  received  Ibiuries  which  brought 
death  within  three  days,  on  Sept.  14.  He  was  remarka¬ 
ble  in  that  he  never  lost  bis  ten^r,  never  spoke  unkind¬ 
ly.  never  forgot  tbe  children.  We  trust  that  bis  chosen 
companion  may  live 'With  us  yet  many  yesrs  the  same 
gentle,  devout,  thoughtful  and  helpful  Christian  life :  a 
blesaing  to  all  who  know  her.  C.  L.  Richards, 

Pastor. 


WANTED— A  refined  young  lady  desires  a  situation 
as  GovernMs  or  Companion. '  Would  make  herself 
generally  nsefnl.  References.  C.  H..  care  Evangelist. 

WANTED.— Position  as  Secretary  and  Companion  by 
Young  Lady  living  in  suburbs  of  New  York, 
daughter  of  PMsbyterlan  clergyman.  Addrees  R.,  care 
The  Evangelist. 


THE  MISSES  GRINNQL’S 

reoMus  Oct.  4.  15th  year,  ternary.  Academic  and  Col¬ 
lege-preparatory  Dept’s.  Kinderguten,  October  lO. 


Blesving  to  all  who  know  her. 
Baraboo,  Wis.,  Sept.  3L 1804. 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 
HirOODLAWN  STATION  OMth  Ward.  Harlsm  Ball- 
W  K>odOai«s.Xo.  East  284  Stiest. 


girject0rg. 


New  York. 


SCHEKMEBHOBN’H  TBACHBBS*  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  8. 
Esubltshed  1855. 

8  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


The  Misses  Graham 

(Successors  to  the  Misses  Green) 

School  for  Girls. 

Re-opens  Wednesday,  Oct.  8d,  at  new  location. 

176  West  7 id  Street,  Sherman  Square. 


THE  COMSTOCK  SCHOOL. 

Family  and  day  school  for  girls.  82d  year  Oct.  8d. 
Kindergarten  for  boys  and  girls. 

Miss  Day,  Principal.  32  West  40th  Street. 


CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

721  Madison  Avenue,  (64th  Street),  New  York. 

75th  school  year  begins  Sept.  28th.  English  and  Clas¬ 
sical  Day  School  for  boys.  Well  equipped  Gymnaslnm. 
Primarv  department  under  careful  instruction. 

HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  Ph.D..  PrinclpaL 


MisA  Chisholm’s  School  for  Oirls 

16  East  66th  Street,  New  York, 
reoMns  Monday,  October  1st.  Resident  pupils. 
Classes  for  little  boys. 


University 
Law  School 

AUSTIN  ABBOTT,  Dean  and  Senior  Professor. 
Addrees  for  catalogue. 

Professor  I.  P.  RUSSELL, 

120  Broadway  N,  V.  Oltv. 


RUTGERS  FEMALE  COLLEGE, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Preparatory  and  Collegiate  Departments  open  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  28th.  For  catalogues  and  full  infor¬ 
mation,  address  or  apply  at  54  West  65tb  Street. 


New  Jersey. 


WEST  JERSET  WAOEMY, 

A  School  for  Boys— Prepares  for  College  or  Buelneee—A  Chrle~ 
Han  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  in  1862,  is  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty,  la  beautifully  sltiiated 
wite  large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna- 
slum,  and  eyoiy  siirroondlng  refined,  healthfril  and  happy. 
Only  hoys  who  fit  into  snch  snrronndlngs  reoeived.  For  terms, 
oonrse  of  stndy,  references,  etc ,  appi}  to 

PHCEBUS  W.  LYON.  A  M..  PrlndpaL 


Lakewood  Heights  School 

“AMONG  THE  PINES.” 

JAMES  W.  MOBEY,  Principal. 

latkewood.  New  Jersey. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Cbambersbnrg,  Pa. 


Connecticut. 


ITPfSrOAT  SEMINABT, 

NEW  PBESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO..  CONN. 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Yale  University;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D..  ot  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  Information.  Inquire  of 

Bev.  HENBY  VPSUN,  PrinelpaL 


Massachusetts. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

Bnilding, nnnnnrimurt  for  comfort  and  hmltb.  Twenty- 
fire  acres— twslre  in  grore ;  lake  for  nmlDsand  akating. 
Olaasieal  and  aeneral  ooaraa  of  stndy ;  alaoj>reparatory 
aad  optioDal.  Year  eammanoas  Sept.  U,  ISM.  Apply  to 
Mias  IDA  O.  aLLEN.  Princioal.  n-adl-wd  V  ■ 


A  VEBY  POPTTLAB  OFPEB. 

A  large  number  of  our  subscribers  have  already  availed 
themMlves  of  the  extraordinary  offer  of  Rand.  McNally 
and  Company’s  Atlas  for  $2.50;  or  tbs  Atlas  with  a 
year's ;sabscptption for $5J5.  Sends  postal  for  farther 
particulars  to  The  Evangelist  38  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


LOMBARD 

AVD  OTHXE 

Western  Mortgages 

Bawsht  fbr  OasE. 

CHARLkS  1.  OIBSON, 

4S  Milk  Stmt,  .  .  BOSTON,  MAS*. 
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tAxw^ 
Ciwi^ta^  C^Co. 

English  Carpets. 

AXniNSTER, 

WILTONS, 

BRUSSELS. 

The  Reduced  Tariff  on  ENGLISH 
CARPETS  will  not  take  effect  until 
first  of  January  next ;  to  give  our  cus¬ 
tomers  the  benefit  of  the  new  duties, 
we  have  placed  our  entire  stock  at 
first  of  January  prices. 

ORIENTAL  RUGS. 

A  fine  display  of 

nODERN  AND  ANTIQUE. 


mw  YORK. 


SUITS,  CLOAKS,  FURS. 

Beginning  this  week,  we  make  an  un¬ 
usual  display  of  handsome  Novelties  and 
ot  popular  goods  for  Fall  wear,  in  Suits, 
Cloaks,  and  Fur  Garments. 

In  the  imported  goods,  made  in  our 
own  exclusive  designs  and  patterns,  fui 
unsurpassed  variety. 

;||^n^goods  "  of  'American  reproduction, 
we  aim;  to^  have  every  article  ot  merit, 
even  those  ot  most  moderate  prices. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  AND  I  ITH  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


Magic  Lanterns. 

Oil,  Umt,  aim  Elwtrie  Ught. 
Send  tor  cat«loinM-  J.  B.  Colt 
t,  Co.,  16  Beekman  Stroet,  New 
York;  IW  LaSaUe  St.,  Chicago; 
1140  Market  St.,  San  Francisco' 


HOUSE 

FURNISHING. 


Cooking  Utensils, 

Cutlery,  Crockery, 

Fine  China  and  Glass, 
Cedar  and  Camphorwood  Chests, 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers, 

Eddy  Retrigerators. 


You  Would  Buy  u  Set 

Of  these  SOUVENIR  SPOONS,  but  you 
think  there  must  be  some  catch  on  account 
of  the  small  sum  asked  for  them.  It  is  a 
genuine  offer  and  we  do  this  to  dispose 
of  them  quickly. 

Pemeinber  we  Refund  your  Money 

IF„YOU  FIND  THEY  ARE  NOT  AS  REPRESENTED. 

YOU  KNOW  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  WOULD  NOT 
BE  ACCEPTED  BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THIS  PAPER 
IF  IT  WAS  NOT  GENUINE.  ORDER  TO-DAY. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  A  SET  OR  MORE 
AT^ONCE  AS  THOUSANDS  WILL  AVAIL  THEM¬ 
SELVES  OF  THIS  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY. 

‘First  Gome  First  Served’ 


FORMERLY 
SOLD  FOR 


How  are  we  able  to  do  it? 

Tbeae  Spoons  were  made  up  especially  the  World’s  Fair  trade,  by 

THE  ONEIDA  COMMUNITY,  Limited, 

and  were  left  on  their  hands. '  In  order  to  dis}>06e  of  them  Quickly,  we  make  this  unheard 
of  offer.  SIX  SOITVENIB  SPOONS,  after  dinner  coffee  size,  HEAVY  COIN  SILVER 
PLATED,  with  GOLD  PLATED  BOWLS,  each  spoon  representing  a  different  build* 
ing  of  the  World's  Fair.  The  handles  are  finely  chased,  showing  head  of  Columbus, 
and  dates  14914-1893  and  wording  “World’s  Fair  City.”  They  are  genuine  works  of 
art,  making  one  of  the  finest  souvenir  collections  ever  produced.  Sold  during  the  Fair 
for  $9.00 ;  we  now  offer  the  balance  of  this  stock  at  ONLY  99  CENTS.  Sent  in  elegant 
plush  lined  case,  properly  packed,  and  express  prepaid  to  any  address.  Send  Postal  Note 
or  Currency.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  If  goods  are  not  as  represented. 

LEONARD  IMANUFACTURINC  CO., 

Sole  Agents,  Dept.  A 37 8,  SO  Adams  Street,  Cbtcago,  lU. 

What  the  “Christian  at  Work”  of  New  York  hat  to  say  in  their  issue  of  March  22, 1894, 
“These  Spoons  have  been  submitted  to  us,  and  we  are  snre  that  those  who  ser-'  tut 
them  will  be  exceedingly  gratified  to  receive  such  dainty  and  useful  souvenirs  of  the  tVorid’s 
Fair  as  these  Spooin  are.  The  Leonard  Manufacturing  Company  will  promptly  and  with¬ 
out  question  return  the  money  sent  in  payment  if  the  Spoons  fall  to  give  satisfaction. 
We  do  not  beliave,  however,  that  they  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  do  so.” 
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Littell’s  Llviat  Age  •  •  •  Is  In  Its  202il  VolunM 

^  »•><•  only  liiiprovrM  ax  It*  ycarx  In 

creaxe.  With  rare  skill  ami  dU. 
crimination  it  culls  from  the  for- 
elgn  perlmllcals  the  l»est  they  offer 
JPb  *slnr  iwl  *"  Proi*t‘an<l  poetrj',  and  ser^-cs  u'> 
week  hy  week  a  literary  reiui.  t 
suited  to  the  widest  vnilety  of 


The  Forum 


A  HKNISIK  OP  NKEU  OP'  ORKAT  KO- 
CIAE  REFORMS  IS  NOW  S«  EKINO 
EXPRESSION  IN  CRrSADIS  AOAlNcT 
VICE  ANO  OP'FiriAE  CttRRCPTION 
IN  SOME  OP'  Ol  R  LARGE  CITI I  S.  IN 
THIS  CONNECTION  TWO  ARTICLES 
IN  THP;  FORCM  P'OR  OCTOBER  ARE 
ESPECIALLY  TIMPLY  ANO  INTER¬ 
ESTING.  FL’NOAMENTAL  BELIEP'  IN 
MY  SOCIAL  IHILOSOPH*,  BY  PROP'. 
RICHARD  T.  EL*.  AND  PILY’S  “SO¬ 
CIALISM  AND  SOCIAL  REP'ORM,”  BY 
PROF.  A.  T.  HADLEY. 

ALL  SCBSCBIBEPS  OP'  THE  p:V4N- 
GELIST  SHOULD  READ  THEM.  THE 
THE  FORUM  IS  POR  SALE  AT  ALL 
LEAltlNG  NEW  STANDS  AT  a.te. 


Its  Ik-tlou  Is  always  flrst- 
I  elass,  hut  It  iiuHIciilarly  excels  In 
J  nmliiiK  ami  ]>rcsentlnfrlnterestlM){ 
and  Instruetlve  essays  on  hlsto'l- 
cal,  hlojcraphleal  ami  sclentlllc  8ubje«'ts.’’ -  rort 
Ckristhn  I*ttlligtnctr. 


FOR  OCTOBER 


Contains  several  notable  articles  of 
special  interest  to  a  Presbyterian  audi¬ 
ence  : 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  who  has  a  host 
of  friends  and  admirers  in  the  church, 
writes  in  a  fascinating  way  on  a 
theme  now  attracting  attention  among 
thoughtful  people;  '“Astronomy  and 
Religion.” 

Presbyterians  must  partake  of  the 
deep  interest  the  Church  has  in  the 
abolition  of  the  evils  incident  to  the 
saloon  system.  The  attitude  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  stated  by 
such  high  authority  as  Archbishop 
Ireland. 

Other  timely  articles  are  “Issues  of 
the  Elections,”  by  HON.W.  L.  WiLSON 
and  Ex-Speaker  Reed;  “The  Peril 
of  the  Treasury,”  by  Ex-Secretary 
OF  Treasury  Boutwell  ;  “Munici¬ 
pal  Problems  of  London,”  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  ;  “The  Primitive 
Child,”  by  Dr.  Louis  Robinson;  “The 
Renaissance  of  Woman,”  by  Lady 
Henry  Somerset;  “Side-Lights  on  the 
Exploitation  of  Egypt,”  by  Hon.  F.  C. 
Penfield,  U.  S.  Consul-General  to 

Egypt- 

NEW  YORK: 

No.  3  East  Fourteenth  Street. 


Litteil’s  Living  Age 


A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE 

giving  52 numlierfl  of  xlxty.fourp|i.eneh,  or  more  than 
Threo  tiid  a  Quarter  Thoua.iid 
douhle-eoliiinn  oeUtvo  imges  of  reaillng  matter  veai '  v, 
forming  Four  Large  VolumeA  lllleil  with  the  iliiest 
thought  of 

THE  ABLEST  MINOS  OF  THE  AGE, 

and  preM-iitliig  a  masx  of  matter  Unequalled  In  Qual¬ 
ity  and  Quantity  hyaiivotlier|H‘iiiHlTeal.  It  piv-x-iits 
In  convenient  form  a  eoinpllatloii  of  tlie  worhl'n  cl  ole 
e8t  lltenitiire,  Phieyeloia'dle  In  Itx  tk  oue,  <  haracter, 
(^ompreheiixlvenexrt  ami  Comidetpiiexs,  and  with  a 
frexhneas,  owing  to  Itx  fre<|iient  Ixsuc,  attempted  hy 
no  other  publication. 

OFFER  TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

To  ea«-h  NEW  xubH-rllier  NOW  remitting  #8  ao,  for 
the  year  1WI5,  will  lie  sent, 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE, 


MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE, 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  FUTURE.  By  the  Rev 
David  J.  Burrill.  D  D.  :ia4  pp.  l2iuo.  $1.25. 

“Full  of  vita'lty.  spirituality,  tvargelieil  truth  and 
cominon  aeuse.'* 

PATHS  AND  BY-PATHS.  By  Mrs.  M.  A.  Pickfo  d- 
iiS2  pp.  12mo.  »  illustrations.  $1.25. 

“A  useful  story,  designed  to  show  tl  e  right  way  to  sc- 
tle  tnaoy  social  que  tlons  which  troume  tender  cou- 
eclenci's."  NBW  YORK  OBSRKVB'i. 

W»»N  HY’  LOVE.  By  Mis.  S.  .x.  Wood.  12nio.  252  pi . 
4  illustrations.  $1. 

“A  well-told  storv.  The  family  of  a  sick  mother  h 
vividly  presented,  and  the  struggle  of  some  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  to  supply  her  place  evokes  the  sympathy  of  th, 
reailee.  kbi.ioious  bbhalu. 

COBEV  CORNER  HTOKIES.  By  A.  L.  Noble  ano 
E.  A.  Hunter  4to.  C'l  loiea  Coveis.  12  full-page  cuts 
in  each.  4  vols.  tn  a  Ikix,  $1;  sep.arately,  25c. 

Fido  and  His  Fi  lends.  Favorite  Pets. 

Between-Times  Stories.  Fireside  Stories. 

Capital  books  to  read  to  children  or  for  the  chilclr  n 
themselves  to  rea-.  Largr  type  and  flue  i>aper. 

RACHEL’S  FARM.  By  Miss  A.  L.  Noble.  223  pp 
]2mo.  4illustratloDS.  $1. 

“An  attractive,  tUvatiLg  .md  helpful  story.  The  oii'- 
come  is  delightful,  and  the  lesson  one  of  couiaee,  faitb- 
fnlnees  and  hope."  zion's  hbrai.d. 

THE  STARRY  SKIES.  By  Agues  Glberne.  Pro 
fuaely  illu8trate<l.  234  pp.  12mu.  $1. 

“A  well.wriiten  took,  containing  much  interesting  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  soar  woild  wLteb  tets  tie 
rea  lent  to  tbioking,  aod  insiriiets  while  it  amute 
them.”  TH«  ISTBBIOH. 

BOOKS  FOR  KVKRYROOY.  Ten  capital  sloiies 
iilusirattd.  .Manilla  cnveis  to.  Speciallt  Hd>ptedfo- 
diatrihutk II  ill  the  homes  tf  worKlngmee.  .“endatwi- 
ceut  stamp  for  sample. 

THE  FAMILY  CHMISTIAN  AL.MANAC  FOR 
1895.  lOc.  A  VI  elcome  anuual  visitor  in  mauy  hoiiie- 
for  halt  a  eeninry. 

ASSYRIAN  ECHOES  OF  THE  WORLD.  Bv 
Thomas  Laurie,  D.D.  pp  8  vo.  $2. 

"Every  student  of  t  e  Bible  and  every  teicbi  rofa 
Bible  class  wilt  llnd  this  book  a  most  iiiteresting  and 
helpful  one.  '  chkistian  wosk. 

CRUMBS  OF  COMFORT.  By  Mrs.  F.  A.  Nob'e. 
8qnare24,t.o.  Dainty  cloth,  gilt,  40c. 

“This  Is  H  sweet  Ittle  book  that  will  bring  comf-  rt  to 
many  a  sorrow iujlieai't.’’  central  bai-tist. 

AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

lo  EAST  33d  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

BOSTON,  54  BromfleldSt.  PHILADELPHIA.  I.il2  Chestnut  St. 
ROCHESTER.  IM  State  St.  CHICAGO,  211  SIS  Wahash  Av. 
CINCINNATI,  I7«  Elm  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  7.15  Market  St. 


The  thirteen  weekly  Is  uee  if  Tr  E  LIVING 
AGE,  (Cctober,  November  and  Dreembsr,) 
forml'g  an  octavo  volume  of  824  p  gr$, 
togeihir  with  A  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION 
to  either  one  of  ths  (ollow'ng  publlratlons  1 


The  Coninopolltan,  S.  S.  Times, 

Domeaiio  Munlhly,  Golden  Rule, 
McClure’sMagai  ne  The  rulnit. 

Midland  Monthly,  SpgHd.i  Wkly)  Republican, 
The  Etude,  N.Y.(Wkly  MailAEspre-a, 

Godey'a  Magaxine,  Boston  ( Wkly)  Transcript, 
Amsrioan  Teacher,  N.  V.  (Weekly)  Post, 
or  a  6  mos.  suliscription  to  Scribner’s  Magaxine. 

The  Livnro  Age  is  published  weekly  at  gs.iui  a 
year. 

Rates  for  clulihlng  The  Living  Age  with  other  |ie- 
rioitlcals  sent  on  application.  .Sain|>Iu  copies  l.v.  ea. 

LITTBLL  A  CO.,  31  Bedford  St.,  Boston. 


DBBlPSKir  & 

CARR01.1« 

Art  Stationers, 

CJ^ION  SQUARE 
NEW  YORK. 


Mlni/le  t'opim,  .TO  erntit  t  $11. OC  per  anHum. 


WHBSTBR*S 

INTBRNA  TIONAL 


Evangelist 

Sunday-School  Library. 

The  most  practical  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  list  of  books  for  Sunday-Schools 
yet  compiled. 

Determined  by  ihe  votes  of  the 
Presbyterian  .Sunday-Schools  of  the 
United  States. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

TH£  E¥MH6ELIST, 

33  Union  Squaro,  M.  Y.  City. 


SiioQMHor  of  the 
"  I’na  bridged.’’ 

A  Dietionmry  of 
JSagUab, 
(foograpby, 
Biograpby, 
faction.  Etc. 

8tan«laN  of  the  r.  a. 
Gov't  I’rintlng  0®ce.lho 
IT  H.  Hnprenie  Conit  and 
of  nearly  all  the  School- 
hooka. 


A  TIMELY  BOOK 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


An  Essay  upon  the  Art  of  Governing  American  Cities,  hy 
Henry  Champernowne.  IBmo,  cloth,  $1.2'i. 

QEO.  H.  RICHHOND  &  CO., 

32  East  16th  Street,  New  York. 

A  biHik  to  be  r  ad  by  every  oue  who  cares  to  know  how 
and  why  our  cities  are  iiiisgovemed. 


Hoa. ».  i.  Brewer, 

JnsUoe  of  the  U.  S. 
snpreme  I'oarLwittee; 
I  commend  It  to  all  ea 
the  oue  grout  atuadmrg  mutbority. 
Send  for  f rr<!  pamphlet  ooalalning  apeelmen  pegM 
Jt  C.  JtBRUIAtt  CO.,  BubUmboru, 
SprlugboM,  Mama,,  V.S.A. 
ar  Do  not  boy  reprinta  of  andent  editkma. 


Hacking  Coughs  at  night— testimonials  keep  coml<  g 
in  and  Mathews'  Impeiial  Cough  Quietus  keepe  goieg 
out.  Eight  cents  by  mail.  7  Morris  Street.  .Auburn,  N.Y. 


For  Other  Books  see  Page  9. 
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J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY’S 

AUTUHN  ANNOUNCEHENTS. 

In  H  iSTORY,  Biography,  Belles-Lettres,  and  Miscellaneous. 


Thiers’s  History  ot  the  French  Revolution. 

A'etP  Edition^,  uniform  with  the  Neui  EdtUtai  of  Thiers’s  “History  of  the  Con¬ 
sulate  and  the  Empire  of  France.”  Illustrated  with  41  Steel  Engravings. 
5  volumes,  Svo.  Cloth,  ^.00  per  volume;  half  morocco,  $5.00  per  t  olume. 
Published  in  uoatbiy  vulumer,  commencinz  September,  1684. 

Thiers’s  History  ol  the  Congulate  and  the  Empire  oi  France. 

Xow  complete.  Illustrated  with  96  Steel  Engravings.  12  volumes,  8vo. 
Cloth,  $36.00:  half  morocco,  gilt  top,  $60.00. 

Napoleon  at  Home. 

The  Daily  Life  of  the  Ehnperor  at  the  Tuileries.  By  Frederic  Masson. 
With  12  full-page  illustrations,  by  F.  DE  Mtrbach.  2  volumes,  Svo. 

Napoleon  and  the  Women  ot  His  Court. 

By  Frederic  Masson.  With  numerous  Illustrations  in  the  best  style  of 
French  Art.  I  volume,  Svo. 

Around  a  Throne. 

Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  her  Collaborators,  Her  Friends,  and  her  Favorites. 
By  K.  WalisZEWSKI,  author  of  “Romance  of  an  Empress.”  2  volumes, 
Svo,  cloth.. 

The  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  in  the  War  ol  the  Revolution. 

With  some  Accounts  of  the  Attitude  (J  France  Towards  the  War  of  Indepen¬ 
dence.  By  Charlmagne  Tower,  Jr.,  LL.D.  2  volumes,  royal  Svo,  cloth. 


deuce.  By  Charlmagne  Tower, 
gilt  top,  uncut. 

In  prepaiatioD. 


Madonna  and  Other  Poems. 

By  Harrison  S.  Morris.  Illustrated.  1  volume,  12mo,  extra  cloth,  $2.00. 

This  is  the  first  collert.d  edition  of  the  author’s  poeiu«,  many  of  which  have  r  ever 
previously  appeared.  The  edition  is  printed  from  type,  and  limited  to  7.40  copies  for 
Ameiicaano  England. 

Sorrow  and  Soiq;. 

By  CouLSON  Kern  AH  AN,  author  of  “A  Book  of  Strange  Sins,”  “A  Dead  Man’s 
Diary,”  etc.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Soeiety  in  China. 

By  Robert  K.  Douglas,  Keeper  of  the  Oriental  Rooks  and  Manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum,  Professor  of  Chinese  at  Kings’s  College.  Svo, 
mandarin  cloth,  extra,  with  22  Illustrations,  $4.50. 


An  account  of  the  every  day  life  o'  the  Chinese  people 
be  lilns'raliODS  are  In  collotype  from  th.  origu.l  dra' 


The  lilns'raliODS  are  In  collotype  from  th.  orig 
from  photographs. 


opl)!— social,  poliiical  and  religi  .os. 
drawings  by  Cbluese  artist-i  aud 


Henry  ol  Navarre  and  the  Reliifious  War.®. 

By  Edward  T.  Blair.  With  55  cuts  in  the  text,  and  4  full-page  Photogra¬ 
vures  by  Boussod,  Valadon  et  Cie.  Square,  Svo. 

In  piei-aratioD. 

Colonial  Days  and  Dames. 

By  Annie  Hollingsworth  Wharton,  author  of  “Through  Colonial  Door- 
waye.”  Illustrated.  12mo,  cloth  extra,  $1.2.5. 

Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  tie  number  of  eubeciibere. 

The  Colonial  Library. 

Through  Colonial  Doorways,  Colonial  Days  and  Dames.  2  volumes  in  box,  $2.50. 

Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches. 

By  Henry  Stacy  Marks,  R.A.  With  4  Phot<igravure  Plates  and  124  fac¬ 
simile  Illustrations.  2  volumes,  Svo,  Irish  linen,  gilt  top,  $8.00. 

The  Birdti  About  Us. 

By  Charles  Conrad  Abbott,  M.D.,  author  of  “Recent  Rambles,”  “Travels 
in  a  Tree-Top,”  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated  with  upward  of  75  Bird  Portraits. 
1  volume,  12U10,  cloth,  $2.00. 

A  book  for  every  Lv.r  of  birds.  I'  la  written  in  a  familiar  and  genial  style,  and  is 

not  burdened  wHh  D  cbnicalUies,  while  being  accurate  in  every  particular. 

My  First  Book. 

The  experiences  of  Walter  Besant,  James  Payne,  W.  Clark  Bussell,  Grant 
a  11^....  u»ii  riawwaacvA  K  fiiTiia  ITinliniF.  A.  Onnan  DoviP. 


Stevenson,  and  Robeit  Buchanan.  With  an  introduction  by  JEROME  K. 
Jerome.  ProfuseP  illustrated.  Svo,  $2.50. 

Irving  (Washington)  Sketch  Book. 

Eew  EditUm.  2  volumes,  12mo.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood,  from 
original  designs.  Price  in  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  $4.00;  half  calf  or  half 
morocco,  ^.00. 

The  Illustration,  of  this  edition  were  made  for  the  Artist  Edition,  the  time  is  new, 
Aodtbe  sw  suiUble  for  ihe  library  and  the  table,  making  tbe  most  desirable  edition 
of  this  ptpular  cLissic  now  pablistieo. 


The  Works  of  Laurence  Sterne. 

Edited  by  George  Saintsbdry,  with  Illustrations  by  E.  .1.  Wheeler.  6  vol¬ 
umes,  16mo.  Cloth,  $6.00;  half  calf  and  half  morocco,  $13.50.  Large- 
paper  edition  (6  volumes)  buckram,  $18.00. 

Published  in  connection  with  Deut  &  Co.  of  London. 

Coriiiiie,  or  Italy. 

By  Madame  de  Stael.  Tran-slated.  With  Illustrations.  2  volumes.  Clo’b, 
$2.00:  half-CHlf  and  half  morocco,  $4..50.  Large-paper  edition  (2  volumes) 
buckram,  $6.00. 

Published  in  connection  with  Dent  &  Co.  of  Londoo. 

Early  Engrlish  Ballads. 

Illustrated  with  about  200  Illustrations.  4  volumes,  16mo.  Cloth,  $5.00;  half 
calf  or  half  morocco,  $10.00. 

Published  in  couneclion  with  Dent  &  Co,  of  London. 

Tom  Cringle’s  Log. 

By  Michael  Scott.  2  volumes.  16mo.  Cloth,  $2.00;  half  calf  or  half 
morocco,  $4.50. 

Cruise  ot  the  Midge. 

By  Michael  Scott.  2  volumes.  16nio.  Cloth,  $2.00;  half  calf  or  half 
morocco,  $4.50. 

The  brilliant  papers  that  make  up  these  volumes  were  c'lmnu  need  in  Blackvpood't 

Mag'izine  in  1^.  Coleridge,  in  hi»  *  Tab'e-Talk.”  sp  >ke  ot  him  as  “most  excel  ent.” 

Wiifon.  in  “Noctes  AinbrotiaLie,'’  sajs  “Cringle  is  indeed  a  Giant.’’ 

Burns  (Robert)  Poetical  Works. 

Con^lete.  Chronologically  Arranged,  with  Notes,  Glossaries  and  Index.  By 
W.  Scott  Douglas.  3  volumes,  16  mo.  Cloth,  $2  25;  half  calf,  $5.00. 

In  this  edition  the  poems  of  Bnms  are  presented  unabridged  and  nntampered  "dtb, 

and  arranged  in  chrcnblogical  order,  the  date  of  each  composiiiou  being  recorded. 

Thomas  A’Kempis’s  Imitation  of  Christ. 

EMited  by  Canon  Farrar.  Illustrated  by  new  and  quaint  Illustrations. 
Illuminated  with  Initial  Letters,  making  the  most  desirable  ^ition  pub¬ 
lished.  Cloth,  $1.50;  limp  morocco,  $4.00. 

Published  in  conneclion  with  Metbncn  &  Co.  of  London. 

Australasia. 

Volume  I. -- Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Alfred  B.  Wallace,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  With  many  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Crown,  Svo.  Price, 
$4.50. 

Volome  II.  leadv  ehoitly.  To  be  followed  by  volumes  on  North  America.  Enrope. 

Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 

Chambers’  Concise  Gazetteer  ot  the  World. 

.  Topographical,  Statistical  and  Historical.  1  volume,  crown,  Svo.  Uniform 
With  Reader's  Reference  Library.  Half  Morocco,  $2.50. 

This  work  drm  not  dsim  to  be  exhaustive.  Its  aim  has  been  to  tell  everything  that 

may  be  reasonably  wanted  aboui  every  place  likely  to  be  looked  lor. 


For  Sale  by  All  Booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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